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CHSISTIAN CIVILIZATION IN WE8TEBN AFBICA- 

BY ALBXIS 0A8WELL, D. D. PBOVIDENOE, B. I. 

Is there hope of a Christian civilization in Western Af- 
rica ? This is a question which has occupied the earnest 
attention of philanthropists, both American and European, 
for a long period. 

The condition and hope of Africa has been the dark prob- 
lem for many centuries. With the exception of the valley of 
the Nile, and a narrow belt bordering on the Mediteranean, 
Africa, as regards literature, civilization, and the arts, has 
remained substantially stationary for two thousand years. 
With a hundred different^ directs, and as many independent 
tribes, they have, I think, haff'no single written language, and 
of course no literature ; and, with few exceptions, no knowl- 
edge of the useful arts beyond those immediately necessary to 
the support of life. What spell of adverse nature, or what fiat 
of the Almighty, has hitherto bound them down to this stag- 
nant condition we know not. So far as history knows anything 
about them, from the time of the Greeks to our own, it only 
knows them as broken up into many petty tribes, warring 
mercilessly upon each other, where slavery or death was for 
the most part the fate of the conquered. 

At long intervals adventurous and intrepid travelers have 
attempted to penetrate Central Africa. In the eleventh^ or 
twelfth century the Arabs from the shores of the Mediteranean 
penetrated the country as far south as Timbuctu and the 
banks of the Niger, and planted colonies. They carried with 
them the Arabic language and Arabic civilization. At that 
time the city of Fez, now in the northern part of the king^ 
dom of Morocco, was a renowned seat of learning. Its schools 
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of science, literature, and philosophy attracted the attention 
of all Europe and the East. From these Arabic colonies the 
Arabic language, no doubt, obtained a permanent foothold 
among the native tribes. Recent explorations have shown that 
the Arabic language is spoken by some of the more civilized 
and powerful tribes around the head waters of the Niger. 
Particularly is this true of the Mandingoes and the Foolahs. 
Children are taught Arabic in the native schools. They are 
of course Moslem in faith. The great aim of instruction is to 
teach children to read the Koran and having them under the 
influence of the Mohammedan religion. This is almost the 
solitary instance, till our own times, where any permanent 
good has resulted from the attempts of foreigners to settle in 
Africa. 

It is a painful reflection, from which we would gladly turn 
away, if it were possible, that human slavery has been almost 
coeval with the race. Neither patriarch, nor prophet, nor 
lawgiver, in former times, has seemed to comprehend its en- 
ormous wickedness. On no portion of the world has its 
blighting influence fallen so heavily as on benighted Africa. 
Her doomed children have been sold in the slave markets of 
every nation for two thousand jCars. And what is worst and 
most humiliating is, that for two centuries and a half the in- 
fluence of Christian nations in aiding and abetting the slave 
trade has stimulated the avarice and cruelty of the native 
chiefs to increase the number of their captives as much as 
possible, and sell them to the fiendish traffickers in human 
flesh. Under this state of things there was no solitary place 
of rest. Every strong tribe was engaged in predatory war- 
fare, every weak one in devising ways and means for pro- 
tection.. 

With these facts before us, we need not ask why Africa has 
not long ago taken her stand among the civilized nations of 
the earth; why agriculture has not gathered rich harvests 
from her thousand fields of exhuberant fertility; why com- 
merce has not sought out her wealth, and borne it to the 
shores of happier nations ; why the light of science and litera- 
ture has not long since dispelled the thick darkness which 
broods over the land. But let us still find consolation in th 
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that the conditions of her degradation are not inevitable and 
unalterable; They may be changed and improved. War 
may give place to peace ; despotism to equitable law ; igno- 
rance and superstition to good learning and a pure religion. 
Let us not commit so great a wrong against social philosophy, 
not to say religion, as to assume that Africa cannot be regen- 
erated. 

After these preliminary remarks, perhaps too extended, we 
propose to consider briefly the question with which we com- 
mence, viz, whether thert is hope of a dominant Christian civUiza- 
tion in Western Africa. 

In order to answer this question intelligently, we must first 
inquire what has already been done in this direction ; and, sec- 
ondly, inquire what grounds there are to encourage the expec- 
tation of ultimate success. 

The English settlements on the West Coast, the most im- 
portant of which is at Sierra Leone, and the Republic of Libe- 
ria, founded by the American Colonization Society, arfe the 
principal agents in carrying civilization and the Grospel to 
Western Africa. 

I shall confine myself mainly to the labors of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

In speaking of what has already been accomplished, we 
may advantageously group the results under several heads. 

(1) The slav6 trade has been effectually suppressed, and, we 
trust, forever stricken from the dark catalogue of human 
wrongs. This alone must exert an immense infiuencc for 
good, not only or the Coast tribes, but far into Central Africa. 
The ready sales of slaves was one great motive, perhaps the 
the strongest one, to instigate the stronger tribes to make war 
upon the weaker. It was not unusual for captives to be 
driven several hundred miles from the interior to be sold to 
the slave ships on the Coast. This traffic, thanks to Wilber- 
force and Clarkson and other Christian philanthropists, is at an 
end. 

It is true that captives of war may be retained in slavery by 
the captors, but they are* no longer a means of ready wealth. 
The African chief, barbarian though he may be, has a keen 
eye to the profits of trade. , It is not probable that even he 
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makes war for the mere love of it, without regard to the ad- 
vantages which he may gain from it. It is not the mere love 
of cruelty that prompts his action. On the general principles 
of our common human nature, we may be assured that when 
those tribal depredations, one upon the other, cease to be profit- 
able, they will cease to be the habit of the country. We con- 
fidently expect that this single circumstance, the suppression 
of the slave trade, will at no distant period work great changes 
and immense benefit to the social condition of Africa. 

(2) A stable Kepublican Government, wholly in the hands 
of colored men, has been established, which is already exert- 
ing a powerful influence on the surrounding tribes. The Col- 
onization Society, during the first half century of its labors, 
has sent out some fifteen thousand persons as emigrants to 
Liberia. Others have joined them. It is now estimated that 
twenty thousand colored persons from America, or their de- 
scendants, are citizens of the llepublic. Added to this, it is 
estimated that half a million of natives are living within the 
territorial limits of the Republic, and enjoying to a consid- 
erable extent the protection of its laws. Here, then, is a 
great spectacle, a Republican Government, on the Western 
shores of Africa, modeled after our own, with legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial departments, established and carried on 
wholly by colored men of African descent. It is a Govern- 
ment acknowledged by the leading powers of Europe and 
America, and holding honorable diplomatic relations with 
several of them. Every man in the Republic has guaranteed 
to him the sacred rights of citizenship. He holds his property, 
pursues his vocation, retires to his rest under the protection of 
the strong arm of law. If he suffers wrong, he seeks redress 
before an enlightened, competent, legal tribunal. These are 
benefits which even the native African will not be slow to per- 
ceive and appreciate. 

(3) Churches and schools have been established, and encour- 
aging provision has been made for the education of the chil- 
dren of the Republic. 

I have not before me the statistics necessary to a full dis- 
cussion of this subject. Suffice it, however, to say that the 
leading denominations of evangelical Christians in this coun- 
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try have established churches and schools in Liberia — the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and perhaps 
others. The following statistics I take from the discourse of 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of Louisville, Ky., delivered at the anni- 
versary of the Society in January last. They do not give the 
number of churches and church members, but what they do 
give is. an important index to the religious condition of the 
country. He says: 

"An instructive series of facts appear in the Report of this 
Society just adopted. Fifty-two ordained ministers of the 
Gospel are now laboring in Liberia. All but one are colored 
men. Of these only two were sent out from this country as 
missionaries. Liberia itself furnished the fifty out of its own 
population. Six of these are converts from the heathen 
tribes; forty -four were found among the Liberian colonists. 
In addition to these the Christian missions there employ ninety 
men and women, not ordained, nearly all of whom are Libe- 
rians, emigrants from this country or their children.*' 

These facts are most important. They show the character 
and resources of the home population. I doubt not that these 
fifty -two ministers are, for the most part, earnest, devout self- 
denying Christian teachers, able to instruct others in the way 
of salvation by repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In respect to schools, it is gratifying and encouraging to 
know that the citizens genprally, and even the natives resi- 
dent among them, are anxious to have their children educated. 
A late number of the Repository gives an enumeration of 
over fifty schools. The total number of children in attendance, 
from imperfection of returns, is not given with precision, but 
is put in round numbers at 1,500. Then, to crown their edu- 
cational system, they have the Liberia College, under the able 
management of President Roberts, (who is also President of 
the Republic,) aided by competent professors in the diflferent 
departments of learning. This institution has been founded 
chiefly by citizens of Boston. One gentleman, the Hon. Albert 
Fearing, with noble generosity and wise forecast of its impor- 
tance, has lately given to it twenty thousand dollars as the com* 
mencement of an endowment. The college has already com- 
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menced sending oat edacated jooths, who will find useful em- 
plojokent as teaehers in the higher schools of the eonntiy. 
With an intelligent inquirer into the condition of the Repabli<^ 
all this cannot bat inspire confidence of progress and saccesa. 
Bat we may add still more, newspapers and the printing preas^ 
which are eminent aids to civilization. 

(4) Agricaltnre and commerce are soceessiallj prosecoted. 
For a long period agricaitore must be the basis of a national 
prosperity in Liberia. Climate and soil are the primary , in- 
dispensable conditions of its saccess. The climate, though 
fatal to the white man, is known to be congenial and salabri- 
oas to the colored man. As it regards the soil and agricalta- 
ral products, I take the following from a late edition of Isippin- 
cott's Gazetteer, which may be considered as a competent, im.-. 
partial authority : 

" It [the territory] is well watered, being traversed by sev- 
eral considerable streams, and its natural resources are immense. 
Cotton is indigenous, and yields two crops a year. Coffee 
thrives well; a single tree at Monrovia yielding thirty lbs. at 
one gathering. Sugar-cane grows in unrivalled luxuriance, 
and cam-wood in unlimited quantities: red-wood, bar-wood, 
and other dyes are likewise plentiful ; the palm-oil is abund- 
ant; and indrgo, caoutchouc, ginger, arrow-root, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, pineapples, castor-nuts, yams, plantains, bananas, figs, 
olives, tamarinds, limes, oranges, lemons, &c., may be added 
to the list of vegetable products, many of which are exported 
to a greater or less extent. Ivory is easily obtainable, and 
rich metallic veins also exist. An important export and im- 
port trade is now carried on, and a large number of the inhab- 
itants of the interior depend upon Liberia for their supplies of 
imported goods." 

These statements are corroborated by the best sources of 
information. Already coffee and sugar have become staple 
and profitable crops. Steam sugar mills of from twenty to 
forty horse-power are not uncommon. 

As an instance of individual success, I may quote from 
" Travels in Africa," by Prof. Edward W. Blyden, written no 
longer ago than August last. Mr. Jefferson Brace well and eight 
others whose names are given arrived in the "- Edith Eose '' in 
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December, 1871, and located themselves at the new settlement 
of Arthington, up the St. Paul's river: 

"All the emigrants by the Edith Eose," says Mr. Blyden, 
"are comfortably situated, and display exemplary energy and 
industry. All have coffee trees, ranging in number from 5,000 
to 100, and are planting more. Mr. Jefferson Brace well has 
thirty-eight acres under cultivation ; eight acres in rice, the 
remainder in coffee, cotton, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. He has 
a mill for grinding cane, and a loom for working up the cot- 
ton. He makes cornmeal, and, indeed, looks for nothing from 
the Coast, I was informed, but salt." 

To these resources may be added vast forests of heavy tim- 
ber at no great distance from the Coast. 

From any reports before me I do not find all the details in 
regard to commerce, which I could desire. It is well known 
that the exports in coffee, sugar, palm-oil, &c., are largely 
increasing. The following extract from the Annual Message 
of President Eoberts will afford gratifying evidence of this 
fact. He says " the trade and mercantile marine of the Be- 
public have increased, and are still increasing in a ratio 
scarcely credible ; enterprising merchants are opening new 
avenues of trade, and are extending their operations both 
coastwise and interior, with encouraging prospects of contin- 
ued success." 

So much, then, in these several respects has been accom- 
plished in the first half century of the settlement of the coun- 
try. Who shall say that there is not a great and glorious fu- 
ture for Western Africa? Some of us have watched the pro- 
gress of this great enterprise from its very beginning. 

We have known some of the dauntless Christian men who 
put their hands to the work, when they seemed to be but lead- 
ing the forlorn hope. Those men have mostly finished their 
work and have gone to their rest. But their works follow 
them. We who remain see the dark cloud lifting. A new 
sun, the sun of righteousness, is beaming upon Africa with heal- 
ing in his beams. Let Christians of every name thank God 
and take courage. 

In view of what has been done, I come now, as before pro- 
posed, to consider what grounds there are to encourage the 
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hope of ultimate success in this enterprise of carrying civiliza- 
tion and the Gospel to Africa. This can be done in few 
words. 

In the first place, we may justly say that what has been 
done forms the durest pledge of final success. I need not re- 
capitulate the points of the argument. A broad and solid 
foundation has been laid. It will be comparatively easy to 
complete the superstructure. 

Secondly, the African race has shown itself capable of self- 
government. It is too late to repeat the old calumny, so often 
upon the lips of men in former days, that God designed the 
negro for slavery, that his utmost capacity fitted him only 
to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. He must be a 
bold theologian, or an infatuated one, who can feel himself se- 
cure in building such a theory upon the supposed will of God. 
We know, on the authority of the Apostle to the Gentiles, that 
God "hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of th6 earth." And all are made in the image 
of God. It is quite irrelevant in this connection to discuss the 
question whether the African race, in moral and intellectual 
endowments, is on a level with the Anglo-Saxon. It is suffi- 
cient to say that in hundreds of cases, which might be adduced, 
colored men have shown themselves capable of broad culture 
and intellectual achievement of no mean order. 

This is a point on which so many doubt that I am disposed 
to adduce the testimony of a most competent witness. The 
Hon. John Pope Hennessy, formerly a distinguished member . 
of the British Parliament, and more recently (1871-73) Gov- 
ernor-in-chief of the British possessions on the West Coast of 
Africa, entered with signal ability upon the duties .of his office, 
and made himself extensively acquainted with the condition 
of the country, both maritime and interior. 

He advised the Home Government to dispense with the 
service of Europeans on that Coast. He says, " fortunately 
this can be done, and to a much greater extent than is gene- 
rally imagined. Some of the ablest members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Sierra Leone are pure negroes. The best 
scholar on the coast, a man who knows Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, and Arabic, and is well read in the 
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literature of these languages, is Mr. Blyden, a pure negro. 
The most intelligent clergy of the Church of England in the 
-various settlements are the native pastors. Among the most 
trustworthy men in the public service are the native officials." 
This certainly is a most honorable testimony to the capacity 
of the race. 

Thirdly, the native trib6s adjacent to the Republic are, many 
of them, at least, anxious to receive instruction in literature 
and religion, ;while others are in such an advanced state as to 
make missionary labor among them most encouraging. In 
reference to this point. President Roberts, in the message be- 
fore referred to, says " it is a gratifying fact that in general 
our native population is making encouraging advances under 
the fostering operations of our civil and religious institutions. 
Many of the chief and head men of tribes within our limits are 
now earnestly importuning the Government to establish schools 
in their districts for the instruction of their children in the 
principles of Christianity, in the ordinary branches of litera- 
ture, and in the arts of civilized life." Does not this look like 
a verification of the words of the psalmist, " Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God?" 

At the risk of occupying.more of your space than I intended, 
I must refer again to the condition of some of the great Mo- 
hammed tribes in the interior, the Mandingoes, the Foolahs, 
and the Futah Jallos. 

In eJaiiuary of the present year Governor Hennessy made 
an excursion to Kambia, situated some eighty miles from 
Sierra Leone, at the head of navigation on the Great Scarcies 
river. He found native schools where boys and girls were 
taught to read and write Arabic by negro teachers, who had 
never had any intercourse with Europeans. ^'In the town of 
Billeh," he says, '^ not far from Kambia, one of those teachers ^ 
showed me his private library, containing more works on 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and history than I fear would be 
found in the private libraries of all the schoolmasters in Sierra 
Leone put together." 

Professor Blyden has made two visits of exploration into the 
interior; one in January, 1872, as far as Falaba, the capital of 
the Soolima country, 215 miles northeast of Sierra Leone, and 
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another in January last to Timbo, the capital of the Fatah 
Jallo country, nearly 100 miles farther in the interior. 

In both these excursions he saw evidences of intelligence, 
of industry, of thrift, and good order quite superior to the 
maritime tribes. He regards Timbo as the centre of Moham- 
medan faith and learning in Western Africa. Children of 
both sexes are taught in the school si Nearly every man and 
woman can read Arabic; some can write and speak it flu- 
ently. Their vernacular tongue is Futah, a purely ne^ro 
dialect; but the language of their religion is Arabic, and by 
this they are instructed in the doctrines of the Koran, which 
raises them far above the degraded heathenism and fetichism 
so common in many of the tribes. They are evidently pre- 
pared to listen intelligently to the instructions and appreciate 
the evidences of a purer faith than that of Islam. This can- 
not but be a circumstance of profound interest to the Chris- 
tian missionary. 

Fourthly, there is ground to expect that when this whole 
subject comes to be more fully understood, the benevolent and 
Christian public will respond far more liberally than they have 
hitherto done to the appeals of the Colonization Society for 
aid. To the enlightened Christian judgment it looks as if this 
was the one great agency brought into action by Divine Prov- 
idence for carrying the Gospel with its boundless blessings to 
a hundred millions of the African race. It seems scarcely- 
possible for any one who studies the subject in the light of 
history and of divine revelation, to come to any other conclu- 
sion. This being so, will not a great and free Christian peo- 
ple furnish the means of sending to Africa the hundreds and 
hundreds of respectable colored men and women who are anx- 
ious to go there? Hitherto the Society, for the want of moans, 
have been able to send out but a portion of those who have 
made application to go. 

Lastly, Liberia has the prospect of soon being put in tele- 
graphic communication with the commercial nations. This 
will be another important point gained. The European and 
African Telegraph Company have asked permission to make 
Cape Palmas a telegraphic station, connected with the Brazilian 
Submarine Cable at St. Vincent, one of the Cape Yerde Islands. 
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This connects with Lisbon, and of course with the whole tele- 
graphic system of Europe and America. It is also to be hoped 
that before long a regular line of steamers will connect Monro- 
via with New York. In view of the rapid develoffment of the 
agricultural resources of the country, and the growing demand 
for the products of our various mechanical industries, an en- 
lightened commercial policy will lend every encouragement 
to such a line of steamers. The trade seems naturally to 
belong to this country; and wo shall be blind to our own in- 
terests if we do not inaugurate timely measures to secure it. 

From all these considerations I am pressed to the conviction 
that there is great and cheering hope of a dominant Chris- 
tian civilization in Western Africa. The long abused race 
will be reconstructed upon the basis of a Republican Govern- 
ment and a pure Christianity. Let us not be weary in well 
doing. Whoever lives to see the close of another half century 
of philanthropic and Christian labor for Africa, will see a nation 
aroused from the torpid ignorance and superstition of ages, 
and, under the formative power of the Gospel, advancing in 
knowledge and virtue, in literature and the arts; in a word, 
will see a nation regenerated to such an extent as to silence 
the cavils of skepticism and inspire new confidence in the 
triumphs of the Gospel. 



AFBICAir COLOiriZATIOir-PBOVIDEKTIAL ASPECTS. 
BY THOMAS H. PEARNE, D. D. 

The lives of some men contain remarkable passages — pas- 
sages 80 strongly marked as to become a part of their tra- 
ditional or recorded history. These passages usually display 
some striking deliverance from danger, some special force, 
guiding into new and unexpected courses, or some signal inter- 
position to give unlocked for success or greatness. In historic 
men, such instances form a large and deeply interesting ele- 
ment. We call these passages Providential, because they are 
so clearly out of the range of ordinary human prevision, so 
far above human skill and power, frequently so plainly in op- 
position to the popular cnrrent of desire and effort, that we 
ascribe them to a higher wisdom and to a superior power. 
We call them Providential. 
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The lives of Luther and Knox, of Whitfield and Wesley, 
compel the conclusion that God specially interposed to pro- 
tect, deliver, and guide them; that their greatness was rather 
conferred kfy God than created by themselves. Luther is pre- 
served, almost as by a miracle, when powerful, unscrupulous 
enemies are plotting his destruction. By a leadership more 
than human, and through events not of his own creation, tior 
seeking — indeed, clearly against his choice — he becomeH the 
head of a mighty, religious reformation. His voice, like the 
blast of a trumpet, rings out over the world, and becomt^s the 
rallying cry of millions. John Wesley is rescued from the 
flames in childhood, for an after career, marked almost equally 
by dangers, escaped, and by grand successes, as an evangelist, 
and as a religious organiz'^r. 

The same is true of nations. The history of the Netherlands ■ 
is full of suggestive examples. The Prince of Orange was often 
specially preserved and guided in his masterly defense against 
those who for so many years, and so fiercely sought, the over- 
throw of his country and the destruction of her liberties. Who 
can read English history during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and not see the succession of crises in 
which God's providences are plainly apparent. 

From the beginning, our own country has been repeatedly 
distinguished by special Providential care and deliverance. 
This was so frequently and so obviously the case in our war 
for Independence, in that of 1812, and during the late war, as 
to be generally recognized. 

So, also, the history of African Colonization, from its in- 
ception, has been little else than a series of Providential inter- 
positions, so clearly such, that only the most obtuse or perverse 
could fail to recognize them. Let us observe some of these 
suggestive facts. 

Paul Guffee, born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1759, is 
the first American who carried African emigrants to the 
Western Coast of Africa. The son of a Negro father and an 
Indian mother, he had risen from poverty and obscurity to 
wealth and respectability. His strong desire to raise his col- 
ored brethren in America to civil and religious liberty in the 
land of their ancestors, induced him to offer a free passage to 
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some of them to the Western Coast of Africa. He conveyed 
forty of them from Boston to Sierra Leone, only eight of whom 
were able to pay their passage. The whole expense of the re- 
mainder, some $4,000, was defrayed by Cuffee. To this noble 
deed, unmoved by suggestions from any human source, unin- 
fluenced by the pressure of public opinion, and doubtless in 
opposition to popular prejudice, Cuffee must have been moved 
by inspiration from God. 

In 1787, some gentlemen in London organized a society and, 
subscribed a few thousand pounds to assist destitute blacks in 
London in settling in Sierra Leone. Sharp, Wilberforce, 
Thornton, Hardcastle, and Ciarkson, were at the head of the 
movement. The}'^ were impelled by pure philanthropy. The 
ori^rjri and growth of the Colony give ample evidence of a Di- 
vine hand guiding and guarding the movement, and, amid great 
trials and difficulty, crowning it with success. 

While Sharp and his associates in England were directed 
to their noble efforts for the welfare of colored people there. 
Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, Khode Island, himself a slaveholder 
and the pastor of a church of slaveholders, was strongly drawn 
in the same direction. Ho wrote and preached on the subject. 
His church organized the first anti-slavery society in the 
United States, if not in the world. His church passed a resolu- 
tion, "That the slave-trade and the slavery of the African, as 
it has existed among us, is a gross violation of the righteous- 
ness and benevolence which are so much inculcated in the Gos- 
pel; and, therefore, we will not tolerate it in this church." 

Dr. Hopkins adopted the idea of educating Africans, and 
sending them to Africa to assist in lifting up that people from 
barbarism. Sharing his feelings and co-operating with him, 
was Dr. Ezra Stiles, then of Newport and afterwards Presi- 
dent of Yale College. Both published an address on the sub- 
ject in 1773. This address resulted in procuring £100, thirty 
pounds of which came from philanthropists in Scotland, in aid 
of the humane project. The war of Independence, soon after, 
delayed the achievement of their purpose; but there can be 
no doubt that, from the impulses thus created, the American 
Colonization Society sprang. 

The simultaneous impulses towards African Colonizatioir, 
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and occupied a little island near the the mouth of the Mesnrado 
river. It still bears the significant name of Providence Island. 
The natives, excited by the misrepresentations of slave dealers, 
attacked them here, and cut off their communication with the 
main land, from which they got all their fresh water. Bat He 
who brought streams from the rock of the desert for the thirsty 
Israelites, sent a friendly chief who brought them water stealth* 
ily by night for several weeks. At this critical time their pub- 
lic warehouse, with nearly all their stores of provision and 
merchandise, burned down, and utter ruin seemed at last upon 
them. Again God stretched forth His arm to save them. A 
Spanish slave schooner, in charge of an English prize crew, 
which had captured it, was unaccountably stranded in the 
harbor but a short distance from the island, and the English 
commander readily supplied the colonists from the ship stores 
with enough for their pressing needs. 

At last the natives seemed to be reconciled, and the pilgrims 
were able, on the 25th of April, 1822, to land on Cape Mesur- 
ado, (now Montserado,) and commence their settlement, called 
Monrovia, after President Monroe, on land that had already 
been purchased for them. The natives again threatened them, 
however, and at last the agents of the Society and Govern- 
ment, who had accompanied them, thoroughly discouraged, 
proposed to return to America. "No,** answered sturdily the 
heroic leader of the little band, Elijah Johnson, "I have been 
two years searching for a home in Africa; and I have found it. 
I shall stay here." 

And stay they did, in charge of their brave leader, until in 
August their hearts were cheered by the arrival of another 
small company, with the intrepid and self-sacrificing Jehadi 
Ashmun, who entered immediately on his duties as agent of 
the Society, increasing the defenses of the settlement, and 
making every possible effort to reconcile the natives. The 
slave traders, however, would not let go their hopes of gain so 
easily; and assembling the native chiefs, told them so many 
falsehoods about the colonists, that King George, of the Dey 
tribe, resolved to sack the little settlement. Warned in time 
by a friendly native, who risked his life to bring them the 
news, the pioneers made ready for the defense of their homes, 
and twice withstood the terrible onset. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the thirty-five colonists who could bear arms, nerved to 
superhuman courage and strength, put to flight fifteen hun- 
dred savage foes. A day of thanksgiving to God was pro- 
claimed, and strictly observed. 

Soon after the most powerful of all the native chiefs, 
King Boatswain, interfered for their protection, and com- 
pelled King George to give up his persecutions. Thus, with 
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prayer and thanksgiving Liberia was founded, and from this 
time began to advance: emigration increased, intercourse and 
trade with the nations was established. The slave traders' 
forebodings were realized by the suppression of the slave trade, 
new settlements were formed, and the progress of the colony 
was established. 

Twenty-five years passed, during which the colony had 
greatly increased in extent, prosperity, and in influence, and 
had assumed most of the details of its own government, though 
still under the fatherly watcb and ward of the Society. Then, 
political difficulties arising with Great Britain, which only 
sovereign State power could meet — regarding th§ habit of cer- 
tain trading vessels of landing goods in Liberia without pay- 
ing the duties — the Society in America, faithful to the best 
interest of the colony, gave up all its temporary guardianship, 
and advised the young nation to assume the responsibility of 
self-government, and declare itself a free and independent 
State. After deliberation this great step was taken, a Decla- 
ration of Independence was put forth, whose noble sentiments 
command the respect of all nations, and a Constitution framed 
upon the model of the free institutions which the fathers of 
the Eevolution gave to America, only limiting its citizenship 
to people of color, for obvious reasons of self-protection, and to 
secure the purposes of the experiment to demonstrate the ca- 
pability of the race for self-government. The new nation 
thus stood forth to the world as the the Eepublic of Liberia. 

It is now a little more than fifty years since the pilgrim 
fathers of Liberia landed on Cape Montserado ; and turning our 
«yes to the young Eepublic, what do we see ? 

Seventy-eight years after the settlement of Connecticut, the 
population amounted to only 17,000. A hundred and twepty 
years after Maine was colonized, her population was 10,000. 

In Liberia, after fifty years, we see a Eepublic modeled after 
our own, and recognized by all the great Powers, with a pop- 
ulation of 20,000, nominally Christian, and 600,000 natives 
who are being peaceably civilized and Christianized. The 
whole number colonized has been 14,975, exclusive of 5,722 
Africans rescued from slave ships. The number of emigrants 
since the war has been 2,987, and 3,000 are at present applying 
to go from the United States. The Eepublic has 600 miles of 
sea coast — equal to that of New England — an area three times 
as large as Massachusetts, which can easily be indefinitely and 
peaceably extended into the interior; a productive soil, capa- 
ble of supporting 15,000,000 people ; and a climate suited to 
the colored race. It has a congress, courts, some fifty churches 
with 5,000 communicants; schools increasing in number, 
though not yet what they need to be ; a college, a free press, 

2 
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an extending commerce, whose exports for 1872 amounted to 
$139,000, and imports to 8118,000. It did more in its infancy 
to extinguish the slave trade on the Western Coast of Africa 
than the diplomacy and force of two great continents had been 
able to do, and that work is now completed. Its people are 
prosperous and contented in their various pursuits and pro- 
fessions. 

All these striking contrasts and wonderful facts that meet 
our eyes when we look at Liberia, not only prove the advantage 
of standing on the principle of former generations, and receiv- 
ing the grander impulses of the nineteenth century — they 
also prove that here is a race which has been equal to these 
advantages as *oon as it has received them, and has improved 
them to the utmost of human ability. 



CIVILIZATIOir IN WESTEBir AFRICA. 

From time to time, during the last few years, the world has 
been startled with rumors of the existence of large cities and 
Mohammedan realms in Weston Africa, not far removed from 
the Coast; and that indefatigable scholar and rare man. Pro- 
fessor Blyden, of Liberia, has become satisfied, by his occa- 
sional interviews with Mohammedans of the interior, that we 
have now no conception of the amount of civilization which 
lies, as it were, buried in inner Africa, under the influence of 
the Koran. 

The Methodist Quarterly has been occasionally enriched by 
his pen, and those of others, in the endeavor to call the atten- 
tion of the world to the significant fact of a sort of smothered 
civilization there existing, and of which the key is the Arabic 
tongue and the Koran. The devoted men who are giving their 
lives to the development of civilization and Christianity in 
Western Africa are continually finding new proofs to sti engthen 
their convictions that a knowledge of the classic Arabic of the 
Koran will enable the missionary to find easy access to coun- 
tries and hearts that we have hitherto considered inaccessible 
to every refining influence. 

It is highly gratifying, therefore, to find them sustained in 
their suggestion by the reports of travelers from the interior; 
and the recent account of the famous German explorer, now 
returned to his native land, from a visit of years to inner Sou- 
dan, fully corroborates all that has been said, as it justifies the 
strongest hopes of a very fertile field for future Christian 
labors. 

Eohlfs, whose name has become the most recent and relia- 
ble authority for all that concerns inner Africa of the Western 
Coast, after having explored all Northern Africa, made his 
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way across the desert, from Tripoli to Soudan, with a view of 
visiting the Sullan Omar, in his capital city of Kouka. This 
negro monarch had previously received, in a kind and generous 
manner, the noted travelers, Barth and Vogel ; and Eohlfsfelt 
sure of a frank and warm reception, in which he was not mis- 
taken. He was permitted to make explorations of neighbor- 
ing provinces, under the protection of the Sultan, and was 
aided by the latter in developing and carrying out his great 
plan of reaching the sea by the unexplored valley of the Ni- 
ger. This great feat he performed with much profit and suc- 
cess, and his account of his adventures is full of thrilling inter^ 
est to the philanthropist and Christian. 

On his departure from Kouka, he was honored with a public 
farewell by the Sultan, who gave his blessing to Eohlfs* enter- 
prise, and bid him say to all Christians that they would be 
welcome in his realm; and the traveler declares that no Eu- 
ropean prince could have shown more attention than did the 
negro Sultan to the white Christian. 

Journeying westward, Roblfs first entered the mighty king- 
dom of Sokoto, inhabited by a race of negroes quite different 
from those of Soudan, and not so black, bearing the name of 
Fellatahs, and previously described by Barth. And the recep- 
tion here granted to Eohlfs teaches us that we must learn not 
to measure all Africa by the same standard ; for his story of 
his entrance to the realm does not sound like that of one among 
barbarians. 

On entering the first village, he found the gates too narrow 
to admit his heavily burdened beasts ; but a deputation of the 
inhabitants came out to invite him to enter and sleep in their 
cabins, saying that he might safely leave his train of animals 
outside, as nothing would be stolen from him. He confided in 
them, and was not deceived ; and observes that, though these 
people are only half Mohammedans and partly Pagans, they 
seem to have taken to themselves, as a basis of all social order, 
the Golden Rule of the Christians. 

Further west he found a populous city of one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, called Jakoba, beautifully situated 
among mountains, vying in beauty with those of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. The ruler here also received him well, and showed 
a cabinet of rare curiosities, gathered from various regions. 
The explorer now struck into the unknown South, for the val- 
ley of the Niger, which he proposed to trace to the sea. He 
had Mohammedan guides, and everywhere learned of Moham- 
medan settlements, while the people themselves would fre- 
quently speak of the Pagans in terms of contempt. He entered 
Yoruba, and found two flourishing cities — one with seventy 
thousand and the other .with one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 
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The whole account of Eohlfa is of great interest to the 
ChriBtian world, in thus developing an easy a'ccess to inner 
Africa, and a gracious reception from the rulers. Many of 
these are quite intelligent men, and very far removed from 
the state of barbarism to which we have been accustomed to 
consign them. They are Mohammedans, readers of the Koran, 
and profound students, in many cases, of the Arabic tongue. But 
they seem very willing to listen to other teachings, and are, 
doubtless, prepared to give a respectful hearing to the truths of 
the Gospel. The trouble has hitherto been to find a medium. 
Blyden has for j'ears taught that this is the Arabic, and the 
undesigned testimony of Eohlfs corroborates his position. — 
Christian Advocate, 

AFBIGAN COLONIZATION. 
BY THOMAS H. PEARNE, D. D. 

The Jasper sailed from New York for Liberia on the 28th of 
Nov., with seventy-three emigrants of all ages, namely: Six 
from Jackson ville, Florida; thirty-three from Strawberry Plai n s, 
' Tennessee; and thirty-four from Hawkinsville, Georgia. These 
are reinforcements to the Eepublic of Liberia. From each of 
those places emigrations went to Liberia last year; and it is 
doubtless from favorable reports of that goodly land sent by 
their friends who went last year that these last emigrants 
were induced to go. Eeferring to this emigration, the Cincin- 
nati Gazette of the 3d instant has this language: "With the 
abolition of slavery, the old issues respecting colonization have 
passed away. No sensible people would like to see the South 
deprived of its laboring classes; much less would they vote to 
pay millions of dollars to effect such an object. If, however, 
any colored persons prefer a tropical climate, and wish to go 
to a Eepublic where their color is not an obstacle to social 
consideration, but actually indispensable to citizenship, and if 
well-to-do persons are ready to aid them, there can be no objec- 
tion to their migration. If Africa is ever to be civilized, it 
must be through the instrumentality of the African races, for, 
its climate is deadly to whites. Liberia is making fair pro- 
gress in social, business, and political respects, and deserves a 
kindly patronage from the country which was the birthplace 
of many of its inhabitants. As a center from which enlight- 
enment is to spread, it should have the good-will and help of all 
whose philanthropy is not bounded by the limits of their own 
nation. We do not suppose that enough emigrants will ever 
go from this country to make their loss felt, but those only 
should be aided who have the capacity to make themselves 
useful, if not influential, in their new abode, If a man is lazy 
and shiftless in America, he is not likely to grow energefic 
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under the sun of Africa, or work for his bread where the means 
of subsistence grow spontaneously." These statements com- 
mend themselves by- their sober truthfulness, and by their 
evident candor. They are introduced here for the purpose of 
urging the claims of this great philanthropy upon the people 
of this Western country. If the cause of African Colonization 
can hot show good reasons for the sympathy and support of 
Christians and philanthropists, it should go down, and it will 
go down. Among a people as shrewd and clever as the Ameri- 
cans are, it is not possible to maintain so long a. cause which 
has no real merit. Nor do we believe that one which has 
merit will be suflPered to languish and die, provided its just 
claims are fairly presented. It is this thought which induces 
the present article. The American Colonization Society is not 
exactly a new applicant for public support. In some parts of 
the country it has been receiving, for fifty years, the contribu- 
tions and co-operation of the public. In the West and North- 
west it was formerly extensively sustained. In 1860, some of 
the people of Cincinnati, at one time, contributed three hun- 
dred and ffity-two dollars, and among the contributors are 
found the well known names of Burnet, Groesbeck, King, An- 
derson, DeCamp, Wright, and others. A citizen of Ohio, a few 
years since, made a bequest of several thousand dollars to the 
Colonization Society. But for the last ten years this liberality 
has been at low ebb. The West and 'North-west have done 
comparatively nothing in aid of African Colonization. But 
why should it ebb? The cause is no less deserving now than 
then. Indeed, in some respects it is more deserving. Its 
work is now more promising than it has been at any former pe- 
riod. Liberia is more peaceful, prosperous, well-ordered, and 
progressive than ever. More applicants for passage to that 
country are made than in former periods, and more by ten-fold 
than the Society has the means of sending. Those who go are 
doing well for themselves, for their country, for the race, and 
for Africa. Certainly, then, if the cause was heretofore deserv- 
ing, it is still deserving; if it ever has had just claims to public 
confidence and support, it has them still. A claim is justly 
based upon what the Colonization Society is, and upon what 
it has done. It is a voluntary association, formed for benevo- 
lent purposes. Its benevolent character cannot be questioned. 
Its purpose is, to send to Africa, such colored men as wish to 
go there, in the hope of bettering their condition. It pays 
their passage, and gives them twenty-five acres of fertile land, 
and six months' subsistence. This amount of land there will 
support a family as amply as one hundred acres will in this 
country. In thus colonizing them on the Western Coast of 
Africa, the Society seeks to improve the condition of the de- 
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graded native Africans, and so lift up that dark continent to 
the light and plane of a Christian civilization. Sarely, no 
one will deny this is a benevolent design; For fifty years the 
American Colonization Society has not deviated a jot from 
this purpose. For fifty years it has steadily, noiselessly, and 
persistently, with even tenor, pursued this object, alike throng^h 
evil report and through good report. From its origin it has 
not only constantly disclaimed all interference with the rights 
of the colored man, all infringements upon his interests, but it 
has asserted the contrary. — Western Christian Advocate, 



A COFFEE HULLES FOR LIBERIA. 

No country produces better coffee than Liberia, and the in- 
troduction of the valuable machinery thus described in the 
NorristowHy Pa,^ Serald, must have a powerful influence in stim- 
ulating its culture in that Republic. The huUer and engine 
referred to were shipped on the " Jasper,'^ which sailfed from 
New York, Nov. 28, with the usual fall expedition of the 
American Colonization Society. Mr. Good and family em- 
barked on the same vessel, rejoiced in the opportunity of return- 
ing to the land of their adoption. 

In the large workshops of the Norris Iron Co. there stands, 
at this present writing, a very curious machine. It is very 
handsomely finished, and beautifully painted in green and gold, 
with the rising sun on the sides above. The motto Fro Bo- 
no Publico is painted in a prominent position. 

Close beside it is a very strong, compact, and highly finished 
engine and boiler, of fifteen horse power; engine, boiler, and 
machine weighing in all about five thousand pounds. On the 
top of the maphine are two beautiful little silk flags, viz.: the 
stars and stripes, that need no description, while its compan- 
ion is blazoned with six stripes and a single white star on a 
blue ground. It is the flag of Liberia, and the machine it flut- 
ters over has a history. Ten years ago Edward S. Morris, a 
member of the Society of Friends of Philadelphia, went to Li- 
beria for the express purpose of making inquiry as to the con- 
dition of the people, to ascertain their wants and wishes, and 
to report upon their productions and industries, with the ob- 
ject in view of doing good to the Eepublic by developing its 
resources. 

Mr. Morris observed that the coffee berry is indigenous to 
the country, and grows in a wild state in immense quantities; 
but the total absence of machinery with which to separate the 
hull from the berry has hitherto prevented its being made 
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available as an article of commerce. Upon his return to this 
country Mr. Morris set his mind to work upon preparing a 
machiae that would obviate this difficulty, and after repeated 
trials and failures* with different mechanics, he at length ap- 
plied to Mr. T. T.Woodruff, proprietor of the Norris Iron Works, 
who is both a practical and scientific machinist, and this is 
the result of his labors. Beside the machine is an intelligent 
colored man, who goes with it to Liberia, who has thoroughly 
mastered its details and understands its uses. His name is 
John W. Good, who has resided in Liberia for fifteen years, 
and who has been selected for this special purpose. The ma- 
chine will be shipped early next week to its destination near 
Monrovia, on the St. Paul's river. 

It is impossible to tell the value of this single machine, made 
in one of our local workshops, or what part it may play in 
civilizing Africa. It is the first of its kind, and will do more 
work in ten hours than ten natives would perform in a year, 
for it hulls the coffee at the rate of a bushel per minute, and 
could be pushed on occasion to ten times the amount. 

Mr. Woodruff and his men deserve credit for the manner in 
which this machine has been built and finished; and it is but 
fair to state that the former gentleman employed fifteen 
months' labor and study to perfect this machine, more from a 
principle of philanthropy than from any desire of pecuniary 
remuneration. 

From the New Era. 
A VOICE FROM JTTNE. 

Owen's Grove, July 14, 1873. 

Mb. Editor: Dear Sir: As your paper proposes the encour- 
agement of agriculture, I beg space in its columns for the in- 
sertion of these few lines. The settlements of Mount Olive and 
Owen's Grove, on opposite banks of the Farmington river, the 
former in Montserrado and the latter in Grand*Bassa county, 
are not particularly known or noted, perhaps, except it be the 
one for its operations as a mission station, where sermons are 
preached and spiritual songs are sung each Sabbath in the lan- 
guage of the native Bassa tribe; and the other for its gigantic 
rocks and incipient farming efforts. 

The lands on both sides of this river, as usual in Liberia, are 
exceedingly rich and fertile, being adapted especially to the 
growth of sugar-cane and coffee. They are not generally taken 
up, though owned, to some extent, immediately by citizens, and 
some above this place by Messrs. Jesse Sharp, of the St. Paul's 
river, and H. Neyle, of Edina. Above this place, which is 
twelve miles from the seaport town of Marshall, this river is 
obstructed by the Gallilee Falls, in the vicinity of which there 
is Harris Island, a mile and a half in circumference. Mount 
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Galilee, upon the summit of which is J. Harris' farm, from 
which place ships at sea can he distinctly seen, and the great 
rock, three hundred feet long, and sixty feet high, is a truly sub- 
lime ohject. There is a plenty of unoccupied lands on this river 
and its tributary, the W^rr Wengh, that invite the young and 
unsettled man to a home. Sugar-cane farming was first com- 
menced on this river by the Kev. J. D. Holly, at which time 
many acres of cane were planted, came to a thrifty perfection, 
but soon after his mill was set up and put in working order, 
that great friend to industry died, his neighbors were discour- 
aged, and after the first crop the cane was left to grow up with 
weeds and grass; the result is easily told. Within the last 
three years, another effort has been made here in farming, 
but coffee now is the great object. Several fine coffee farms 
are gracing the banks of this river. S. S. Page has a large 
plantation below us; also his son, E. W. Page, is now making 
a praiseworthy effort, and I might name Messrs. King, Goolsby, 
Dillon, t>eputie, Stephenson, and others, who are all planting 
coffee largely, and in a few years, bid fair to reap a part of 
the laurels now awarde4 to other respectable farmers else- 
where in this Eepublic. 

I beg space for this in your paper for one fact, that we are 
fifty -five miles from Edina, and sixty-five from Monrovia, and 
no one knows what we are doing for the reputation of our 
common country. Though we are stigmatized by the up- 
country people as "junkers," meaning it for a burlesque, yet we 
are a part and parcel of the great fraternity of farmers whQ 
hope to bring up this country, by its true and only true source, 
viz : the earth. 

Your obdt. serv't, J. P. Artis. 



PEHNSTLVANIA COLOKIZATiaN 80CIETT. 

The monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society was held at 609 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, December 9. Eev. Howard Malcom, 
D. D., was in the chair, and Eev. Dr. Dulles, Secretary. A 
memorial to Congress was adopted, written by Eev. Dr. Mal- 
com, requesting an appropriation for a scientific exploration in 
Western and Central Africa, as far as the river Niger. Eev. Dr. 
Schenck was appointed a Delegate'to the next annual meeting, 
in Washington, of the American Colonization Society. E. S. 
Davidson, Esq., was appointed to prepare a suitable minute in re- 
gard to the death of Dr. Lewis P. Gebhard, a vice president, 
and for forty years identified with the Society. Letters were 
read by Eev. T. S. Malcom from Eev. James H. Deputie and 
Eev. John M. Deputie, in regard to the progress of the mis- 
sion work in Liberia. 
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LORD BE WITH THEM. 

WUTTKir AFTIR HBARINO OF TBI PURPOSBD XMBAROATIOir 07 BIBROP ATJER Aim OTBSRS, FOB AFIUOA. 

Speed Thy servants, Saviour, speed them ! 

Thou art Lord of winds and waves: 
Thev were bound, but Thou hast freed them; 

Now they come to free the slaves: 
Be Thou with them ! 

'Tis Thine arm alone that saves. 

Friends and home and all forsaking, 

Lord ! they come, at Thy command 
As their stay Thy promise taking. 

While they traverse sea and land; 
be with them ! 

Lead them safely by the hand! 

Speed them through the mighty ocean, 

In the dark ana stormy oay, 
When the waves in wild commotion 

Fill all others with dismay : 
Be thou with them ! 

Drive their terrors far away. 

When they reach the land of strangers. 

And the prospect dark appears, 
Nothing seen but toils and dangers, ^ 

Nothing felt but doubts and ^ars; 
Be thou with them ! 

Hear their sighs, and count their tears. 

When they think of home, now dearer 

Than it ever seemed before. 
Bring the promised glory nearer: 

Let them see that peaceful shore. 
Where Thy people 

Rest from toil, and weep no more! 

When no fruit appears to cheer them. 

And they seem to toil in vain, 
Then in mercy, Lord, draw near them, 

Then their sinking hopes sustain: 
Thus supported. 

Let their zeal revive again 1 

In the midst of opposition 

Let them trust, Lord, in Thee; 
When success attends their Mission, 

Let Thy servants humbler be : 
Never leave them, 

Till Thy face in Heaven they see. 

There to reap in joy forever, 

Fruit that grows from seed here sown: 
There to be with Him, who never 

Ceases to preserve His own, 
And with triumph 

Sing a Saviour's grace a)oue ! 

Wett African lUcord.] Thomas Kelly. 
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KO LONGER FAR OFT. 

Twelve or fifteen years since, the Missionary in Africa was 
thankful to hear from his native land once in six months. Ten 
years since, one steamer monthly gave him twelve mails per 
year instead of two; then after three years a steamer every 
fortnight was counted a great thing: now five steamers per 
month bring him close to the outer world. 

When the fact that a line of Submarine Telegraph will touch 
at Cape Palmas came to our ears, we were startled. To be able 
to speak to the civilized world in so short a space of time, we 
had never expected. 

Then came the thought, surely the responsibility of Christen- 
dom has increased a hundred fold in half a generation. 

Africa is no longer the far-off land, though it is still be- 
nighted, neglected Africa. Darkness covers the land, gross 
darkness the people. 

Those eager for gain have found their way to its shores by 
thousands, and have died by thousands on its marshy rivers. If 
the trader can get the greater profit in the most unhealthy lo- 
calities, he does not hesitate. He endures hardship, lives in a 
native hut, discomfort all about him, for filthy lucre's sake. 
Africa has never been too far off, too unhealthy, for fortune- 
hunters. 

Afric's sons are neglected, uncaredfor by those who profess to 
love the Saviour, and should, therefore, love all for whom He 
died, while her gold, her ivory, her produce are sought after by 
those who seek to lay up treasure upon earth. 

The increased facilities for making the treasures of this vast 
continent available are grasped and used most energetically 
by men of the world. That the land is more easily reached, 
that the mortality among foreigners decreases as the country 
is opened, and as the comforts of civilized life can more 
readily be gathered about the Missionary, we look in vain for 
any to press forward to avail themselves of " the ways made 
smooth,'* 

"He who hath and will not give 
The li^t of life to all that live, 
Himself shall lose the way." 

The responsibility of the African is also increased by being 
brought nearer to Christendom. God*s wonderful goodness 
in linking him more closely with lands where the true light 
shineth, is a call to come out of the darkness which has for 
ages enclosed his land. 

List I "j5e saith. Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.'' — The West African 
Record, 
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DS. EDWABD F. BlVIinJS. 

We had the happiness and honor of an acquaintance with 
him whose name is here presented, and as this acquaintance 
was extended in duration, we became more and more pleas- 
antly and profoundly conscious of his manly qualities. We 
heartily thank the Hon. Eli K. Price, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society, for the very beautiful and justly 
appreciative tribute to the memory of this devoted friend of 
African Colonization. The following extract deserves a place 
in these pages : 

"Dr. Edward F. Eivinus became a member of the Penn-. 
sylvania Colonization Society on the 10th day of October, 
1853, by nis election as a Yice President, in which position 
he remained until his decease, often meeting the Board of 
Managers. 

"To the purposes of the Colonization Society Dr. Eivinus 
was a devoted friend ; and when the abolition of slavery in 
the United States made the settlement of Liberia unessential 
as a place for colonizing emancipated slaves, else not to be 
liberated, there remained the great purpose of maintaining a 
foothold on the Coast of Africa, for the Christianizing and 
civilization of that continent; and he was one of us, who, in 
that hope, continued to be greatly interested in the growth and 
prosperity of the Eepublic of Liberia. The existence of that 
government is a great fact, accomplished within the last half 
century, of deep interest to mankind, and we may well believe 
will be fruitful in very important events. It is, for its sea- 
cdast length of over five hundred miles, a barrier against the 
slave-trade ; it is a school of education in that part of Africa 
in literature, science, agriculture, commerce, civilized modes of 
living, and earnest Christianity, which must penetrate deeply 
and widely a continent that is now entered on all sides for 
those objects by the Christian nations. Let those who have 
so well begun the work of regenerating Africa not flag in their 
eflPbrts, but go on during their generation to do all in their 
power, trusting that their labors will be prospered, for they 
are of God, and to achieve His purpose of the redemption of 
mankind." 

KEW TOBK GOLOHIZATIOK 80CIETT. • 

The New York Colonization Society held its Annual meeting 
yesterday, December 16, in their rooms at the Bible House. 
Eev. Dr. Samuel D. Alexander presided, and Almon Merwin, 
Esq., acted as Secretary. After the minutes of the last meeting 
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were read and approved, Mr. Merwin presented the Treasurer's 
report. It stated that the sum collected in this State during 
the year amounted to $13,544. The greater portion of this 
sum Rev. Dr. Orcutt, who collected it, said came from legacies. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander then submitted the following report from 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter : 

"In presenting this Annual Report, the New York Coloniza- 
tion Society has cause for thankfulness that the work for which 
it exists has progressed during another year, if not with ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm, at least with an encouraging measure of 
efficiency and success. The friends of the Society, if not nu- 
merous, are still steadfast in their devotion to its interests, and 
its friends may confidently hope that when the relations of 
colonization to the future of Africa, and when the possibilities 
of that future itself have come to be recognized by the Chris- 
tian people of America, there will be kindled such an interest 
in the work as will give it a new impetus in this State, and 
make the Parent Society more than ever a power in that vast 
and undeveloped continent, on the shores of which is planted 
the free Republic of Liberia. In this view it is a matter of 
congratulation tbat a visit to this country by those most suc- 
cessful African explorers. Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, is not 
improbable. Should it occur, it will do much to awaken the 
interests of the people of New York in Africa, and, sooner or 
later, in colonization as the Christian solution of the problem 
of Africa's future. 

The Society has cause for congratulation that, as heretofore, 
it is not obliged to expend any part of its resources in salaries^ 
its interests being cared for, and collections in its behalf being 
made, by the experienced and efficient Agent of the Parent 
•Society, Rev. Dr. Orcutt. The usual annual expedition to Li- 
beria embarked from New York on Thanksgiving day, No- 
vember 27, and included seventy-three emigrants from Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Florida. These were but a part of the 
large number of applicants for transportation to Liberia, and 
could the Society command the means, we might more rapidly 
repay the debt which America so unquestionably owes to Af- 
rica. May God hasten the day when the hearts of Christiana 
throughout our great Commonwealth will beat in a common 
impulse to discharge that debt." 

After this report was read and ordered on file, the following 
officers were elected to serve for the coming year: Rev. Dr. 
Haight, President; Hon. Thomas W. Olcott, R*t Rev. Horatio 
Potter, D. D., Rev. John N. M.cLeod, D. D., Rev. G. W. Hea- 
cock, D. D., and S. M.Buckingham, Esq., Yice Presidents ; and 
a Board of Managers, consisting of 24 persons. The Delegates 
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elected to attend the annual meeting of the Parent Society on 
the 20th of January, at Washington, were as follows: Eev. 
Drs. Benj. I. Haight, S. Irenseus Prime, Henry C. Potter, 
George W. Samson, Wm. F. Morgan, Samuel D. Alexander, 
John N. McLeod ; Rev. T. E. Smith, Eev. David Cole, Eev. A. 
C. Wedekind; Messrs. Smith Sheldon, Theodore L. Mason, Z. 
Stiles Ely, Henry Day, William Dennistoun, Henry L. Young, 
A. Merwin, Wm. C. Foote, S. M. Buckingham, A. L. Taylor, 
and Eev. G. Henry Mandeville. 

The meeting then adjourned. — Times, 



FIFTT-SEVElfTH ANNIVESSABT. 

The American Colonization Society will hold its Fifty- 
Seventh Annual meeting in Washington, D. C, on Tuesday 
evening, January 20, at 7i o'clock. Addresses upon the work 
and plans of the Society may be expected. The friends of the 
cause are cordially invited to attend. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Colonization 
Building, corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Four-and-a-half 
street, Washington, D. C, on Tuesday, January 20, at 12 
o'clock M. The Life Directors and Delegates of the Society 
are requested to be present, to hear and confer upon the results 
of the year. 

•For the Repository. 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY AT GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS. 

On Sabbath evening, November 9, the spacious audience- room of the Pres- 
byterian church was crowded to hear Rev. George S. Inglis in the interest- 
of the American Colonization Society. 

The different religious denominations omitted their regular services to parti- 
cipate in this meeting, and all the pastors in the city were on the platform 
with the speaker and took part in the exercises. For about one hour and a 
half Mr. Inglis discoursed to a deeply interested audience on the "Mission- 
ary aspect of the Society," presenting '* things new and old " in a very clear 
and impressive manner. He showed how admirably the Colonization scheme 
was adapted to civilize and evangelize Africa. Judging from the past, 
it was the only instrumentality that promised success. The climate ren- 
dered it next to impossible for white men to do the work, many of them 
dying soon after reaching that country. 

This Society sent Christian families of color, and' even whole churches 
with their pastors, who could resist the malaria of the African Coast; 
and, once established on the ground, could maintain themselves. Through 
these influences churches, school-houses, and dwellings for homes were rising 
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in the midst of the benighted heathen tribes, and many of the natives were 
becoming civilized and Christianized. He showed, by statistics, that this 
Society had done more to civilize and evangelize Africa than all the de- 
nominational or strictly ecclesiastical influences combined: in fact, that de- 
nominational agencies were largely dependent upon this Society for mission- 
aries — the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists drawing all their mission- 
ary workers from men sent from this countfy by this agency, or from native 
converts, converted to Christianity through Liberian influences. 

Mr. Inglis has made many friends for Liberia and African Colonization 
by his lectures and labors. The pastors of Greenville, where Mr. Inglis 
resides, all acknowledge themselves indebted to him for information on. this 
subject. It is a subject of vital importance to Africa and to men of color 
in this country ; and wherever Mr. Inglis can be heard in its discussion, good 
will result. N. S. D. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

^x. Gov. Peter B. Vroom, of New Jersey, died at Trenton, on the 18th 
November, in his 82d year. He was a graduate of Columbia College, New 
York, in 1808, and was admitted to the bar in 1813. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey in 1829, and re-elected in 1830 and 1831. He was again 
elected in 1834, and re-elected in 1835. He was Minister to Prussia from 
1853 to 1857, and was recalled at his own request. He filled many other 
important official positions in his native State. Gov.. Vroom was a very 
warm supporter of every great philanthropic and benevolent institution ; 
and for upwards of thirty-five years was a Vice President of the American 
Colonization Society. The death of such a man is a public calamity. 

Diamond Discovery in Equatorial Africa. — And now comes news of 
the discovery of diamonds, about ninety-five miles from theCabendian Coast, 
near the Congo. They were brought down from the interior by natives, who 
knew not their value, but have been pronounced, by persona capable of know- 
ing, genuine diamonds. If this proved to be true, there will be no need of ap- 
peals to call multitudes hither from Europe and the United States. — Letter 
from Bev. Albert. Buslmell, dated Gaboon, Sep. 2, 1873. 

■Si 

Nengengenge, formerly an out-station of the Gaboon Mission, and for a 
long time discontinued, has been lately reoccupied. It is an island at the 
junction of the Kama and Bakme, two of the principal sources of the Gaboon 
river, about seventy miles from its mouth. It is the centre of a large and 
increasing population. 

The Ashantee Nation is a great African power. It numbers about 
3,000,000 souls, of whom some 200,000 are warriors, well-made, muscular, 
war-loving barbarians; their chief and upper classes distinguished by 
cleanliness, handsome attire, and something like civilization. It was 
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meant by nature to be a land, of peace and plenty, for beyond tbe tbick 
forests wbicb lie along tbe Coast stretches a fertile and bealtby coun- 
try of rich black soil, growing two or three crops yearly, and full of 
vegetable wonders and glories as yet unnamed. The fruits and flowers of 
Ashantee-land are said to be perfectly marvellous ; it boasts an entirely new 
citron, and a tall tree bearing magnificent goblet-shaped blossoms, while the 
sugar-cane grows wild. Gold is the chief article exported. In that metal 
Ashantee-land must be fabulously rich ; the chiefs wear golden breast- plates 
and golden or gilded war-caps. Bowditch has described golden window- 
frames at the King's palace at Coomassie, as well as an almost universal use 
of cloths embroidered with gold thread, and adorned with tbin plates of the 
precious metal. After the battle of Accra, in 1826, the Ashantee King sent 
in as "peace money " six thousand ounces of dust and nuggets, and the 
swords, muskets, and elephant-tail fans are described as being profusely en- 
riched with goldsmith's work. The Government is a despotic monarchy, the 
religion fetishism, modified by African Islamism, the effect of Mahommedan 
neighborhood on the north. 

Griqualand West. — The diamond region of South Africa has j)een erected 
into a separate Colony of Great Britain, under the name of Griqualand West^ 
lis extent is 17,800 square miles. About forty thousand persons are hunting 
for diamoqds, of which $^,000,000 were dug out last year. The diggings have 
been well turned over, and people are diverting their attention to agriculture 
and to developing the mineral resources of iron, copper, and coal. 

Emancipation in Surinam. — The negroes of the Dutch colony of Surinam 
have lately entered upon tbe enjoyment of all their rights as citizens, their 
emancipation being completed by the ten years' apprenticeship which began 
July, 1863. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Soeiety* 
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Maine. 

^u^um.— James E. Washbnm... 
ThomaUon.—'' A. Friend to the 

C>Ause " 
MiU :/bi£^— Mrs. Sarai'D^S^^^^ 
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New Hampshire. 

West Labanon,—Frof. Hiram Or- 
catt, N. B. Stearns, ea. $3: 
barauel Wood, H. French, J. 
D. Ho8ley, ea. $2; Jas. Brown, C. 
H . Dana, O. L. Stearns, John 
LiOV€iJoy. G. W. Boyce. E. A. 
Periey. L. L. Grover, Rev. A. 
B. Rich, ea. $1; £. Kinsman, 

60c.; A. S. Eaton, 25c 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($119.0u.) 
ivcitpori.— Mrs. Caroline H. Glea- 
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son, Dexter Richards, e)a..|10; 

Col. Cong. Ch, $10 80 00 

Claremont.— Hon. Edward G<xi- 
dard, $10; N. W. Goddard,$5; 
Mrtt. Mary E. Patrldge, Thos. 
E. Harris, George Farwell, ea. 
$1 18 00 

Manchester,— Hon. Geo. W. Mor- 
rison, Dr. John West, ea. $10; 
Mrs. Wm. Richardson, Mrs. 
Nancy C. Towns, A. W. San- 
born, ea. $5; Ira Barr, C. R. 
Morrison, ea. $2; Hon. Sam. » 
Upton, P. K. Chandler, Dea. 
D.Mack,ea.$l 42 00 

Dover.— Mrs. Dr. Mai'tin. Wm. 
Green, Dr. Jas. H. Wheeler, 
Hon. Jeremiah Smith, ea. 15; 
Other Individuals, $». 29 00 

139 75 
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Massachusetts. 

Boston.— Legacy of Miss Caroline 
Newman, H. W. Pickering, 

Ex., by Kev. Dr. Jos. Tracy 814 76 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt («284.04.) 

BosUm.—Rev. John DeWltt, Miss 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ABdERICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



PRESENTED JANUARY SO, 1874. 



OBITTTABT. 

It becomes the painful duty of the American Colonization 
Society, at the commencement of its Fifty-seventh Annual Re- 
port, to offer its tribute of sorrow and affection to the memory 
of the late Rev. William McLain, D. D., who departed this 
life at his residence in this city, on the 13th of February, in 
the full triumphs of the Christian faith. 

Dr. McLain was born in Champaign county, Ohio, August 
8, 1806; graduated at Miami University in 1831; studied the- 
ology at Andover and New Haven ; was installed as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C, in January, 
1837, and resigned on account of declining health, June 9, 1840. 
He performed an acceptable agency service for this Society in 
August, 1839, and again in the following summer, in the State 
of Virginia. He was appointed " Clerk of the Executive Com- 
mittee," December 18, 1840. Thus began those very valuable 
labors for the cause which he zealously and faithfully per- 
formed to within a few days of his death. 

Dr. McLain was elected Treasurer, January 19, 1843, and 
Financial Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, January 17, 
1858, the duties of which he discharged with great ability. He 
devised and executed measures for raising funds, chartered and 
equipped vessels, provided for and dispatched thousands of 
emigrants, and managed our affairs in Liberia. In a word, for 
thirty-two years, no one did more than he in guiding the coun- 
sels, defending the principles, and conducting the operations 
of the Society. 
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To the members of the Executive Committee, the Board of 
Directors, and to the Executive officers of the Society, the de- 
cease of Dr. McLain was a personal and deeply-felt bereave- 
ment, severing not only official relations, but warm ties of 
individual affection. To the cause at large, it is a loss which 
seems almost irreparable. His name will be held in lasting 
remembrance. 

Since the last Eeport was presented, intelligence has been 
received of the death of five Vice Presidents of the Society. 

The first was the Kt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, X). D., 
LL. D., Bishop of the P. Episcopal Church in Ohio, whose 
admirable symmetry of character, powerful eloquence, and 
high administrative ability, won for him the confidence and 
love of all who knew him. The Bishop was personally ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Robert Finley, D. D., and while rector 
of Christ Church, Groorgetown, D. C, from 1820 to 1825, was 
associated with Bushrod Washington, Elias B. Caldwell, 
Charles Fenton Mercer, Francis Scott Key, and other illustri- 
ous founders and patrons of the Society, and was ever himself 
one of its warmest friends and supporters. He presided for 
many years over the Ohio Auxiliary, and had been a Vice 
President of this Society since 1845. 

Another Vice President was Richard Hopp, Esq., of Georgia, 
elected in 1857. Fifty of the emigrants sent in 1854, were 
liberated by him, and he gave us three thousand dollars toward 
the expenses of their passage and establishment in Liberia. 
He also distributed nearly a like amount among them at their 
embarkation. Though at a ripe age, his death will be mourned 
by thousands who held him in affectionate regard. 

Among men of all nations and all callings, wherever the 
name of Gerard Ralston, Esq., is known, it will be remem- 
bered and cherished as the name of "one who loved his fellow- 
man." Mr. Ralston's affection for this cause dated back to the 
time when Mills and Burgess went to the Coast of Africa to 
select a locality for the establishment of a negro nationality. 
He was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, which was organized in 1826, was its first Treasurer, 
and not only continued active in its management while in 
Philadelphia, but he contributed frequently and liberally to its 
treasury. He was elected a Vice President of this Society in 
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1840. Mr. Ealston went to England over a third of a century 
ago as the representative of the mercantile firm of which he was 
then a member, and though he never returned to the land of 
his birth, he constantly evinced a feeling of sympathy and love 
for it and its citizens, many of whom were welcomed and hos- 
pitably entertained by him in London. As Consul-General of 
Liberia, in Europe, for the past twenty-five years, he rendered 
services, without compensation, which were valuable and im- 
portant ; including the negotiation of nearly if not all the 
treaties recognizing its independence. Kind in spirit, gentle 
in manner, after an active and useful life of seventy-five years, 
he rests fi*om his labors and his memory is blessed. 

Another friend of African Colonization, whose decease we 
mourn, is the Kev. John Early, D. D., Bishop of the Method- 
ist E. Church, South, who at the early age of twenty, began 
his ministerial labors among the slave population in his native 
county — Bedford — Virginia, and was ever devoted to the reli- 
gious interests of the colored race. He was elected a Yice 
President of this Society in 1849. 

Hon. Petbr D. Vroom, of New Jersey, wa« a long-tried 
helper in every good cause. He held several important and 
prominent public stations at home and abroad, in all which he 
served with pre-eminent ability and elevation of character. 
He was elected a Vice President of this Society in 1838, yet 
he had been, for many years, its firm friend, aiding it by the 
advocacy of its principles and by gifts for its promotion. Few 
men have manifested a more abiding interest in its welfare, or 
held in higher appreciMion the work it was doing both for 
this continent and for Africa. 

FIITAKCES. 

The balance in the treasmry, January 1, 1873 was $586 31 

The receipts for the succeeding twelve months have been — 

From donations 16,358 75 

From legacies 14,557 47 

From all other sources 5,419 49 

Making the resources of the year $35,922 02 

Of this sum there has been paid, as follows: 

For passage and support of emigrants $9,215 16 

For Dorrowed money returned 11,000 00 

For otherobjects 15,473 37 

35.688 53 

Leaving a balance in the treasury, January 1, 1874.. $233 49 
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From this statement it appears that our entire receipts dur- 
ing the year 1873 exceed those of the previous year by nearly 
$2,000; arid that the receipts from donations exceed those of 
the previous year by $4,754.96. This is gratifying a«d encoiir- 
aging, when we take into view the fact that it has been ac- 
complished against special adverse influences occasioned by 
the financial panic, and with a reduction of agency expenses. 

OFFICESS. 

Eev. John K. Converse has continued his indefatigable la- 
bors for the Society in the Northern New England States. 

Eev. D. C. Haynes, after three years* service as District Sec- 
retary for Massachusetts, Ehode Island, and Connecticoit, re- 
signed his position, which took effect in August. 

Eev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., entered upon his duties No- 
vember 1, as District Secretary for the States west of the Alle- 
gbanies and south of the Potomac, with headquarters at Cin^ 
cinnati. His large experience in public life, added to other 
rare gifts and qualifications, will, it is hoped, enable him to 
impress the people of his immense district with the claims of 
this Society upon their sympathies and support. 

The duties of Treasurer and Financial Secretary were, 
soon after the death of Eev. Dr. McLain, added to those 
of the Corresponding Secretary, by whom they have since 
been performed. 

EXPEDITIOH. 

Our customary fall expedition was by the barque "Jasper," 
which sailed from New York on Friday, November 28, with 
seventy-three emigrants, well provided for on the voyage and 
for six months after their arrival. They were only a fraction 
of the applicants for settlement in Liberia; but they were 
quite as many as we had the means at command to pro- 
vide for, in the existing monetary condition of the country. 

Six of the emigrants were from Jacksonville, Florida, to 
settle at Arthington; thirty-three were from Strawberry 
plains, Tenn., to locate at Warnersville, Junk river; and thirty- 
four were from Hawkinsville, Georgia, for Brewerville. They 
were conveyed to the port of embarkation in two companies : 
one of thirty-three persons, by railroad and the steamer " Isaac 
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Bell," from Norfolk; and the other, of forty persons, by rail- 
road and the steamer ** San Jacinto," from Savannah. They 
consisted principally of families, a goodly number of whom 
went to join relatives and acquaintances in that Eepublic, and 
from whom they had received letters inviting them to come. 
With but few exceptions, they had not reached middle life : 
seven being under two years old, twenty-five were two and 
not twelve years of age, and forty- one were twelve years old 
and upwards. Fifteen of the adult males were farmers. 
Twenty-one were reported as communicants in evangelical 
churches, two of whom were ministers of the Gospel. 

We sent at the same time nearly five hundred dollars' worth 
of school-books and supplies for our own and other schools ; 
also Arabic and English Bibles and Testaments, valued at 
about one hundred and seventy-five dollars, presented by the 
the American Bible Society ; and fifty dollars worth of publi- . 
cations of an elementary character, appropriated by the Amer- 
ican Sunday -School Union. 

The "Jasper" also took a coffee huller, which was patented 
and shipped by Messrs. Edward S. Morris and T. T. Woodruff, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and an engine of fifteen horse-power to 
run it. This machine, it is stated, can clean, ready for use, a 
bushel of coffee every minute. Its successful operation prom- 
ises to open a new era in the history of the young Eepublic. 
As an article of commerce, the "Liberia-Mocha" coffee, by 
reason of its quality being equal if not superior to any, 
is likely to become one of the most valuable products of that 
country. 

Emigration to Liberia every year under the auspices of this 
Society has been uninterrupted for the last fifty-three years. 
Those sent in 1873 make the number colonized since the war 
to be three thousand and sixty, and a total from the beginning 
of fifteen thousand and forty-eight ; exclusive of five thousand 
seven hundred anti twenty-two recaptured Africans, which we 
induced and enabled the Government of the United States to 
settle in Liberia, making a grand total of twenty thousand 
seven hundred and seventy persons to whom the Society has 
given homes in Africa. 
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APPLICATI0H8. 

The past year has agaio afforded evidence that the disposi- 
tioD among the people of color to emigrate to Liberia is in- 
creasing. In the course of a single month the applications for 
passage comprised between five and six hundred persons. 
When our expedition left in November, there were enrolled 
upwards of three thousand voluntary and unsolicited appli- 
cants for settlement, some of whom are now pressing their 
requests and are anxious to know if they can go, in order to 
guard against making arrangements which may prevent their 
going at all. 

With an earnest desire to benefit themselves, and to confer 
a blessing upon their race in Africa, as their letters show, 
many seek a home in Liberia, where they can at once become 
land-owners, and find the avenues of emolument and honor 
all open to the deserving and aspiring, without let or hin- 
drance. 

ARTHIHGTOH. 

The barque " Jasper," mentioned in our last Keport to have 
sailed with one hundred and fifty emigrants, arrived at Mon- 
rovia January 1, after a pleasant passage of forty days, '* all 
.well." Letters to a recent date assure us that they were gen. 
erally more than satisfied with the change, and that they 
were occupying their own houses and cultivating their own 
lands. 

As a goodly number of the people recently sent have lo- 
cated at the new interior settlement of Artbington, the follow- 
ing account of a visit to it by the editor of the ** New Era," 
published at Monrovia, cannot but be gratifying to their well- 
wishers and to the friends of Africa : 

** Artbington is situated in a hilly and uneven section of 
country, about four miles northwest of Millsburg, and about 
two miles northward and interiorward from the St. Paul's river. 
The first settlers landed in December, 1869, and removed to 
to the then forest in March, 1870. These immigrants were, as 
is generally the case since the war, q^uite poor, but an intelli- 
gent, active, industrious, and entterprising set of men. They 
immediately went to work, and have done as well as any peo- 
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pie could do with small means in similar circumstances. They 
cut down the forest, cleared the bush, and soon a pleasant lit- 
tie village rose upon the hills, with school-house and church, as 
the germs of advancing civilization. 

" We were happily disappointed in seeing these people at 
their homes. We found they had good crops of bread-stuff well 
planted, but not matured. They are not known to have brought 
to the country any capital except a determination to work with 
willing hearts and willing hands, and thus establish for them- 
selves a name and a character. In the short time they have 
been there they have cut down, cleared up, and planted, until 
there is not a lot to be seen in town not under cultivation. 
For example, the leader, Mr. Alonzo Hoggard, has had no aid 
but four small sons, and with them alone he has planted out 
five thousand coffee trees, and is cultivating one-and-a-half 
acres in potatoes, two acres in cassava, four acres in rice, one- 
half acre in eddoes, besides many garden vegetables. Mr. Sol- 
omon York, another of that company, has nearly three thou- 
sand coffee trees growing, many bearing, and a large supply of 
cassavas, eddoes, and other bread-stuff. Mr. Eennels has also 
a large lot of coffee growing, some acres of sugar cane, some 
giuger, and his wife offers to sell a few barrels of Indian corn, 
the result of her own industry. There are many others doing 
well, whose farms we had not time to visit. 

" We went out one mile beyond to see the company, of which 
Mr. Jefferson Bracewell was the leader. He commenced cut- 
ting down the bush in March, 1872, and, with the assistance of 
his seven sons, he has cleared up more than thirty acres of 
land, planted eleven hundred coffee trees, made his large crops 
of rice, potatoes, and eddOes, so as to supply bis own family; 
imported a sugar-mill, and made his own sugar and syrup last 
season. He has made a large coffee nursery, and is now tan- 
ning some of the best leather used in this country. His wife 
and daughter spin and weave all the cloth that he and those 
boys wear, and he has built with his own hands his dwelling- 
house, store-house, weaving and loom house for his wife, and a 
house for tanning. Well done, Bracewell! May Liberia ob- 
tain many more such braces. 

" Mr. Solomon Hill and Mr. June Moore, of the same company, 
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bftve each plsnted seven hundred coffee trees, ■ large coffee 
nnr^ery. and have such a sapply of potatoes, cassftvas, and 
eddoes, that they have bonght do bread -staff since tbey came 
to the coantry. Mr. Hill has already sold from hia crop fifiy 
krooe of clean rice." 

ASKlcnLTUXB AMD TEADE. 

IntfllligeDce from Liberia indicate growth and prosperity, 
Agricnltnre is steadily on tbe increase. "The Repablican" 
aDDOUDces that "there will be a proportional fair increase of 
tbe prodoctioD of coffee over that of last year. Sugar making 
ie also going on encoaragingly. The sleam mills on the St. 
Faal's river of Sharp, Donbar t Decoursey, Anderson, Wash- 
ington, Roe, and Cooper, besides the fnll number of hand and 
cattle power mills, are doing a good hnsiness." 
• The same paper observes as follows : — " The present » what 
may be termed a splendid palm-oil season. Our coasting craft 
are doing a fall businets. Mr. Sherman (Sherman A Dimeiy) 
returned a few days ago in their schooner " Petroniila," with 
thirty ihoasand gallons of oil and a quantity of palm-kemela, 
Messrs. McGill's schooner, under Mr. William Francis Brown, 
supercargo, has arrived with twenty-t%vo thousand gallons of 
oil. Mr. Henry Cooper recently paid a visit to the Coast fa 
furtherance of bis business. His three coasters, 'Dodo,* 
'Samuel Ash,' and 'Apprentice Boy,' have come up with ffall 
loads. Mr. Brougham had a boat brought out to him a few 
days ago. It is about thirteen tons. Three men sailed bo* 
from Hamburg. Messrs. HcGilt's had brought out to them 
on the steamer 'Benin,' from Liverpool, a coai^tjog craft 
of fifteen tons. Tbe barque 'Tbo a Pope,' lo sail for N«w , 
York to-day,bason board eighty tODScf camwood, seven thoM- I 
sand gallons of palm-oil, forty thonaaDd p)und8 of Liberia oo|> i 
fee, three hundred pounds of ivoiy, two hundred caaksoi 
one hundred and ten thousand poi tds of sugar, if 
passengers. During the month of April. Captata-^ 
shipped sixteen thousand gallons of palm-oil, V 
nine hundred boshels of palm a, and otb«' 

duoe." 

President Roberts, in bis last aannal ntsaaM 
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informatioD. He says: "The trade and mercantile marine 
of the Kepublic have increased, and are still increasing in a 
ratio scarcely credible. Enterprising merchants are opening 
new avenaes of trade, and are extending their operations, both 
coastwise and interior, with encouraging prospects of contin- 
ued success. 

Application has been made to the Liberian authorities for 
permmission to establish a telegraph station at Cape Palmas, 
the cable coming from St. Vincent Island (Cape Verde) on the 
one side, and from Benguela (South Africa) on the other. The 
said cable is to extend from St. Vincent to Lisbon, (Portugal,) 
and thence to New York. This, with the cable also from Brazils 
to St Vincent, will place Liberia in- direct telegraphic commu- 
nication with the United States, Europe, South America, and 
South Africa. The work is begun already by an English 
company. 

STEAM COKinnilCATIOH. 

The commerce of West Africa, constantly augmenting in ex- 
tent and value, is mostly carried on by steamers owned and 
controlled by English capitalists and merchants. Fifteen years 
ago the mails by steam between England and Liberia were 
monthly; several years later they were increased to semi- 
monthly; now five steamers every month render this valuable 
service from Liverpool. • 

A grand opening is presented for American capital and ac- 
tivity, by the establishment of direct and regular steam com- 
munication from New York to Monrovia and Cape Palmas, and 
along the Coast to the Equator. In view of the rapid devel- 
opment of the resources of that extensive and populous region, 
aud the growing demand for the products of American mechan- 
ical industries, an enlightened commercial policy dictates every 
encouragement to such enterprise, and no time should be lost 
in inaugurating this measure to secure it. 

Captain K. W. Shufeldt,^n his dispatch to the Secretary of 
the Navy, under date of " TJ. S. Steamer Plymouth, Monrovia, 
March 26, 1873," says: ** Perhaps nothing would add more to the 
strength and well-being of this Americo- African Kepublic than 
the establishment of steam communication between it and the 
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mother country. A connection thus sustained would have an 
important bearing upon our own political and commercial 
necessities, and create the one thing needful to the progress of 
this country; for I am fully convinced that immigration, with 
a moderate amount of capital, is all that is now required to 
place Liberia upon a permanent footing, and to insure an increas- 
ing prosperity. 

" This young nation, weak by virtue of its birth and inher- 
itance, is essentially an American outpost upon the confines of 
barbarism, and it deserves, on this account, the fostering care 
of the American people. After an interval of twenty-six years 
since I first visited Monrovia, I do not find as much progress 
as I had hoped for; but there are no evidences of retrogression, 
and this is in itself proof that this people had secured too firm 
a foothold upon African soil ever to be expelled. The idea 
of Christian civilization is too firmly planted here to be 
uprooted." 

nrtSBIOS LXB£BIA. 

The subject of a comprehensive interior policy is engaging 
the earnest attention of the authorities and leading men of 
Liberia, and a growing determination is apparent to avail them- 
selves of the vast resources of trade and population on the 
East. The opening of highways inward from the Coast has 
been intelligently agitated, for present absolute wants as well 
al for future probable contingencies. That entire region is 
represented to be of the highest possible interest. Its health- 
fulness, its productiveness, the facility with which good roads 
and railways may be constructed, the large, cultivated and 
active Mahommedan tribes, having schools, and books, and 
mosques, all combine to make it one of the most important 
portions of the West African Continent : presenting a wide 
and inviting field for the enterprise of the merchant, the set- 
tler, and the missionary. 

Eeports from Liberia mention accessions to the membership 
of different churches. These reports were accompanied by 
argent calls irom several of the neighboring kings and head- 
men to come among them and their people with schools and the 
Gospel. Oilla Somer, king of the Golah tribe, is stated to have 
recently visited Monrovia, to obtain, as he said, " a God-man 
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who will learn my people the religion of Jesus Christ." He 
offered to give three thousand acres of land, and more, if de- 
sired, for tlie use of schools and missions in his country. 

Liberian Christians are not indifferent to these openings, and 
they declare themselves anxious, if the means were within 
their power, to press inland with the arts of civilized life and 
the ordinances 6f religion. They appeal to their brethren in 
the United States to help them, and there is a general feeling 
that the colored people of this country will not b'e slow to show 
their interest in the benighted population of the land of their 
ancestors. 

The efforts of Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Samuel Baker in Zan- 
zibar, Eastern Africa, and into the interior, for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, have been eminently cheering. 

Explorations are progressing into various portions of the 
Continent, and it will not much longer be unknown. Those of 
the past few years reveal immense tracts of rich and attrac- 
tive territory, interspersed by lakes and rivers, designed by 
Providence, it is believed, as seats of a future high civiliza- 
tion. 

EDUCATION IK LIBEBIA. 

The semi-annual reports to June 30th last, of the teachers 
of the two schools at Arthington and that at Brewerville, sup- 
ported by this Society from the income of the Graham legacy, 
show them to have had an average daily attendance of eighty- 
six scholars, composed mostly of quite young persons of both 
sexes, and the studies to have been spelling, reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography, in which encouraging 
progress was made. 

Of the state of education in Liberia, the lateEeport of theMaS" 
sachusetts Colonization Society gives the following elaborate 
account: 

'* All the missions have schools. Each mission reports its 
schools to its own Missionary Board. But there is no arrange- 
ment by. which reports of all the schools are collected at any 
one centre; nor do they all cover the same period of time. 
According to the latest information that has reached us, they 
are as follows : 



'ilLji^.i.^A.'f^ ■ L:^'^.. * 
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Missions. Schools. Scholars. 

Protestant Episcopal 20 443 

Methodist Episcopal 15 450 

Baptist... 6 42 

Southern Baptist 7 68 

Presbyterian 3 41 

Lutheran 1 39 

I ______ 

) '52 1083 

" Of these 52 schools, however, 12 report no n.umher of schol- 
ars, though some are said to be "well attended." If we sup- 
pose them to average 20 each, the whole number will be 1,323. 
A few private schools may raise the whole number to 1,500. 

"To give each child of the civilized population of Liberia 
four years at school, supposing that population to be 20,000, 
would probably require an habitual attendance of about 1,600. 
The number of scholars reported is nearly large enough for 
* that purpose, and authorizes the conclusion that Americo-Li- 
berian children generally have some opportunity for primary 
school education. But generally the reports do not give the 
age or sex of the scholars, the constancy of their attendance, 
the studies pursued, or the progress made. 

"There has been a system of common schools in the statute- 
book of Liberia almost from its first settlement, and several 
beginnings have been made of putting it in operation. But, 
for a complication of reasons which it would be difficult to ex- 
plain so as to do justice to all parties, its operation has never 
been universal, and it has been often wholly interrupted, and 
the work of primary education has gone almost wholly into 
the hands of the missions. And as these missions are wholly 
independent of each other, each has its own sytems, and there 
is no one system of common schools for the whole Republic 
except that in the statute-book, which is not in operation. 

" To these remarks it is proper to add the following passage 
from the last annual message of President Roberts: 

"*In general, our native population is making encouraging 
advances, under the fostering operations of our civil and re- 
ligious institutions; and I shall hope that the Legislature will 
find it within the scope of their pecuniary ability to continue, 
if not increase, the means of facilitating this desirable work. 
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Many of the ohief^ and beadmeD of the triboB within our limits 
are now earnestly importaning the Government to establish 
schoola in their districta, for the instruction of their children 
in the principles of Cristianity, in the ordinary brancbee of 
literature, and in thearts of civilized life. 

'"In regard to the subject of general education in Liberia, I 
may only remark, that it ia etill of paramount importance. 
And it is a matter of deep regret that, even with the generous 
assistance of missionary societies in the United States, we are 
not able to supply the increasing demands for educational 
facilitiea in many of our scattered Americo-Liberiaa settle- 
■ raents. Some of these are wholly without regular schoola, and 
others have achools of such low grade as to scarcely deserve 
the name of schools. Nothing can he more desirable than 
that the youth of our country, the whole country, should have 
placed within their reach the means of acquiring that degree 
of mental training necessary to make them useful members of 
society; and also, as far as practicable, to lay such a founda- 
tion as will enable them to reach readily those attatnmenta 
required for the higher dntiea of life. In this view we have 
not only to deplore the need of funds to maintain schools, but 
slao the need of efficient teachers to conduct them. No one 
can doubt that both the Church and the State are now suffer- 
ing for the want of additional intelligence to aid in advancing 
the civil and religioua institutions of the country. In this con- 
nection I hhve great pleasure in communicating to the Legis- 
lature, that that distinguished philanthropist and noble friend 
of Liberia, Hon. H. M. Schieffelin, who has always felt the 
liveliest interest in the educational advancement of the Bepnb- 
lic, has jnst created a foundation from which the Government 
may expect to receive three hundred dollars per annum for 
the nae of common schools. We thank him and the gentlemen 
who are co-operating with him in this kindnesa. 

"'And I may alao add here, that we have great cause for 
thankfulneaa that a graoions Providence put it into the hearts 
of our friends in the United States — especially in Masaachn- 
setts, the oradle of Amerimn literatare snd cdeDoe — to estab- 
lish Liberia College. It Stan lis among us as a beacon light; 
an important and efficient agency in diftpeUiug the deep gloom 
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which for so many weary centuries has enveloped the minds 
of the people of this degraded Continent. It is an incalculable 
blessing to Liberia and to Africa; it has already prepared a 
goodly number of young men for usefulness, many of whom 
are now rendering valuable service as teachers and other-wise 
in various parts of the Eepublic I shall hope that American 
philanthropy will continue to cherish an enterprise so emi- 
nently worthy of Christian sympathy, and will amply endow 
it for the successful prosecution of the work it is designed to 
accomplish."* 

"By this time President Eoberts knows that an important 
step has been taken towards the fulfillment of his hope that 
the College will be endowed. In February last the Trustees 
of Donations for Education in Liberia received a donation of 
$20,000, to be invested as a permanent fund, the income of 
which is to be expended in the support of that College. The 
money was immediately invested, safely and profitably. 

" This generous donation ought to attract attention, and have 
influence as an example. It was not made in ignorance, or 
without consideration. The donor, the Hon. Albert Fearing, 
is well known as a man before whom the claims of the numer- 
ous benevolent enterprises of the day are brought, so that he 
is obliged to consider them and judge of their comparative 
merits. His duties as a member of the Board of Trustees, from 
its organization in 1850, and its President since 1855, have 
given him a thorough knowledge of the condition, wants, and 
prospective usefulness of Liberia College. He gave $5,000 
in 1864 as a permanent fund for its library, and has given other 
sums at other times, so that the whole amount of his benefac- 
tions is about $30,000 in cash, besides a large amount of per- 
sonal labor and valuable time. The testimony of such a 
donation, from i^uch a source, ought to have a convincing and 
persuasive influence on those who have wealth which they 
wish to use for the benefit of mankind. 

"Though the management and support of Liberia College is 
no part of the work of this Society, but of the Trustees of 
Donations for Education in Liberia, who have founded and 
sustained it, yet we have an interest in its success, which 
authorizes and impels us to notice whatever concerns it. The 
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Republic which this Society is building up indispensably needs 
the College, that it may be furnished with intelligent citizens 
to fill the various departments of public life, and especially to 
carry the light of Christian civilization to its six hundred 
thousand aboriginal inhabitants, and to the uncounted millions 
who qit in darkness beyond them. We, therefore, thank- 
fully record every addition to its means of permanency and 
usefulness.*' 

OTJB MIS8I0H. 

The facts given in this review, as well as the history of African 
Colonization from the beginning, demonstrate the incalculable 
importance and utility of our work as a Society. It was never 
80 important, so necessary, and so promising as now. The 
extinction of slavery, so far from lessening our obligations to 
Africa and the colored people, has only enlarged and intensi- 
fied them. The great purpose of our organization has ever 
been the establishment of a civilized and Christian nation on 
the West Coast of Africa, to which, if they found it to he to 
their interest, the colored people of the United States might 
emigrate, but, which, whether they emigrated to it or not in 
numbers materially aff'ecting their race here, would be the most 
powerful agency that man could devise for the civilization 
and Christianization of Africa. If, while slavery existed, mas- 
ters manumitted their slaves to remove them to Liberia, to 
that extent Colonization promoted freedom. Then, however, 
as now, the great object was the establishment of such a nation 
in Africa as to-day exists feebly but honorably in Liberia. To 
increase its numbers, to enlarge its usefulness, to enable it to 
work out great and good results, is the grand aim of the 
American Colonization Society. 
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FIFTT-SEVEITTH ANNIVESSAST. 

The A31ERICAN Colonization Society held its Fifty-seventh 
Annual Meeting, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, presiding, in the 
Thirteenth-street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C, on the 
evening of ti»e 20th January, where a large audience listened 
to four addresses. Eev. Dr. Samson, of New York, spoke 
convincingly on the obligations of America to colonize, in 
Liberia, at the expense of the State, such freedmen as desire 
to go there. Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Newark, N. J., eloquently 
treated of the providential aspects and prospects of African 
colonization. Eev. Dr. Pearne submitted cogent reasons why 
Christians and philanthropists should give enlarged and con- 
tinued support to the work of the Society. Rev. Dr. Orcutt 
followed with some well-considered and appropriate sugges- 
tions. The Annual Report, presented on the occasion, is given 
in the preceding pages. The meeting, which lasted from 7.30 
until nearly 10 o'clock, grew in interest up to its close. 

The Board of Directors met in the Colonization Building, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 20 and 21, Ho«. Mr. 
Latrobe in the chair. The sessions were well attended by 
Life Directors and Delegates from Auxiliary Societies. They 
were occasions* of unusual interest, and it was felt that the 
prospects of the Society were never more hopeful. Measures 
were taken to arouse an increased interest in the Christian 
civilization of Western Africa, by helping thither intelligent 
and religious colored people from this country to strengthen 
the expanding Republic of Liberia. 



MIinJTES OF THtS AMBBICAN COIiOITIZATIOir SOCIETY. 

Washington, D. C. January 30, 1874. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held this evening, commencing at 7i o'clock, in the First 
Baptist Church, Thirteenth street, near G; the President, 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. James H 
Cuthbert, D. D., Pastor of the Church. 

Brief introductory remarks were made by the President ot 

2 
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the Society; and the Fifty-seveDth Annual Eeport of the So- 
ciety was presented by the Corresponding Secretary, who also 
read .extracts therefrom. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from the Rt. 
Eev. William B. Stevens, D, D., Philadelphia, December 11; 
and from Hon. Eeverdy Johnson, Baltimore, December 26, 
1873, expressing regret that paramount duties and prior en- 
gagements would prevent them from addressing the Society 
at this time, and of their good wishes for its progress and suc- 
cess. 

Addresses were delivered by the Eev. George W. Samson, D, 
D., of New York ; Eev. William J. E. Taylor, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J. j Eev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., of Cincinnati ; and Eev. 
John Orcutt, D. D., of New York. 

The Society then adjourned to meet to-morrow at 12 m., in 
the Colonization Building. 

The benediction was pronounced by Eev. John K. Converse, 
of Burlington, Vermont. 



Colonization Building, 

Washington, D. C. January 21, 1874. 

The American Colonization Society met this day at 12 
o'clock M., pursuant to adjournment: President Latrobe in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of last evening were read and 
approved. 

Rev. John Maclean D. D., Alraon Merwin, Esq., and Eev. 
Thomas H, Pearne, D. D., lYer6 appointed a Committee to 
nominate the President and Yice Presidents of the Society for 
the ensuing year. 

On motion of Hon. Peter Parker, it was 

Resolved, That the Society returns its grateful acknowledgments to the 
Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Rev, William J. R. Taylor, D. D., Rev, 
Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., and Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., for their very able, 
eloquent, and impressive addresses, delivered last evening at its Fifty- 
seventh anniversary meeting, and that they be requested to furnish copies 
for publication. 

Mesolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the pastor, Rev, 
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James H. Cuthbert, D. D., and to the officers of the First Baptist Church, for 
their very cordial grant of the use of their Church for our annual meeting 
held there last evening. 

Resolvedy That the thanks of the Society be given to the choir of the First 
Baptist Church, for their excellent and acceptable music on the occasion of 
our Fifty-seventh anniversary meeting. 

Rev. Dr. Maclean, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented a report nominating and recommending the 
re-election of the present President and Vice Presidents of the 
Society, and the following named gentlemen, as additional 
Vice Presidents, viz: Rev. Randolph S. Foster, D.D., of Ohio; 
Rt. Rey. William B. Stevens, D. D., of Pennsylvania ; Eli K. 
Price, Esq., of Pennsylvania ; Rt. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. 
D., of Ohio; and Theodore L. Mason, M. D., of New York. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Society 
elect the persons nominated by the Committee^ as follows : 

President. 
1853. Hon. John H. B. Latbobe. 

Vice Presidents. 

L833. Moses Allen, Esq., New York. 1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, California. 

1838. Hon. Henry A. Foster, New York. 1859. Hon. Henry M. SchieflFelin, N. Y. 

1838. Robert Campbell, Esq., Georgia. 1861. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., LL.D., N. J. 

1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 

1840. Hon. Willard Hall, Delaware. 1861. Hon. William E. Dodge, New York. 

L841. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., R. I. 1862. Robert H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Island. 

1843. Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, N. J. 1862. Rey. Thomas DeWitt, D. D., N. Y. 

1845. Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, Ky. 1866. Hon. James R. Doolittle, Wisconsin. 

1848. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Conn. 1867. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pennsylvania. 

1849. Rev. Lovick Pierce, D. D., Georgia. 1869, Hon. William C. Alexander, N. J. 
1851. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Ky. 1869. Hon. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. 
1851. Hon. Frederick P. Stanton^ D. C. 1869. Rev. 8. Irenseus Prime, D. D., N. Y. 
1853. Hon. Horatio Seymour, New York. 1869. Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., N. Y. 
1853. Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Penn. 1869. James B. Hosraer, Esq., Conn. 
1853. Rev. John P. Durbin, D. D., N. Y. 1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 

1853. Edward McGehee, Esq., Mississippi. 1871- Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, N. X 

1854. Rev. Edmund 8. Janes, D. D., N. Y. Id72. Rt. Rev. John Johns, D. D., Virginia. 
1854. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Penn. 1872. Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D. D., Ky. 
1854. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Delawave. 1872. Harvey Lindsly, M. D., D. G. 

1854. Rev. Rob't Paine, D. D., Mississippi. 1873. Hon. Charles S. Olden, New Jersey. 
1854. Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D. D., Ohio. 1874. Rev. Randolph S. Foster, D. D., Ohio. 
1854. Rev. Edward R. Ames, D. D., Md. 1874. Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Pa. 
1854. Rev. James C. Finley, Illinois. 1874. Eli K. Price, Esq., Pa. 

1854. Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 1874. Rt. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., O. 

1854. Rev. Nathan L. Rioe, D. D., Missouri. 1874. Theodore L. Mason, M. D., N. Y. 



The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 
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On motion, it was 

Besolved, That the Annual Report of the Society be referred to the Board 
of Directors. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Society do now adjourn, to meet on the third Tuesday 
in January, 1875, at 7J o'clock p. m., in such place as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall designate. 

LETTEBS FBOM DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

The next best thing to an address from each of the follow- 
ing named gentlemen, were the letters annexed, written in 
repponse to invitations sent them by the Committee to make 
arrangements for the late Anniversary Meeting of the Society: 

FROM REV. DR. HUMPHREY. 

Louisville, Ky., November, 21, 1873. 

To Hon. Peter Parker and William Coppinger, Esq: 

Dear Sir : Your favor of the 18th instant is at hand. I am sorry to say 
that I cannot go to Washington in January, my engagements here and else- 
where forbidding. My visit to the "Colonization rooms" last winter gave 
me renewed confidence in the wisdom of the plans adopted by the Society, 
and in the spirit with which they are executed. I feel more inclined to go a 
second time than I did to go the first time. But I mast decline the service 

now. Very truly yours, 

E. P. Humphrey. 



FROM BISHOP STEVENS. 

Philadelphia, December 11, 1873. 

Hon. Peter Parker and William Coppinger, Esq., Committee: 

Gentlemen : Absence from the city has prevented my replying earlier to 
your kind invitation to deliver an address at the ensuing Anniversary of the 
American Colonization Society. 

> have tried to bring myself to accept it, but stern duty forbids, and I must 
reluctantly decline. I feel the deepest interest in the cause, which ought to 
take hold of the hearts of Christians and statesmen, as one of the great mis- 
sionary and civilizing agencies of the world ; but I shall not be able, con- 
sistent with paramount duties, to plead for so admirable a Society next 
month. , 

The desire to gratify two such excellent friends as yourselves was a strong 
motive urging me to go to Washington, as it would be peculiarly pleasant to 
meet you both again and renew the pleasant associations of the past. 

With sincere regards to each of you, I remain, gentlemen, very truly, 
yours, William Bacon Stevens. 
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FROM HON. BBVEBDY JOHNSON. 

Baltimore, December 26, 1873. 
Messrs. Peter Parker and William Coppinger, Committee, &c., Washing- 
ton : 

Gentlemen : I would gladly comply with the request you make of me if I 
could ; but an engagement which I am forced to fulfill will take me to Phil- 
adelphia on the evening of the 20th of the coming month. To Lave had 
8ueh an opportunity as you tender me to do whatever I might be able to 
promote the great moral, political, and Christian ends which your Association 
is seeking to attain, weuld be a source of much gratification to me. To 
spread civilization and Christianity through benighted Africa is a work 
which must challenge the approval of mankind, whilst to our colored citi- 
zens, now, thank God, unshackled by slavery, to establish for themselves a 
home in which they will be able to exhibit the ability with which nature 
may have endowed them, without the obstacles of prejudice which caste or 
color may create, would be to them and to the world an achievement of 
iicalculable value. 

Sincerely regretting that I am obliged to decline the request with which 
you have honored me, and with thanks for the honor, I remain, with much 

regard, your obedient servant, 

Reverdy Johnson. 



AFKIGAN COLONIZATION-ITS CLAIMS. 

BY REV. THOMAS H. PEARNE, D. D. 

What claimB has the American Colonization Society upon 
the support of Christians and philanthropists ? In this article, 
nine facts *are stated in answer, as follows: 

1. For fifty-seven years this Society has had the confidence 
and co-operation of some of the noblest and best men of two 
hemispheres. Earnest and distinguished philanthropists in 
England and in America have wrought together in this great 
work with no common energy. Philosophers and patriots, 
statesmen and Christians, have found honor and joy in labor- 
ing to promote the objects of this Society. Rev. Dr. Pisk, 
President of the Wesleyan University, said that ** the cause 
of the Colonization Society is the cause of God." Hon. 
Henry Clay once said, "Every emigrant to Africa is a mis- 
sionary, carryings with him credentials in the holy cause of 
civilization, religion, and free institutions.." Finley and Gur- 
ley, and Cresson and Bacon, and Hall and M'Lain have con- 
secrated this cause by their connection with it. The earlier 
residents of th^ Society were men who stood deservedly high 
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for their eminent talents and their exalted positions — as Jus- 
tice Washington, Hon. Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, one of 
the signers of the Declaration, Ex-President Madison, and 
Hon. Henry Clay. 

2. The Legislatures of several of the States and the Cong^ress 
of the United States have, by special acts, recognized the use- 
fulness of this Society, and have, in various ways and in re- 
peated instances, given it countenance and assistance. 

3. Conferences of Christian ministers and assemblies of min- 
isters and laymen have passed resolutions and adopted reports, 
recommending and approving the work of this Society. This 
is true of Annual and General Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of the General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, and of other religious bodies. Members, ministers, 
and bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church have always 
taken a leading interest in this work. The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at its session in 1868, 
adopted' a report, setting forth, in eloquent* language, what has 
been eflPected in Africa by the American Colonization Society, 
and stating: 

"Last year, with an income of about fifty-eight thousand 
dollars, the Society sent out (to Africa) six hundred and thirty- 
three emigrants. Four thousand more are applying for pass- 
age. In conclusion, we beg to oflPer the following resolutions, 
namely: 

^^ Resolved, 1. That we recognize in the American Coloniza- 
tion Society an agency for the building up of a true Christian 
^civilization (in Africa,) and the evangelization of a great con- 
tinent. ' 

'•^Resolved, 2. That, wishing the Society all success in its 
labor of love, we commend.it to all the friends of religion and 
human progress." 

The irresistible conclusion from these facts is, that a work 
which can enlist in its behalf such supporters and advocates 
must have real merits; that no undeserving cause could secure 
such a following. Its claims are not less now than formerly. 
On the contrary, they are much greater. 

4. Planting the Colony of Liberia upon the Western Coast 
of Africa, fifty years ago, the Colonization Society by that 
means suppressed the slave-trade for a distance^f six hundred 
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miles, and within a district where the slave-trade had been 
most extensive and prosperous, and also most difficult to sup- 
press. Along this extent of sea-board, the agencies of the So- 
ciety did more, probably, to suppress that infamous traffic than 
the combined fleets of Great Britain and the United States. 

5. This Society has transported thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one emigrants from the United States to Li- 
beria, who, with one thousand two hundred and twenty-seven 
sent thither by the Maryland Colonization Society, and five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-two recaptured Africans, 
mostly taken on the high seas by United States war frigates, 
and sent to Liberia by the United States (lovernment, make 
up a total of twenty thousand seven hundred and sixty-six sent 
to that Coast. These, with their descendants, number now, say 
twenty-five thousand, 'who are settled there in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, in a climate congenial to them, upon the most fertile 
lands, and where, unvexed by the annoyances of prejudice and 
color-caste, they may assert their manhood, and enjoy the 
blessings of health and competence. 

It may be asserted, without fear of successful denial, that 
those who have gone to Africa have greatly bettered their 
condition: that is, the persons who have gone to Liberia are 
better off than they were before g^^^gy and than those who 
are left in this country. This is the testimony of those Af- 
ricans who have settled in Liberia. At a public meeting, held 
in Monrovia, the following was unanimously adopted, namely : 

" Whereas, it has been widely and maliciously circulated in 
the United States of America, that the inhabitants of this 
colony are unhappy in their condition and anxious to return: 

"Besolved, That the report is false and malicious, and origi- 
nated only in design to injure the colony by calling off the 
support and sympathy of its friends; that, so far from having 
a disposition to return, we should regard such an event as the 
greatest calamity that could befall us." 

With this agrees the testimony of those who have visited 
Liberia, and sojourned there. Hon. Abraham Hanson, Minis- 
ter Resident and Consul General of the United States to the 
Republic of Liberia, after a residence of three years therein, 
speaks in glowing terms of the thrift and prosperity of the 
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people of that country, and concludes: "Were I a member of 
the African race, with my knowledge of the tremendous weight 
that still oppresses them, and of the illimitable field which in- 
vites them to Liberia, with its innumerable facilities for com- 
fort, independence, and usefulness, I should gather my fannily 
around me, and embark on board the first vessel bound for 
that distant shore, even if I had to avail^ myself of the gener- 
ous aid which the American Colonization Society offers." 

6. Under the fostering care of this Society, a Christian 
nation has been planted in Africa, having free institutions, 
with an area of sixty thousand square miles, and a population 
of six hundred thousand. Of these, more than half a million 
have been rescued from utter savagoism, and raised to com- 
parative civilization. This Republic of Liberia has existed for 
twenty-six years. It holds treaty relations with the leading 
powers of the world, namely: The Hanseatic States, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Portugal, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Italy, France, Great Britain, Hayti, Brazil, and the 
United States. Liberia has a growing commerce; schools, 
seminaries, a college, and fift}'^ or more churches. Three mis- 
sionary Boards of the United States have, for years, annually 
expended in that field some $50,000. 

7. In establishing this Eopublic, the friends of Africa have 
a wid(^ and effectual door for the successful entrance of Christ- 
ianity into the heart of the African Continent. They have 
solved the problem, How is Africa to be redeemed? by an ex- 
tended and beautiful example of Christian civilization, planted 
in Africa, and successfully maintained, through the agency of 
the colored people themselves. Besides opening a door of ac- 
cess to "the regions beyond," and furnishing this instructive 
example, Liberia makes a convenierjt base of aggressive oper- 
ations in those interior regions. Tro|)ical Africa must be re- 
deemed by Africans. White men cannot do it. Liberia, a 
Christian government, administered by colored men, and bor- 
dering the intense darkness to be illuminated, is precisely the 
true point of departure, as well as the base of operations. In 
this single view of the case, this Society deserves the grateful 
co-operation of every Christian whose heart yearns for the 
redemption of Africa. 
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8. This creation of the Liberian Kepublic places before the 
freed men a grand enterprise, w(5rthy of their highest endeavor. 
It presents before them a motive which strongly appeals to 
their higher feelings, their nobler nature. No impracticable 
ideal is presented; but one whose possibility is assured by 
what has already been accomplished in Liberia. 

Colambn<», a white man, discovered an unknown continent, 
and bis name rings over the world and along the ages. Now, 
let Africans achieve the redemption of a continent, and the 
uplifting, civilization, and enfranchisement of one hundred and 
fifty millions of people, whom all others have for centu- 
ries combined to brutalize and oppress, and the race will need 
no defenders nor apologists. It will thus vindicate its own 
right to stand up, the equal of the proudest and the mightiest. 

In a recent lecture on races, Wendell Phillips insists that 
the black man must carve out bis own niche in the temple of 
fame. With equal eloquence and truth, Mr. Phillips says: 

" Suppose there comes a panic over the land, and Vanderbilt 
loses bis forty millions, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
driven nearly crazy at the situation, and nobody knows where 
the storm will stop, and there is not a brain powerful enough to 
drop the plummet into the profound history of the hour, and 
say. Here is the panacea! Let a colored man step to the 
front in such a moment. Perhaps he is worth a quarter of a 
million : and be says to the astonished world " Here is the path 
that will lead you out." The world says, " We doubt it." He 
says, "Follow me;" plunges into the path he indicates; the 
heavens clear up, the waters become clear, and he steps out 
worth fifty millions from that single speculation. Let colored 
men do acts like these, and the world will begin to look up a 
history for you. Until that time, you have to look it up for 
yourselves. The recognition of the colored race will never 
come from your claiming it; the world never yields to a claim- 
ant. The world worships but one thing — success. Go and do 
it. Go and do something that nobody else can do. Go and be 
something that nobody else can be. When you can do that, 
from that moment the world will recognize your race." 

In thus giving the black man the opportunity, the occasion, 
and the motive to lift up his race to greatness and immortality, 
the Colonization Society has entitled itself to the gratitude and 
the support of all races and peoples. 
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9. African colonization, through the agency of this Society, 
has, for half a century, being paying, in yearly installments, 
very small ones, a small part of the mighty debt which the 
United States owes to Africa for centuries of robbery and 
spoliation. That debt is incalculable in amount; so great that 
only God knows its extent. What has been done in sending 
a few thousands to Africa, and placing them in circumstances 
comfortable for them, hopeful for AfricOi, does not equal a tenth 
part of the interest due and unpaid. To pay the whole debt, 
principal and interest, woula bankrupt the world in sympathy 
and cash. But we can recognize the obligation ; and though 
our payments may be slow and scant, yet, if God sees that we 
mean to be honest with Him, that we do not repudiate, that 
we are trying to p^y. He will approve our intention, and bless 
even our small payments, as he has done the work of the 
Colonization Society. 

AFKICAN NATIONALITY.* 

It seems to be a constituent element of the characters of na- 
tions and individuals in all ages, climes, and countries, to pride 
themselves on their ancestry; and as such is the experience of 
the world, you will, I hope, pardon a Liberian when he asks, 
on this occasion, '* Whence are we; whither do we tend; how do 
we feel and reason? *^ 

1. Whence are we and why are we on the West Coast of 
Africa? ethnologically, are insolvable enigmas to the lettered 
world, not to the conjectural, vituperative and maledictive ; 
for, from such voluminous sources, Negro! you have your line 
of pedigree in the most glaring colors from the morning when 
the bright stars sang together and the celestial host rolled 
back the etherial canopy to behold and wonder at the mas- 
terpiece of their Sovereign, up to the present struggling on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

It is certainly a deplorable fact that a race of men scattered 
around the entire circumference of the earth, extending from 
the snows of North Europe and America to the equator, and 
from the equator to the extreme south — alike found dispersed, 
intermingled, and straggling among savage and barbarous, 
civilized and enlightened nations, should know nought of their 
origin. Negro! have no poets ever sung of the martial deeds 
and warlike exploits, convivial feasts and hallowed passions, 



• An Oration delivered before the Mayor, Common CouncU, and Citizens of 
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Independence. By A. B. King, B. A., (Liberia College.) 
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the inconceivable wealth, and the primeval religion of the 
sable in3'riads that have breathed on Afric's shores, no histo- 
rians transmitted the chronicles of the sires to the dusky sons? 
Alas! your history is enshrouded with more than Egyptian 
darkness— darkness that not only is felt but confounds. 

The most probable hypothesis as to the dispersion of man 
on the West Coast of Africa, appears to be something like 
this : That Egypt was the source from which the vast and^far- 
spreading domain of Africa got her p^opulation. The progen- 
itors of the first entered at an early date of the second world, 
and a family from one of the other two brothers subsequently 
migrated, and by intermixture with the former a. distinct race 
arose. '*The dissatisfied, the turbulent, the defeated, and the 
criminal would, in these earliest times,. be thrown off from a 
settled community in Egypt, to penetrate into the southern 
and western regions. They would generally die there. Many 
ages of such attempts might pass before those individuals 
reached the marshes of the great central plateau, whose con- 
stitutions suited that position. Many of them, moreover, 
would die childless. Early death to the adult, and certain 
death to the immature, would sweep families off, as the streams 
bounding from southern Atlas intrude on the desert, and per- 
ish there. The many immigrants, to whom all external things 
were adverse, would be, for generation after generation, until 
the few remained, whom heat, exposure, toil, marsh-vapor, and 
fever left as an assorted and acclimated root of new nations." 
Such, says an American, seems to have been the process in 
Africa by which a declension of their nature took place from 
Egypt in two directions; one through the central plains down 
to the marshes of the Gaboon or the Congo river, where the 
"aberrant peculiarities of the negro seem most developed; and 
the other along the mountains, by the Nile and the Zambeze, 
until the Ethiopian sank into the Hottentot. By philological 
researches and investigations it has been positively proved 
that the dialects of southern and equatorial Africa bear a very 
strong resemblance to those of Northern Africa. "The poor, 
despised Bushman, forming for himself, with sticks and grass, 
afar among the low-spreading branches of a potea, or nestling 
at sunset in a shallow hole, amid the warm sand of the desert, 
with wife and little ones, like a covey of birds, sheltered by 
some ragged sheep-skins from the dew of the clear sky, has an 
ancestral and mental relationship to the builder of the pyra- 
mids and the colossal temples of Egypt, and to the artists who 
adorned them ! He looks on nature with a like eye, and stere- 
otypes in his language the same conclusions derived from it. 
He has in his words vivified external things, al^ they did, ac- 
cording to that form which, in our more logical tongues, we 
name poetical metaphor. The sun — *SooreeB* — is to him a 
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female, the productive mother of all organic life; and rivers, 
as Kuis-eep, Gar-eep, are endowed with masculine activity and 
strength." 

In the mythological history of Egypt, we find the dennigod 
Osiris on his grand march to Ethiopia. Later still, we read of 
the grand Sesostris conquest and over-land route to the At- 
lantic ocean, did not he meet the Negro on the West Coast of 
Africa? Heroditus has a passage relating to a gold traffic 
carried on by the Carthaginians and a people beyond the 
Straits. There is a curious as well as valuable document 
found among the remains of the Carthage chronicles, relating 
to a voyage by a commander named Hanno, sent to found 
colonies on the West Coast of Africa; but poor us! if his ac- 
counts of heated earth and rolling torrents of flame be true, 
we must have been fire-eaters or endued with salamandrine 
natures. 

During a confused period of Persian, Ptolemaic, Romaic, 
and Alexandrian discoveries, we can lay claim to nothing tangi- 
ble until the seventh century, when a grand revolution changed 
the face of the world. The followers of Mohammoud, inspired 
by fanatical zeal, issued forth from Arabia, startling the whole 
world, spreading their conquests and* settlements even over 
landfi unvisiled by the Roman eagle. Their wandering habits, 
and the use of the camel, an animal expressly formed for sandy 
deserts, enabled them to overcome insuperable obstacles to 
others. The Sahara, hitherto an impassable waste, became 
now a well defined thoroughfare. Soon the muezzin's cry was 
heard from the mineral regions of Kano, Bornou, Kaugha, and 
Tinibuctoo. After the Moslem conquests and discoveries comes 
that grand career of maritime enterprise which termiuated-in 
the circumnavigation of the African continent and the discov-^ 
ery of a passage to India. It was carried on entirely by the 
Portuguese, and proceeded by gradual steps, from the round- 
ing of Cape Bojadore, in 1433, by Gilanez to the memorable 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, by Yascode Gama. 

Scarcely two centuries intervening from this important dis- 
covery, we find the Dutch, Portuguese, and English flocking 
to the West Coast of Africa, and dying amidst Africa's abund- 
ance, languishing on the grand and picturesque banks of the 
majestic rivers — " glitteritag in the morning sun" — fatigued 
and emaciated amidst Afric's shady groves and valleys, scorched 
and blackened by a tropical sun. One moment he is thridding 
the burning sands and parching siroccos of Sahara's waste ; 
the next, seated upon the towering summit of the Atlas, sail- 
ing up the never-ending Nile, ^or gliding down the beautiful 
Niger. 

What sought the white man in the African's land of dark- 
ness and superstition ? What attracted the proud Caucasian 
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from his landed home to Lybia's wastes and deserts ? Why 
this needless expense of lives and money? Discovery \q the 
startling answer. Man is soon satiated and tired by sameness 
and monotony; novelty must enter among the enjoyments of 
his senses. Like the child and his toys, he stretches out his 
hands for more. But one of the main reasons that caused 
these desecrations of our fatherland was an unslacking thirst 
and greed for gain. The great mineral wealth and natural 
advantages of the African continent had been highly exagger- 
ated beyond the bounds of truth. 

American Negro I manumitted Negro I LiberiansI here is 
about to dawn your beginning! The Caucasian adventurers 
being baulked in their attempts to amass the great wealth 
which they had been persuaded to believe was strewed over 
the land, dastard hypocrisy ! vain conceit ! they now, with 
an air of philanthropy and benevolence, turn their attention 
to their dusky brethren. We are going to enslave you, but it 
is for your benefit. We think it preferable that you should 
have the air of an enlightened man (though a slave) than 
roaming among the dreary wilds of Africa; but they forgot 
that this very roaming about implied freedom, and that noth- 
ing is so highly prized by the Ethiopian as freedom; they 
forgot that he possessed a frame which^[was] inured to priva- 
tion, and that his wants [were] few; they forgot that the wil- 
derness, as the land of his fathers, had attractions and associ- 
ations for which nothing on a foreign shore could compensate. 
The desert, with all its terrors, had charms for the Negro ; it 
was dear to him as his home, the place of his birth, and the 
hallowed spot where his kindred lie interred; and all other 
realms seemed drear and desolate. In the desert he had been 
planted by a wise and good Providence ; he had a nature suited 
to the climate, and he was happy ; for he was free I Liberty is 
sweet to all 1 Who, then, shall pronounce that in American 
bondage, the African was better off! 

Thus our fathers were taken forcibly from their native land 
"like dumb-driven cattle," and enslaved for three hundred 
years in foreign countries, suflfering every hardship and calam- 
ity which it is possible for human to endure with life. How 
many thousands sank beneath the burden 1 how many scrupled 
not to remove their galling, clanking chains by their own 
hands — "give me liberty, or give me death!" "By BabePs 
streams they sat and wept." No God-inspired Moses was 
reared to lead this unfortunate people forth to " a land flowing 
with milk and honey." 

3ut glory to the immortal names of a host of magnanimous 
and benevolent minds! The negro's rights were asserted, 
champions arose to speak to the mighty Pharaoh — public 
opinion. God made of one blood all the nations of the earth. 
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Let thy brother go, were their tenets. By their indefatigable 
and untiring labors in behalf of the negro, the scheme of 
emancipation began. In course of time these manumitted 
slaves began to multiply. Seeing their thriftiness, handicraft, 
and surprising imitativeness exhibited under that precious 
boon — freedom, they argued great things for the negro, if he 
could be returned to his fatherland. Under this conviction, 
philanthropy and benevolence sent forth men to spy a land 
for the negro, where he might show to the world his undenia- 
ble unity and kindred to his more fortunate brothers. Liberia 
was founded. The negro was reshipped to his home — 

*• Home again from a foreign shore." 

After being trained for twenty-five years by a benevolent 
institution in the art of government, we, claiming to be a free, 
sovereign, and independent people, admitting no superior but 
what circumstances and conditions had made, began our ca- 
reer as a nation ob the 26th day of July, 1847. With what 
yearning and longing hearts had not our fathers looked for- 
ward to this day? It came, and they were found equal to the 
task of upholding this young infant Kepublic. 

I have endeavored briefly to show you from whence came 
we as a nation. And while we are still assembled between 
these walls, may we take to our bosoms what great hardships 
and difficulties our fathers suffered and endured in order to insure 
to their sons and daughters a home, a country I May we leave 
this assembly with feelings akin to the pioneers for God, for 
Liberia, for Africa I 

II. Whither do we tend? Where nations have for centuries 
passed through the varied stages of prosperity and decline, 
there will necessarily be found men, bulwarks of the State, who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day, capable of telling 
their contemporaries whether they will have cause to hope 
for prosperity or to fear decline in the future. , It requires a 
man whom the world calls a statesman of noble forecast and 
a far-seeing mind to read a nation's destiny. It is he who has 
given his mind and body to his country; he who, has worn out 
his life in anxiety and solicitude for the welfare of his native 
land ; he who has so immolated himself on his country's altar 
as to have acquired a species of prophetical character as a re- 
ward for his diligent service that can ascend **Pisgah and view 
the landscape o'er." Such a man can tell his son what sort of 
a country he will leave for him. Such a man dies with a joy- 
ful or despondent bosom. Joyful, because he beholds away 
in the dim, obscured future his native land arising to all that 
he could wish her, "great, glorious, and free;" despondent 
and listless, because he finds at last he has labored for nought ; 
he sees that his life-long aspirations are doomed to disappoint- 
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ment, his country's sun is setting. But for all thaSt, we will 
venture a remark or so. There is an old expression, " straws 
show which way the wind blows." If we cannot, with pro- 
priety, tell you of our future, we can at least tell you of our 
present, and entreat you to take a long look ahead for those 
who shall come after you j for is it not man's true mission on 
earth to labor for those who shall come after him ? The man 
for bis son ; the present generation for posterity ? Yes, we 
die that others may live. And he who is truly wise and so- 
licitous for the future welfare of his offspring will endeavor to 
pave the way to prosperity and happiness for them before 
leaving this world. 

So it becomes you who hold within your grasp the destiny 
of this infant Eepublic to take heed to what you do. Have 
you preserved untarnished' the legacy entrusted to you? 
Have you added to its importance, or dimmed its pristine 
lustre? Are you about to transmit to your sons an insti- 
tution of which they can boast? — a country which they can 
love? — a land for which they can die? If so, the old day 
dreams will be surely realized. Liberia will then be the home of 
the brave and free. If not, God only knows where we will 
bring up. If you have proven unworthy of your weighty 
responsibilrties, you have no extenuating circumstances for 
your conduct. You will then deserve the everlasting execra- 
tions of posterity for having tampered with the negro's 
cause, for having misguided our national plant, warped its 
youth, and probably destroyed its once destined manhood. 

Oh I ye who are so anxious to receive a nation's gifts from 
the ballot-box, poor and insignificant as ours are, how 
much better would it be if you would reflect upon the magni- 
tude of the responsibilities attendant on said gifts. Liberia is 
in its nascent, embryotic state. You are acting for nations 
countless and yet unborn. The land of Ethiopia is to be born 
again! Africa and her waste places are to be made glad. 
There is yet wanting a crowning stone in the great building 
of nations. Unto us it is permitted to hew, polish, and con- 
vey this stone. Shall we, then, as a nation, prove recreant to 
this, our great trust, and give occasion for further scandal 
and contumely to be heaped upon the negro? Blot not the 
fair page of the about-to-be history of the negro. 

III. Would that I could convey to you my idea of the hoble- 
ness and greatness of the minds of the Pilgrim Fathers I They 
came to Africa with no sordid or self-aggrandizing motives. 
They left a land of civilization and light, but of oppression 
and injustice to the black man, for a land of superstition, dark- 
ness, and heathenism, animated by no motive other than that 
which had been excited in their bosoms by the divinity of 
liberty. Having once tasted of this delicacy, however spar- 
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ingly, it transforms the man ; he is no longer contented with 
the crumbs that fall from the table; he is satisfied only with 
being an acknowledged and respected guest at the feast. 
Thus our fathers, with God and liberty before them as beacons 
and incentives, unlearned, and, worse still, liberated slaves, 
re-entered the wiids of Africa to erect a rude temple to this 
divinity, where their sons and daughters might worship and 
feast. To this end they suffered and endured all things. To 
this end they labored and died. Have you followed in their 
wake? Suit the means to the end, and we shall have a happy 
and prosperous country, if not a great and glorious one. 
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AMEKIGAN GOLOinZATION 80GIETT. 
BY W. J, B. TAYLOR, D. D. 

The fifty-seventh anniversary of this institution, which was 
celebrated in Washington, D. C, on the twentieth of January, 
developed a new interest in the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of Africa. The Annual Report indicates very plainly that 
the Society has entered upon a second period of its history, for 
which the first half century has been a providential prepara- 
tion. When the war was over and the amendments to the 
Constitution which grew out of that conflict were adopted, the 
American Anti-Slavery-Society disbanded. Its work was done 
when slavery was no more. But the American Colonization 
Society, which had been in a perpetual conflict with its ene- 
mies, instead of being dissolved has more to do, and brighter 
prospects of increasing usefulness than it ever before enjoyed. 
Liberia is its monument. African civilization and evangeliza- 
tion through Liberia are its grand objective points. As a 
missionary agency, its past services to the Kingdom of Christ 
are inestimable, and its capacities for future usefulness are in- 
definitely expanding.' If it did nothing for the next fifty years 
more than to pour annually into the infant Republic a stream 
of healthy, intelligent and thrifty emigrants from America, 
with their children and their Christian training, its work could 
not be spared. But with the increase of territory and of native 
population, and with its progress into the interior where 
healthy uplands, fertile soil and more intelligent tribes are 
found, it is absolutely essential that the best kind of colonists 
shall be sent, with implements, trades and resources of life, to 
strengthen the good influences that are already at work there, 
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and to multiply the radiating points of industry, intelligence, 
morals and religion. 

Now, just when Liberia needs and is prepared to take all the 
best colonial elements that can be sent her, more than three 
thousand emigrants are ready and anxious to go from this 
country. The number of applicants in a single month was 
over five hundred, and their ranks are constantly increasing. 
Shall they be furnished with transportation and the necessary- 
assistance to maintain themselves during the first six months 
of their abode in the new-found land of tjieir adoption? 

The question of emigration is also beginning to assume very 
important phases. Hitherto it has been almost exclusively a 
charitable work. But as the colored people in this country 
gain intelligence and earn money, it is reasonable to expect 
that the most desirable emigrants will be those thrifty ones 
who can pay and will gladly pay at least part of their passage 
money and equipment. This subject was discussed in the 
Board, and it was left to the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, other things being equal, to give the preference in the 
selection of emigrants to those who shall contribute a moder- 
ate sum toward their own expenses. 

The inauguration of such a policy must necessarily be very 
cautious and its progress gradual under the present circum- 
stances of the colored people. But it is believed that it will 
stimulate their own spirit of self-help, and lay strong founda- 
tions for an ultimate system of self-sustaining colonization of the 
most desirable class of emigrants. The time is coming when 
it may even become a lucrative traffic for lines of steamers be- 
tween America and Liberia, which will take over colonists and 
supplies and bring back the valuable commercial products of 
the Kepublic. The progress of Liberia and the ever increasing 
advancement of British arms and commerce in Western Africa, 
with other significant recent events, point to the accomplish- 
ment of these ends at no very distant day. Since the war 
ended, in 1865, the Society has sent three thousand and sixty 
persons to Liberia. This statement is of itself a sufficient an- 
swer to the ignorant prejudice that its work is done. 

Another very important position taken by colonizationists 
is that the Government of the United States should make suit- 
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able appropriations yearly for aiding those colored people of 
this country who wish to remove to Liberia. This view was 
maintained by Madison, Marshall, Glay, and other statesmen of 
the past, and is likely to come prominently before the public 
in connection with the national policy toward the freedmen. 
It is a part of the debt which we owe to that race whose bond- 
age is now broken, whose labor has been our wealth, and 
whose manhood can find its full development only in such a 
country as Liberia. There is no danger of our losing by their 
emigration any great amount of the industrial forces of our 
own land. But the few hundreds or even thousands who might 
go annually to Africa, and who would scarcely be missed here, 
would be a great accession to that little Eepublic. We believe 
that the cause is gradually rising into such importance as one 
of the leading factors of Providence in the complicated prob- 
lem of the freedmen's future, that it will rapidly make its own 
way to success, and that whatever its direction shall be here- 
after, Ho who hath begun this good work will carry it on until 
His kingdom shall no longer need its agency. 

What is now wanted is light upon the subject for the public. 
Facts are multiplying and events transpiring which should be 
kept before the people through the secular and religious press 
in the interest of this cause. Prejudice and opposition cannot 
long withstand the force of facts and the logic of events, and 
Christian philanthropy will not deny itself by standing aloof 
from a work which contains within itself the highest civilizing 
and evangelizing agencies of the world. 



IS A HIGHER CAREER NOT POSSIBLE FOR OTTR S0GIETT1 

BY REV. JOHN MILLER. 

The cause of Colonization is extraordinary in five respects : — 

I. First, for its versatility. It suits the objects of all 
schools. 

1. There are men who think the freedmen will dwindle; 
that an inferior race dwells in the presence of a superior race 
only on three conditions: either, first, of bondage j or, second, 
of amalgamation ; or, third, of wasting away ; and as slavery 
is abolished, and amalgamation not realized, and the wasting has 
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taken place in England and the North, and in the West India 
Islands, (at least these men think so,) they are just suited by a 
scheme that takes a colony of these people away from a pres- 
ence that overshadows them, and that gives them a free growth 
on their own soil. 

2. Again, an opposite school think they will do nobly here ; 
that they are fresher to influences of thrift than even the 
whites J that they are hungrier for intellectual development, 
and rapid in "the accumulation of wealth. The next cen- 
sus will determine between these contending parties; but, in 
the meanwhile, whichever turns out to be correct, these lat- 
ter must equally be fired by the thought of carrying the thrift 
and energy which they assert, to work its mission of control 
and betterment in the fatherland. 

3. Men who are alive about labor will not grudge one man 
a year out of four thousand fop so great an object ; and 

4. Men who are solicitous for votes can see that such a pro- 
portion can hardly affect the great party issue, even if the col- 
ored vote should remain a unit. 

Colonization has always suited pro-slavery men and aboli- 
tionists. Christians and infidels, political economists and phil- 
anthropists, patriots and cosmopolitans. I mean by that, has 
suited them in thesL Our very complaint is, that men have 
been so blind to that fact. All these classes have persecuted it. 
And its only safety has been that they could never combine. 
For whenever their camp-fires came in sight, each shouted 
across wonderingly, 'Why, what brought you here?' 

II. This enterprise is also astonishing for its many-sided- 

ness : 

1. First, as towards the freedman. For even if he will do 
well in this country, the colony gives him a double out-look. 
The Irishman, if he can do well in Ireland, still has more of an 
out-look if he has a share of the planet over here. 

2. Second, as to missions. Liberia, at a tithe of the expense, 
has done more good than all African missions put together. 

3. Third, as to philanthropy. It has suppressed the slave- 
trade. 
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4. Fourth, as to other nations. It has saved them the most 
expensive armaments. 

5. Fifth, as to civilization. It has planted almost the only- 
seeds of it. Blot out what Finley founded when he first put 
together the scheme of Colonization, and Africa would be 
moved back whole ages in the overthrow of savagism. 

6. Sixth, as to race advancement, Liberia has become the aris- 
tocratic centre. Men smile at such influeaces ; but they are, 
among white men at least, of the very highest. Leading men, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, are men that lead ; and if the plant- 
ers of the St. PauPs become, much more than they are now, 
the leading black people on the globe, the negro mind will look 
that way by the strongest of human appetites. A wealthier 
class will pay their own passage. An Exodus will begin in 
mass. The negro is ambitious to be first. And once settle it, 
that any place is the centre of negro life, and ship decks will be- 
gin to blacken with their loads, and we will have no difficulty 
in keeping up the colonization. 

III. Colonization has been astonishing as to li^ friends. They 
have been few to the last degree ; but what friends I Scoffed 
at and inhumanly belied, it has boasted friends in the very 
grandest of the nation. Clay, and Webster, and Marshall, 
and Mercer, and Stockton, and Alexander, and Mcllvaine, and 
Frelinghuysen, made it their special scheme. Never was 
there such a sight: the very scoff of a vast crowd, and the 
very child of the best intellects in the land ; and yet, in spite of 
this last fact, unprovided, and unsustained, and unpushed, it 
would sometimes seem as if it were the poorest enterprise that 
fanaticism had ever called into being. 

lY. And yet, fourthly, a most astonishing success. 
That may be called a success which transcends all that was 
expected of it. 
Finley never expected what Liberia already exhibits. 

Y. And, fifthly, its extraordinary promise/ If we admit that 
as a feature of success, there is no fact of this century and no 
act of the American people, and indeed no event since the 
first African was born, that has a better chance to set its 
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seal upOD the earth thaD the planting of this negro common- 
wealth. 

Now, can any one tell why this scheme, so extraordinary 
among the philanthropies of the West, should have been so 
little helped and so shamefully disesteemed? 

If we pictured this enterprise in the way that its merits sug- 
gest, we should think of it now as one of the very strongest 
in its hold, and too grasping, perhaps, in its influence on the 
councils of the Government; we should think of it as under 
some broad statesmanlike leader, as making itself felt in the 
philanthropies of every State; as never behind with funds 
when there was a wish to emigrate; as never without a voice 
to plead for it among the traducers of its history. 

Why may not this still be realized? 

Some trace its difficulties to the care of Providence, who 
would have the colony grow slowly in its early and forming 
period. That may be the final cause, but does not give the 
efficient reason. By what influence among men is it that 
Providence keeps back its growth? 

Some doubtless misconceive colonies, and are not aware how 
baffled and disappointing they usually have been ; and are, 
therefore, prejudiced against this colony, because, though less 
tried at its commej3cement than other colonies pf the world, it 
has still responded to this usual depression. 

Some may have been beaten off by partisanship. Partisan 
speeches on the very floor of its assemblies, and partisan par- 
agraphs, for such have been allowed in pleading its cause, have 
doubtless provoked many. For, by a strange fatality, this en- 
terprise, though of right not partisan, has had advocates of 
just opposite views, defending it injudiciously at different 
points in the country by forms of talk opposite to each other 
and exasperating to each respective form of political view. 

Why cannot all this be brought to an end ? 

Now is a favorable moment for a re-inauguration. The 
English have taken the trade of the West African Coast. 
Certain movements in New York give a favorable moment for 
recovering it. The Government has refused to give money to 
our enterprise. Let us try whether it will not give free im- 
port from the colony. The English are exploring and plan- 
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ning railroads. We have an interest there. We have table 
lands to occupy, and interior trade to seek, and, above all, 
large influences here, both among the blacks and the whites, 
which require high statesmanship, and broader and more ag- 
gressive views than we have yet claimed as belonging to 
this enterprise for the negro people. 

Colonization is more secular than the Church, and, therefore, 
lies more within the domain of what is earthly ; and yet it is 
more religious than the State, and should be fostered by earn- 
est prayer and by the utmost gifts of a religious people. 



ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE W. SAMSON, D. D.* 

All human enterprises which result in great and permanent 
blessings to mankind begin in the feeble and limited efforts of 
a few men ; they are prompted by convictions that take hold 
on deep principles of truth and right, which only a few minds 
of mature experience and free from personal ambition fully 
conceive; their full and comprehensive operation is retarded 
often for generations by the imperfect views and selfish spirit 
common to fallen human nature; but at length they triumph 
over every obstacle and command the admiration and support 
of nations and ages. 

Suchanenterpriseisthatofthecolonizationof the African Con- 
tinent by the descendants of its people, brought two centuries 
ago to the eastern shore of ^orth America. It is the world's 
latest and completest development of the law that emancipa- 
tion of enslaved captives is necessarily coupled with the duty 
of their restoration to the land of their nativity. This duty, 
whether the enslaved be a captive taken in war or a bondman 
forced to labor, grows out of three relations universally re- 
cognized among mankind as of binding force : first, the right 
of the enslaved to the use of the powers God has given him in 
the home where God placed him; second, the claim set up by 
nations having the power to enforce it; and third, the united 
" convictions of duty and interest which finally compel the cap- 
tor and master to acknowledge this right and to yield to its 
demand. 

•Delivered at the Fifty-Seventh Anniversary of the American Colonization Society 
at Washington, D. C, January 20, 1874. 
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The law of duty is drawn from the record of what men have 
thought and done in all ages of human history; and especially 
in primitive and simple times. All great writers on law and 
jurisprudence, from Solon to Blackstone, go back alike to Ho- 
mer and Moses for precedents; to the one because the fiction 
is reality, being but a picture of human impulses as they show 
themselves in the actual life of men ; the other because the 
faithful chronicle of one nation's experience is but a transcript 
of the principles ruling all nations. 

The principle of equity ruling individual and national duty 
to bond-servants among Asiatics is set forth in Jacob going 
back to his father with presents after a service of twenty 
years, and in the restoration of his descendants from centuries 
of bondage in Egypt, and afterwards in Assyria, when their 
masters, enriched by their labor, sent them back to their native 
land well provided for support in their settlement; and that 
universal law of recognized obligation is now seen in the stip- 
ulations of the Chinese, the Eussian, and other governments in 
Asia, that no subject of theirs shall be removed for foreign 
service without the guarantee of his return by the employer. 
That same principle, always and everywhere ruling European 
mind and action, is pictured in the inexorable law which com- 
pelled tfie final restoration of the captive Helen to her Grecian 
lord, as it more quickly prompted the return of Briseis with 
igifts to her Trojan sire; and this law of inseparable connection 
Jl^etween emancipation and restoration is still read in the de- 
mand on Turkey by the Allied Western Powers that the 
.greeks, after four centuries of bondage, should be restored 
k0ih to their freedom and their property rights; it is now 
^nding in the claim of both England and the United States 
^';to the very doubtful case of the Yirginius captives; and it is 
aread in the order from the Italian Government, this morning 
"pflkblished at New York, that children brought to this country 
byi Italian padroni shall be returned before the 15th May to 
4r]pieir homes at the cost of their masters. 

>itiThe point for our consideration to-night is, that this princi- 
ple is not only binding, but it has been specially recognized as 
Htilt holding between enlightened and prospered America and 

y toioo 

benighted and down- trodden Africa. It is our privilege and 
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pride to hail the fact that, in the entire history of our Ameri- 
can nation, this principle has been both recognized and con- 
trolling; and that the American Colonization Society is its 
noble monument. 

It should be always borne in mind in any survey of what 
men and nations have said and done, that our Divine Ruler 
and Redeemer has himself linked the impulses of interest and 
duty indissolubly in man's nature; and He means that they 
shall never be severed in the noblest human endeavor, not 
even in the moral redemption of man. The very law of Heaven 
is, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;" the stimulus to 
Christian enterprise from the Divine Master's own lip is "an 
hundred-fold in this world" to him who " forsakes all" to pro- 
mote His cause; human interests, individual and national, 
are legitimate appeals to engage in Christian enterprise; com- 
merce is generally the pioneer of Christian missions; and no 
intelligent mind could have full confidence in the Colonization 
of Africa by r.estored natives if in every stage of its progress 
these divinely linked impulses of interest and duty were not 
found to be combined in the acts and words of the three par- 
ties concerned : the American whites who send the emigrants, 
the emigrants themselves who go, and the people of Liberia 
and of the African Continent who urge their claim to colo- 
nists. 

The suggestions which have led to African colonization can 
be traced far back into the history of the American Colonies 
and of the infant nation; and it is worthy of remark that in 
each step taken American sentiment leads and British phi- 
lanthropy follows; while both act from interest as well as 
from duty. 

In August, 1773, before the American war, prompted by the 
desire of some young African slaves to return to their native 
land as Christian missionaries, Dr. Ezra Stiles, of Newport, 
R. I., afterwards President of Yale College, joined by the cel- 
ebrated theologian. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, wrote an address on 
the iniquity of the slave-trade, and proposed the education and 
sending out of these African youth as " the least compensation 
we are able to make to the poor Africans for the injuries they 
are constantly receiving from this unrighteous practice;" to 
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which address responses came in the form of pecuniary con- 
tributions both from Scotland and New England. In 1787, the 
same year that the United States Constitution declared that 
the slave-trade should cease after twenty-one years, Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton published an address to the free people of 
color in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, proposing to become 
the leader of a colony to b.e settled on the West Coast of Africa. 
Shortly after Dr. Hopkins corresponded with Granville Sharpe, 
of England, making a kindred suggestion; and in 1792, five 
years later, the Governraent'of Great Britain at great expense 
transported the negroes captured in the American States dur- 
ing the war of Independence, who had been temporarily sup- 
ported in Canada, to the new territory obtained for them at 
Sierra Leone, on the West Coast of Africa. From this day 
the duty of restoring at public expense the descendants of 
African captives to their native land becomes a controlling 
sentiment; which sentiment has not died out from the Ameri- 
can breast, and cannot now be stifled except from a mistaken 
view of the interests and obligations involved. 

England, led as America was to be, by united interest and 
duty, now enters the arena of active enterprise in paying her 
debt to Africa. The independence of America, cutting England 
off from a market in the Western World for her manufactures, 
turned the attention of our worthy ancestors to the East; 
bringing to her, also to both Asia and Africa, a blessing which 
a century ago no one dreamed of. For two centuries, from 
A. D, 1600, the English East India trading enterprise had been 
secondary to the American colonial; and the supply posts she 
had planted on the Western and Southern Coast of Africa had 
been but of temporary consideration. Now, however, that 
very Cornwallis who lost prestige at Yorktown was called to 
retrieve his honor in India. Soon extended territory in South- 
ern and Eastern Asia, and in Western, Southern, and Eastern 
Africa, were gained by Great Britain for commercial purposes; 
and highways were opened along which English and American 
missionaries, with their wives and children, were seen pressing, 
their concord never disturbed even by the war of 1812. JF'oU 
lowing America, successive acts of the British Parliament in 
1805, 1807, 1811, and 1824 were passed making the slave-trade 
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first to have a limit, then to be a felony, and last to be piracy. 
Following again the Northern States, after many years Great 
Britain in 1834 abolished slavery in her West India Colonies; 
paying, however, $100,000,000 as remuneration to the owners. 
To plant and sustain the Colony of Sierra Leone England ex- 
pended in 1801 about $116,000, and in 1802 made an appropri- 
tion of $50,000 over and above the employ of her national ves- 
sels for transportation. 

The field of movement now shifts to America. In 1800 Vir- 
ginia, filled with free negroes by the humane acts of Washing- 
ton and kindred spirits in emancipating their slaves, began to 
discuss the question of an asylum for them ; and Monroe, then 
Governor of Virginia, and Jefferson, President of the United 
States, were enlisted. Interest, indeed, but mutual interest, 
that of the whites and blacks, met and mingled with deep con- 
victions of duty. The Northwestern Territory, made free by 
Virginia's own act only thirteen years previous, was suggested 
as that asylum; but the humanity of those true friends of the 
colored people forbade the selection of a home so inclement 
and so exposed to white aggression, especially from the French 
Canadians. Under date of December 27, 1804, Mr. Jefferson 
suggested their incorporation with the English Colony of Si- 
erra Leone, since the British Government had proposed to 
deliver up this Colony to home rule. Under date, again, of 
January 21, 1811, after he had ceased to be President, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, replying to an appeal of an Association of Friends who 
were urging from humanity African colonization, refers to 
his former suggestion as to Sierra Leone, against which objec- 
tion had arisen, and adds: "You inquire whether I would use 
my endeavor to proovro such an establishment, secure against 
violence from other powers, and particularly from the French? 
Certainly I shall be willing to do anything I can to give it 
effect and safety. * * * Nothing is more to be wished 
than that the United States themselves would undertake to 
make such an establishment on the Coast of Africa." Mr. 
Jefferson's suggestion as to Sierra Leone, he states, arose from 
the fact that the Colony was mainly made up of "fugitives 
from these States during the Kevolutionary war;" and the ob- 
ligation of the State of Virginia and of the United States to 
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make pecuniary appropriation for this purpose admits no dis- 
cussion in the mind of this strict cpnstructionist. 

The era for the rise of the American Colonization Society 
had now dawned. At the meeting for its organization, De- 
cember 2l8t, 1816, Hon. Henry Clay, in an opening address, 
referred to three interests it sought to promote : first, that of 
the colored people; second, that of the whites of America; and 
he added as a third, " the moral fitness of restoring to the 
land of their fathers " these exiles, since, said he, ^' if we can 
thus transmit to Africa the blessing* of our arts, of our civili- 
zation, and our religion, may we not hope that America will 
extinguish a great portion of that moral debt which she has 
contracted to that unfortunate Continent?" He cited the Col- 
ony of Sierra Leone, planted by England, as an example both 
of the principle and of the promise for its fulfillment. Mr. 
Caldwell, who followed, referring to the expense which would 
necessarily attend it, said that there could hardly be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the fact that every section of the 
United States was alike interested and indebted ; that it was 
" a great national object and ought to be supported by the na- 
tional purse ; " since, as Mr. Cla(y had declared, " there ought 
to be a national atonement for the wrongs and injuries which 
Africa had received." 

The memorial sent, in accordance with this view, to Con- 
gress, was responded to by a report closing with two resolu- 
tions, which contained the following recommendation : that 
Stipulations be obtained from Great Britain and other maritime 
powers, both for the suppression of the slave-trade, and also 
"guaranteeing a permanent neutrality for any colony of free 
people of color, which, at the expense and under the auspices of 
the United States, shall be established on the African Coast; " 
to which was added, " Resolved^ That adequate provision should 
be hereafter made to defray any necessary expenses which 
may be incurred in carrying the preceding resolution into 
effect." After some delay, from pressure of other business, 
Congress, on the 3d March, 1819, appointed an agent on the 
Coast of Africa to receive and colonize recaptives taken in 
slave ships. The sloop-of-war Cyane, with a merchant ship 
in convoy, and subsequently several vessels of war, were at 
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the public expense employed in this service of national obli- 
gation. As it was now apparent that a nucleus of trained 
negroes was essential to the colony, who might be instructors 
and supporters of the almost helpless recaptives, Mr. Monroe 
interpreted the law just passed by Congress as necessitating 
the sending of select American negroes liberated by philan- 
thropic masters for this mission, and also as providing for the 
buying of lands and the furnishing of other supplies necessary ; 
and thus in its equity the United States began to act on the 
principle of duty recognized in other lands and ages. 

Eight years after this, in 1829, when twelve State Legisla- 
tures had united in commending the Colonization enterprise, 
Hon. Henry Clay addressed the Society of his adopted State, 
Kentucky, in that masterly speech of more than an hour in 
length, which did more than any single effort ever made to 
bring our country to view rightly the question of slave-eman- 
cipation as a moral law which was inevitably sooner or later 
to rule; while, too, the same speech gave the clear forecast of 
the provision for the emancipated which, sooner or later, our 
nation must make, or suffer the penalty of violated law. He 
refers to the fact that, in the council of diplomats assembled at 
Ghent, to form the treaty which fixed the relation of the new 
American States to the various States of Europe, a British 
jurist admitted the superior fidelity shown by the American 
States toward weak and dependent Indian tribes and African 
slaves; their acts, both before and after their independence, 
'standing out in striking contrast to the course not only of 
Spain and France but even of England herself. He dwelt on 
the fact that as soon as they had the power, they carried out 
in good faith their remonstrances with the mother country 
against the slave-trade ; providing in their very Constitution 
for its cessation as soon as previous British property guaran- 
tees to investments made in the traffic could be legally can- 
celed. He argued that the humanity which controlled the 
mass of slaveholders not only permitted but encouraged manu- 
mission and provision for emancipated slaves; and declared 
that the day was not distant when interest and duty would 
unite to secure universal emancipation. He showed that the 
competition of white labor, which had driven the colored peo- 
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fication, calls a "distinguished patriot;" he says that this 
fund, ceded to the General Government without restriction as 
to its use by different States and chiefly by Virginia, is less 
exposed to those constitutional objections which are made in 
the South;" and he concludes, as one inspired by the experi- 
ence of 1832, with a vision of the scenes of 1862 : " The whole 
Union would be strengthened by this act and be relieved from 
a danger whose extent can scarcely be estimated." 

Forty years have passed since Madison and Marshall thus 
wrote and when Clay spoke for the ages with almost inspired 
forecast. And to-day how stand the three parties who in all 
ages have agreed that an emancipated captive must be restored 
with gifts, or the offended deity, the lawgiver of justice and 
equity, will not be. appeased I 

Let us glance a moment, first, at the white race, holding 
with tenacious grasp the soil, the foundation of all individ- 
ual and national wealth ; which the red man, appealing to 
Heaven, declares was his by ancestral heritage; and which the 
black man, since the war, has verily believed was to be por- 
tioned out among the race that had for two centuries tilled it 
for usurping landlords. He who sits above has demanded, as 
of the Trojan heroes refusing to agree in surrendering a stolen 
captive, hecatombs of human sacrifices, not less than one mil- 
lion of America's choice sons, two-thirds of them from the States 
that least recognized the debt which fathers impose on the 
estates they bequeath. He has exacted in the war expendi- 
ture an hundred-fold of the sum asked for by Mr. Clay thirty 
years before as adequate both for the emancipation and the 
return of the captives; and He has yet more cut off from our 
land, our ports, our ocean commerce, by an indirect tax, not 
recognized by human tribunals, but by a higher law eoctorted, 
a thousand- fold more than the sum contemplated by the states- 
men of 1832. And now into our States come pouring literally 
hordes of the Old World, swarming our States, Massachusetts 
and South Carolina alike, as the Goths over Italy, ruling New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis as Attica and Alaric 
and Theodoric dominated Rome ; and who supposes that this 
mass can be ruled by equity; aye more, that new lords may 
not seize on our inheritance, when equity towards the black 
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m&n is not shown I We may well take up the warnings of* 
both Madison and Jefferson, of Clay and Jackson, in 1832; for 
the utterances of those aged statesmen of the past century are 
not to be treated as the excited imaginations of a moment! 
They were the calm, compelled counsels of the truest friends 
of humanity when about to meet their own account as Ameri- 
can leaders. 

The second vital consideration, then, is, "What is justice and 
equity to the colored race?'* Three home proffers have been 
made I Have they brought the relief needed ? 

The first promised was homesteads. Gen. Patrick, the first 
Provost Marshal General of Virginia, a devout Christian of the 
Presbyterian church, as well as an able and spotless com- 
mander during the war, was obliged to restrain, by force, mis- 
taken friends alike of the colored man and of their country, 
who told the people just freed alike from slavery and from 
military control, that their master's lands were to be divided 
up among them, and that the Government would provide 
them mules and implements for farming. Not the first acre 
has yet been given them; and no man in our country be- 
lieves this would either be for the colored man's interest or 
justice to the white population; unless it be a revival of the 
idea of 1832— the devotion of the lands now lavished in rail- 
road grants, to the furnishing of African colonists as payment 
of the national debt long due to them I 

Then labor was proffered ; and with promises of a propor- 
tion of the crops, a large portion of the colored people went 
confidently to their toil. But crops failed, necessarily; for the 
soil was exhausted; the laborer was unsteady and unskilled; 
two or three years impoverished proprietors and left laborers 
to starve; and all Government could do was to provide trans- 
portation to new and remote lands far south. 

Then came the ballot, eligibility to office, and the Civil-rights 
Bill, upon which we will not dwell. 

Turning now to Africa, what opens before us I How won- 
derful the changes the last twenty-five years have wrought ; 
as if to prepare that continent to be the misHion-field, the land 
of promise, the Canaan of rest to this weary, jostled, outrun 
and dispirited people. Herodotus tells us of an Egyptian col- 
2 
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ony sent into Ethiopia, whose influence so advanced them 
that they at length made an effectual conquest of Upper Egypt, 
where, in the city of Thebes, they for some generations took 
on Asiatic culture; and Bunsen has indicated that this was the 
very era when David wrote, " Ethiopia shall soon stretch her 
hands unto God." Strabo, four centuries later, tells how Greek 
youth of Cyrene trained themselves for years, to explore suc- 
cessfully the upper waters of the Nile ; modern readers of Liv- 
ingstone's researches can compare the records and see that 
the ancient explorer passed over the track of the modern 
pioneer; Ptolemy's map, published a century after Christ, 
fixes the sources of the Nile just where Livingstone now 
places them, ten degrees south of the Equator; Grecian influ- 
ence so penetrated Central Africa that the Ethiopian treas- 
urer of Queen Candace, as Luke's record indicates, was reading 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew Isaiah; and the Greek 
language so influenced the dialects of the far interior as to 
appear in the vocabulary of the Yoruba people, living within 
the bosom of the Niger, as the late Smithsonian publication 
plainly indicates. Ten or twelve centuries yet later, the Ara- 
bian followers of Mohammed penetrated from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic, south of the Great Desert; and so effec- 
tually have they impressed their religious convictions, that 
amulets containing passages from the Koran are found on the 
necks of slaves carried to South America from the Western 
Coast of Africa. 

Three forms of ancient civilization have thus found the 
African mind susceptible to their impress. It remains to ask 
whether another, and that a far higher, may not take its 
place. 

Twenty-five years ago the encroachments of Persia and of 
Eussia towards India began to give serious fears to English 
statesmen and merchants that the day might be hastened 
when India would be entered from both the West and the 
North, and when Great Britain's monopqly of its trade would 
come to an end. From that day, as not only her open acts 
but the confidential intimations of her agents have declared, 
the Continent of Africa has been singled out as the field of her 
explorations and of her intended future commerce. The set- 
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tlement at Cape Coast Castle, on the south, has extended far 
up the Eastern Coast to Natal, and even to Zanzibar, and back 
into the interior to the diamond mines. From the Strait at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, British exploring agents excited 
the jealousy of Abyssinia; till six years ago the Abyssinian 
war made the road to the interior, through that Christian 
kingdom, a highway for English merchants. Within a few 
years, the island of Lagos, nigh the mouth of the Niger, was • 
seized ; and since that time loans from British capitalists to Li- 
beria for roads to the interior indicate a policy leading to a mon- ' 
opoly of the commerce of Africa from that side. About five years 
ago, after the persevering interior explorations of the missionary 
Livingstone, followed by scientific and military leaders like 
Barth, Speke, and Baker, the latter. Sir Samuel Baker, with his 
wife and an armed escort of 1,500 Egyptian soldiers, bearing 
on the backs of bullocks three river steamers, whose parts were 
to be put together on the Nile above all obstructions, whence 
the inland lakes could be entered, has successfully planted a 
central commercial and military settlement, whence roads will 
be kept open to the Mediterranean on the North, to the Red 
Sea on the East, to the Atlantic on the West, and to Natal, if 
not Cape Coast, on the South. The last act of this concen- 
trated conquest is now proceeding in the invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the Ashantees, whose subjugation will be the prelude 
to the submission of all the interior tribes. 

And what inevitably must succeed to this commercial occu- 
pation? Unquestionably, just as from India after British 
occupation came a cry that reached England as well as Amer- 
ica, and made Christian missionaries meet, even amid the war 
of 1812, as brothers in arms in a higher service, to herald 
Christ on " India's coral strand," so now from "Afric's sunny 
fountains" already comes the kindred call. What means it 
that Arthington was dreaming of an inland settlement back of 
Liberia, and that he sent to the American Colonization Soci- 
ety for choice Christian colored men to lead it ? Was the mind 
that penned that letter possessed by a fancy ? or did a grand 
reality almost frenzy his appeal ? Which sees farthest, the self- 
sacrificing philanthropist or the interested man of the world, 
as to the colored man's lofty mission for the world, as well as 
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his only hope for his family and kindred? Let two or three 
of their own number declare. 

In Eichmond, Virginia, some twenty-five years ago, a mu- 
latto youth, of sprightly mind and liberal hom'e-edueation, gifted 
as a herald of Christ, longed to go and preach to his country- 
men in Africa. His master gave him his freedom ; the Mission 
Society of his native South gave him a salary; the Coloniza- 
tion ship granted him a passage; and for years he was an 
efficient missionary in Liberia. When our civil war closed he 
came from Africa to visit his kindred, and to tell American 
freedmen of the land where they were not. only freemen but 
nobles without rival ; to pledge a farm to any family as the 
gift of the Liberian Government ; and to thrill American 
Christians with the picture of spiritual harvest-fields ripe for 
the sickle, in the land where Egyptian science, Grecian art, 
and Mohammedan superstition were to be supplanted by the 
pure Christian faith. The voice of Eev. Mr. Hill rang at a 
large public convention in New York with eloquence that sur- 
prised and captivated; for his theme had inspired the man. 
He came to the Executive Committee of the Colonization So- 
ciety at Washington, and on their behalf procured a passage 
to Liberia for any who would go. He was met by the roman- 
tic fancies of farms, and College education, and public offices, 
which dazzled the vision of his colored brethren. Towering 
like Moses before Israel when hesitating on the borders of 
Egypt, he exclaimed, " Be assured, in all that you are justly 
receiving from the American people, you are only borrowing 
the jewels of your old masters to bear them to the land of 
, promise I " Every day since that appeal the mist has dissipated 
that was before his hearers* eyes ; and now some of them see 
their mistake. 

Some thirty years ago a tall, swarthy, but high-browed Afri- 
can, whose grandfather was seized in the interior of Africa as 
a captive from a cultured tribe, was displaying in Kent«cky 
great power as a Christian preacher. At his desire his owner 
gave him his freedom, and he went as a missionary to Liberia. 
He disappeared from the Colony for years; but early during 
tte civil war found his way back to America to rehearse his 
story and ask aid in his new work. Kev. Mr. Herndon had 
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f9und his ancestral tribe ; he had become a chief among them ; 
he had won them to the Christian faith; he had allied them to 
the Liberian Kepublic ; and now he sought means to rear a house 
of worship, with a Sabbath bell to ring forth its melody in a 
valley that never heard such music. He secured his desire ; 
he returned to his field ; and now he is at once Liberian judge 
in his district and a crier for the Judge of all the earth. 

Some six years since, Eobert Arthington, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, gave £1,000 sterling to plant a settlement of select 
Christian families, as the first of a cordon back of Liberia, 
which he hoped might some day girdle the continent. The 
chosen band were found in North Carolina and brought to- 
gether at Portsmouth, Ya. At the farewell meeting their Chris- 
tian leader exclaimed, in his parting address, "Thank God for 
American slavery I But for it I should have been born a 
heathen and could never have been Christ's herald to my 
countrymen in Africa.** Just at that crisis the multiplying 
and earnest requests to bfe sent to Liberia led one of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Colonization Society at Washington 
to urge their claim to Government transportation by land, if 
not on the sea, upon the members of the Senate and other 
oflScers of the Government, who had it in their power to pro- 
mote the claim. The appeal, was met with the statement, " Oh I 
we want these select people here as laborers and as voters I " 
The question was asked in reply and pressed home — "Senator, 
General, are you not liable to be as selfish as you thought the 
slaveholders were ten years ago ? " The appeal went home to 
Christian minds and American hearts! The train of facts pre- 
sented in this address of to-night led Senator Fessenden, lately 
Secretary of the Treasury and at that time Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, to pledge himself as a leader 
in the eflbrt to secure the same appropriation, $100 each, for 
the ocean passage of freedmen, which the Government for 
years had paid for recaptives sent to Liberia. His death 
shortly afterwards cut short this mission. 

During the administration of President Buchanan, a sla- 
ver, called the "Wanderer" ran into Savannah, Georgia, 
freighted with slaves captured from a superior tribe of trades- 
people in the interior of Africa. While the Secretary of the 
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Navy was arranging for the return of these people to Africa, 
und(&r the auspices of the Colonization Society, the people 
were scattered through the Gulf States. About ten years 
later, some six years ago, a missionary from Central Af- 
rica, Eev. Mr. Phillips, was addressing a large audience of 
colored people on the customs of the Toruba people in 
Central Africa, when an unusual attention was observed 
in a cluster of finely formed, intelligent people, in the rear 
of the house. ' To illustrate their language, the missionary 
repeated the Lord's prayer in the Yoruba tongue ; when 
an irrepressible cry of dfelight came from this attentive band. 
At the close of the service they came pressing their way to 
the missionary, and in their native tongue told him the story 
of their capture, their dispersion at Savannah, and of their pres- 
ent freedom and their longing for home. He spoke of the 
Colonization Society ; and they begged that they might be sent 
to Africa. Their case was named; the funds of the Society, 
consecrated to pay the passage of emigrants to Liberia alone, 
was more than absorbed for such applicants; and these captives, 
now asking return under American law, are yet unredeemed! 
To whom does their restoration belong I From whom is the pas- 
sage money back to Africa for any captive yet unrestored due, 
but from the entire American people! Is it not time, when 
philanthropic individuals are giving colleges and sugar-mills, 
schools and tools to African colonists, and when Mission Socie- 
ties are sustaining heralds of the Gospel for Africa's redemp- 
tion, — is it not time for the American people and its Govern- 
ment to pay their honest debt, in giving transportation home 
to any applicant, and that charity be left to its appropriate 
work? 

MIinrTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Washington, D. C, January 20, 1874. 

The Board of Directors of The American Colonization 
Society met this day at 12 o'clock m., in their Eooms in the 
Colonization Building, Washington, D. C. / 

The President of the Society, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, took 
the Chair ; and prayer was offered by the Eev. John Maclean, 
D. D., LL.D., of Princeton, N. J. 
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Mr. William Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the 
Board. 

The minutes of the last meeting, January 21 and 22, 1873, 
were read. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that during the past 
year the Eev. George W. Samson, D. D., of New York, had 
been constituted, by friends of the cause, a Director for Life 
of the Society. 

On motion of Dr. Lindsly, it was 

Resolved, That the Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., District Secretary of the 
Society for the country west of the Alleghanies and south of the Potomac, 
be invited to sit with the Board as a Corresponding Member. 

Mr. Merwin, Hon. Mr. Parker, and Dr. Lyon were appointed 
a Committee on Credentials, who reported the following named 
Delegates as appointed by Auxiliary Societies, and also the Di- 
rectors for Life and members of the Executive Committee in 
attendance, as follows : 

Delegates Appointed by Auxiliary Societies for 1874. 

Vermont Colonization Society. — Hon. Charles W. Willard* Hon. Fred- 
erick Woodbridge,* Rev. John K. Converse. 

Connecticut Colonization Society. — Rev. Daniel W. Lathrop, D. D.* 
Henry A. Warner, Esq. 

Massachusetts Colonization Society. — Hon. Isaac Davis* Hon. G. 
Washington Warren * Henry Lyon, M. D., Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D. 

New York Colonization Society. — Rev. Benj. I. Haight, D. D., LL. D.,* 
Rev. S. Ireneus Prime, D. D.,* Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D.,* Rev. George W. 
Samson, D. D., Rev. Wm. F. Morgan, D. D.* Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. 
D.* Rev. John N.McLeod.D.D.,* Rev. T. Ralston Smith, D. D.,* Rev. David 
Cole, D. D.,* Almon Merwin, Esq., Smith Sheldon, Esq.,* Theodore L. Mason, 
M. D.,* Z., Stiles Ely, Esq., Henry Day, Esq.,* William Dennistoun, Esq.,* 
Henry L. Young, Esq.,* William C. Foote^ Esq., Stephen M. Buckingham, 
Esq., Alfred L. Taylor, Esq.,* Rev. G. Henry Mandeville, D. D.* 

New Jersey Colonization Society. — Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, D. D. 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society. — Rev. Samuel E. Appleton. 

Life Directors Present. — Rev. John B. Pinney, LL. D., Rev. John Mac- 
lean, D. D., LL.D., Rev. John Orcutt, D. D., Joseph Henry, LL. D., Charles 
H. Nichols, M. D., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D. 

* Not in attendance. 
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Executive Committee Pbesent. — Ilarv^iv T'- ' 
Bradley, Esq., William Gunton, Epq., ITnr^ V...... 

Kerr, Charles II. Nichols, M. D., James C. WelliDE, m 

The Corresponding Secretary proses t*^*! :. 
seventh Annual Report of the Society 
Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Besolvcd, That the Annual Report he acce^'. 
mittee of three to select portions to he read at ; ' 
held this evening. 

Rev. Mr. Appleton, President Welliu^, «^. 
appointed the Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretary prcsontpfl « 
Statement of the Executive Committor 

The Treasurer presented and read his ^ — 
disburi^ements during the year 1873. 

On motion, it was 

Hcsohrd, That the Statement of the ExecativeLfUL ■. 
rer's Keport, with the accompanying papers, be accttpbi 
of them and of the Annual Report as relates to h'ortsit. 
Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accoants, Emigrauu. 
referred to the several Standing Committees in oharKi-. 
spectively. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Maclean, it wp" 

JRcsohwl That a Committee be appointed to i ' 
of the loss sustained by the Board in the death of '^ 
P. D., late Financial Secretary and Treasurer of i 

Rev. Dr. Maclean, Rev. Mr. Appletou, .. 

were appointed the Committee. 

The Chair appointed the Standing Co^ 

Cv^MxiirrKF. ox FoREios RELA.Tio5d. — Rev. 
Hon. Peter FArker. Charles H. Nichols, M. P. 

CoMMiriKE oy FiN.vifOE. — WiUiam Guntou 
ham. Ksq.. Z. Sciles F.ly. Esq. 

Co M M I L r £ K s A rx I Li .\R V Sooi eti es, — Rev . 
K. Oo:\veriie. Hon. Jv^hn B. Kerr. 

Commit rKK on Aoesoie?. — Rev, Samael E. A 
P. Wiriiar.i C Footo. Esq, 

Commit rvE ox AooorsTs. — Almon Merwin 
ing. P. P.. Joseph Henry. LL. P. 
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Committee on Emigbation. — Henry Lyon, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, 
Esq., James C. Welling, LL. D. 

Committee on Education. — Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Rev. John B. 
Pinney, LL. D., Henry A. Warner, Esq. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, Tkat a Committee be appointed to nominate the Secretaries and 
Ezecntive Committee for the ensuing year. 

The Kev. Mr. Apploton, Kev. Dr. Chickering, and Mr. Ely 
were appointed the Committee. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Board do now adjourn until 10 o'clock to morrow morn- 
ing. 



Colonization Building, January 21, 1874. 

The Board of Directors met this morning pursuant to ad- 
journment, the President in the Chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Kev. Samuel E. Ap- 
pleton, of Philadelphia. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Letters excusing themselves from attendance at this meet- 
ing were stated to have been received from Directors Eev. 
Benjamin I. Haight,D.D.,LL.D., Kev. William H. Steele, D. D., 
Daniel Price, Esq., and Kev. Henry C. Potter D. D. ; and from 
Delegates Hon. Isaac Davis, Rev. Daniel W. Lathrop, D. D., 
Kev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. D., Kev. T. Kalston Smith, D. 
D., Alfred L. Taylor, Esq., Theodore L. Mason, M. D., and 
Henry L. Young, Esq. 

' Mr. Merwin, Chairman of the Standing Committee on Ac- 
counts, presented the following Keport ; which was, on motion, 
accepted and approved: 

The Committee appointed to examine the accounts of the American Colon- 
ization Society for the past year, have performed the duty assigned them, 
and take pleasure in stating that the hooks are accurately and neatly kept ; 
and that each item has a voucher for the amount charged. They also highly 
commend the practice of the Executive Committee in examining and en- 
dorsing their approval on each hill. 

President Welling, from the Committee on Emigration, pre- 
sented the following Keport; which was, on motion, accepted 
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and approved, and the accompanying resolutions was referred 
to the Executive Committee, with power to act as circum- 
stances may require : 

The Committee to whom was referred so mach of the Annual Report as re- 
lates to the subject of emigration, beg leave respectfully to submit the follow- 
ing report : 

Emigration, in its processes and in its results, constitutes the very core of 
our activity as a Society. It is the channel through which, under God, we 
propose to transmit to Africa the blessings of Christianity, of civilization, 
and of liberty regulated by law. It is through this channel that a colony 
has been successfully planted on the shores of Africa by the fathers and 
founders of the American Colonization Society. It is through this channel 
that their successors have held it a privilege and duty, during each successive 
year of the Society's existence, to send an annual increment of population to 
swell the numbers and strengthen the resources of that infant nationality, 
which bears in its bosom, as we fervently hope, the germs of Africa's regen- 
eration. 

In the light of this simple statement your Committee submit that the 
friends and patrons of this philanthropic enterprise cannot fail to see 
the importance of keeping this channel clear from all obstructions, whether 
they may result from the temporary misconceptions and passions of men, or. 
from our own faint-heartedness. As our experience abundantly proves that 
we have among us fellow-citizens of African descent who would" fain return 
to their ancestral land, it is the dictate equally of political consistency and 
of generosity to facilitate for them the exodus which they desire to make. 
To obstruct them in the exercise of this right, or to leave impediments in the 
way which we can remove, is practically to remand them to the condition of 
serfs tied to the soil. 

As the Society exists to lend a helping hand to the voluntary emigrants 
who, in offering themselves as such, evince a desire to change their nation- 
ality, it follows that, in justice to them, and in a decent respect for that 
right of expatriation, which, as a nation, the United States have vindicated 
alike by their arms and their diplomacy, we cannot rightfully withhold our 
aid as long as worthy and deserving emigrants shall require it at our hands. 
As every accession made to the population of Liberia, under the auspices of 
our Society, adds fresh strength to those Christianizing and civilizing forces 
which we desire to see embodied in religious and civil institutions, which, 
with God's blessing, shall be self-sustaining and self-propagating by the im- 
petus they may have gained, it follows that until this end shall be reached 
our Society cannot pause in the career appointed to it by Divine Providence. 
When the tides of migration between America and Africa shall be as pataral 
in their ebb and flow as they now are between Europe and America, or 
when the institutes of Christianity and civilization shall be so deeply planted 
in the soil of Africa as to be mutual auxiliaries, without needing support or 
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exemplification from the transplanted products of our soil, the time will 
have come for our Society to cease from its labors, but not till then. 

Your Committee, therefore, advise that during the coming year there 
should be no departure from that established policy of the Society which 
looks to the annual settlement in Liberia of as large a body of new immi- 
grants as the funds of the Society may enable it to send. 

As our Society, by the organized emigration which it patronizes, is a Mis- 
sionary Society of the largest possible proportions which it can enter into the 
heart of man to conceive, sending as we do to Africa not only the Gospel 
and the individual preacher of Christian truth, but also the Christian church, 
fully equipped for evangelization ; the Christian home, as its divinely ap- 
pointed nursery ; the school-house and the college, as the conditions of its 
intelligent propagation ; and all the arts of civilization as its ornament and 
exterior defence, your Committee indulge the hope that these peculiar fea- 
tures of our activity may secure for the operations of our Society a larger 
share than they have hitherto enjoyed in the sympathy and contributions of 
Christian churches throughout the land. In this view the Committee submit 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Society be instructed as 
far as possible to promote its established policy by sending new recruits to 
the Liberian Republic ; and that it take special measures to commend the 
relations of organized emigration to the sympathies, not only of the race 
more immediately interested, but also of Christian men throughout the 
whole land. 

m 

Kev. Mr. Appleton, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Secretaries and the Executive Committee, presented 
a Keport ; which was considered, and, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That two Secretaries be appointed, to be called the General Sec- 
retary, and the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, whose respective 
duties shall be prescribed by the Executive Committee ; and that all action 
hitherto of this Board inconsistent herewith be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed. 

The following nominations were made, viz : 

General Sbcbetaby. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D. 

CoBRESPONDiNQ SECRETARY AND TREASURER. — Mr. William Coppiuger. 

Executive Committee. — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., 
William Gunton, Esq., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. John B. Kerr, Charles H. 
Nichols, M. D., James C. Welling, LL. D. 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and approved, and that the Board 
elect the persons nominated by the Committee. 
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Rev. Dr. Samson, Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Education, presented the following Report; which was, on 
motion, accepted and approved, and the accompanying resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Your Committee on Education respectfully say that the semi-annual re- 
ports to June 30, 1873, of the three schools in Liberia supported by this 
Society from the income of the Graham legacy, show them to have had an 
average attendance of eighty-six scholars, who are making good progress in 
their various studies. 

The letters sent to Liberia by the Corresponding Secretary, under the ac- 
tion of the Board at the last meeting, elicited replies with valuable informa- 
tion and details; but the late report of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society gives a more elaborate account, which shows that all the missions 
have schools of their respective denominations. In all there are fifty-two 
schools, with thirteen hundred and twenty-three scholars, connected with the 
various missionary Boards in Liberia. But these missions are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, each has its own system, and there is no one system of 
common schools for the whole Republic, except that in the statute-book, 
which is not in operation. 

President Roberts, in his last annual message, says : " In regard to the 
subject of general education in Liberia, I may only remark, that it is still of 
paramount importance. And it is a matter of deep regret that, even with the 
generous assistance of Missionary Societies in the United States, we are not 
able to supply the increasing demands for educational facilities in many of 
our scattered Am<erico-Liberian settlements. No one can doubt that both 
the Church and the State are now suffering for the want of additional in- 
telligence to aid in advancing the civil and religious institutions of the 
country." 

The Liberia College, at Monrovia, last February, received a generous do- 
nation of $20,000 from the Hon. Albert Fearing, which greatly aids it. 

Considering the vast importance of the subject of education, your Com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to consider the ex- 
pediency of employing, either directly or indirectly, or in conjunction with 
the Liberian Government, a Commissioner on Education, whose businesB it 
shall be to endeavor to promote the educational facilities of Liberia by 
efforts both in this country and in Africa. 

The appointed hour, 12 o'clock m., having arrived for the 
meeting of the Society, the Board took a recess, and after a 
brief session of the Society, it resumed its duties. 

Mr. Buckingham, from the Standing Committee on Finance, 
presented a Eeport ; which was, on motion, accepted and ap- 
proved. 
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Eev. Mr. Appleton, Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Agencies, presented the following Eeport ; which was, on mo- 
tion, accepted and approved, and the accompanying resolution 
was adopted : 

The Committee on Agencies make no extended report, but respectfully o£fer 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to em- 
ploy whatever instrumentalities they may judge wisest to arouse the public 
mind in behalf of the work and claims of our Society, and to obtain more 
enlarged means of carrying it on. 

Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Auxiliary Societies, presented the following Eeport; which 
was, on motion, accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies respectfully report that they stand 
essentially the same as for several years past. In some of the States these 
Societies exist with sufficient life to enable them to hold their annual meet- 
ingfl, and to render valuable services in obtaining funds for the prosecution 
of our work. And in several of the States where they were formerly alive, 
they are practically dead. In the judgment of your Committee, efforts should 
be made to infuse fresh life into all such organizations, and to form new 
auxiliaries wherever there is reasonable hope they will be sustained and the 
cause thereby promoted. 

Eov. Dr. Maclean, Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Foreign Eelations, reported verbally that, in their judgment, 
• there was no business in the papers referred to them calling 
for action at this time. 

On motion of Mr. Merwin, it was 

Resolved, That this Board tenders its cordial thanks to our worthy Presi- 
dent, the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, for all that he has done in the past for 
the American Colonization Societv ; and that we have entire confidence in 
him for all that he may be able to do in the future. 

President Latrobe, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
January 22, 1873, to procure by subscription a portrait or a 
bust of the late Eev. E. E. Gurley, or a memorial tablet to be 
placed i;i the rooms of the Society, reported verbally the 
progress made; and the Committee were continued. 

Eev. Dr. Maclean, Chairmtln of the Committee to prepare a 
minute touching the death of the Eev. Dr. McLain, presented 
the following Eeport; which was, on motion, accepted and 
approved, and the accompanying resolution was adopted: 
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The Committee to prepare a minute expressive of the feelings of the Board 
in reference to the decease of the Rev. William McLain, D. D., the late Fi- 
nancial Secretary and Treasurer of the American Colonization Society, and 
to indicate the views of the Board with respect to his long continued and 
most valuable services, beg leave to recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution ; 

Resolved, That this Board adopts as their own the just and most appro- 
priate resolutions of the Executive Committee, passed at their special meeting 
on the 14th of February, 1873, in consequence of the then recent death df our 
departed friend, who for thirty -two years had devoted himself most faithfully 
and efficiently to his duties as an officer of this institution, and to the up- 
building of the Republic of Liberia ; and the Board are confident that it 
would be no easy matter to overestimate the value of his services to the 
cause of African Colonization. May the success of his labors, and in the 
hope that our beloved friend has departed this life to enter into the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God, prompt all the friends of the cause of 
African Colonization to increased efforts in this most important work. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report of the Society be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee for publication. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Maclean, it was 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Board be tendered to our Presi- 
dent, for the very able and dignified manner in which he has presided on the 
present occasion. 

Resolved, That our thanks are expressed to the Secretary, for his kind and 
attentive services at this meeting. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That when the Board adjourns, it adjourn to meet in these rooms 
on the third Tuesday in January, 1875, at 12 o'clock M. 

The Board united in prayer, led by the Rev. Mr. Converse, 
and then adjourned. 

William Coppinger, Secretary, 



NEW JEBSET COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Colonization Society 
was held at Princeton, January 13th. Kev. Dr. Maclean, 
President of the Society, and one of its warmest advocates, 
took the chair. Eev. Dr. Ma^onald offered prayer. Dr. 
Maclean intimated the amount contributed by New Jersey 
to the Colonization cause the past year, and announced 
the appointmnt of a delegate to meet with the General 
Society at its Anniversary in Washington on the 20th in- 
stant. Kev. Dr. Orcutt, one of the Secretaries of the parent 
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Society, made a brief statement of the work of the Coloniza- 
tion movement and of its present state. Kev. Dr. Samson, 
late President of Columbian College, Washington, now of New 
York City, then addressed the assembly, and was followed by 
Kev. George J. Mingins, of the New York City Mission. At 
the close of his address a vote of thanks was tendered the gen- 
tlemen who had spoken ; and the officers of last year, who re- 
side princij)ally in Newark and its vicinity, were re-elected, 
with the addition of Eev. John Miller, of Princeton, and a few 
other new members. The meeting was without a tedious mo- 
ment, and well repaid the audience, and we doubt not the So- 
ciety, by the interest elicited in the work. Eev. Dr. McCosh 
closed with the benediction. 



AFFAIBS IN LIBERIA. 

Advices from Monrovia to the 10th of January give evidence of sure progress 
and increased activity. The indications are unmistakable that the long ad- 
herence to the Coast, which has been a drawbsick to the industrial energies 
of the country, will soon be abandoned, and a more vigorous and energetic 
policy adopted with regard to interior development. 

The barque ** Jasper" had arrived at Monrovia, forty- two days passage 
from New York, with emigrants sent by the American Colonization Society. 

The Legislature convened on the 1st of December, but that being the na- 
tional holiday, the "anniversary of the Pilgrims," an early adjournment was 
had to allow Senators and Representatives to join in the celebration, which 
took place at the Methodist E. Church, Monrovia. The orator on the occasion 
was Professor Edward W. Blyden, and the oration is spoken of by the New 
Era as "an intellectual banquet — a splendid effort of genius." 

On the 14th of December the Baptists celebrated the semi-centennial an- 
niversary of the founding of the Providence Baptist Church of Monrovia, 
the first church organised in Liberia. Sermons were preached on the occa- 
sion by Rev. J. T. Richardson, Rev. Edward W. Blyden, and Rev. W. F. 
Gibson. 

On the 16th of December, the President delivered his annual messsage — a 
document which presents, in an able manner, the various questions pertain, 
ing to the national interests. The following is a brief extract : 

"Our country presents on every side the evidences of the continued favor 
of Him under whose auspices it has gradually progressed from its earliest 
infancy. We are happily blest with domestic tranquillity and all the ele- 
ments of national prosperity. A kind Providence has favored us with health- 
fal seasons and abundant harvests. He has sustained us at peace with our 
aboriginal neighbors, and has preserved us in the quiet possession of civil 
and religious liberty. The agricultural development of the country is pro- 
gressing encouragingly, and the public credit has attained a confidence par- 
icnlarly gratifying." 
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A new vessel had beea boaght in EDglaad by the GoTeniaieat for the par- 
pose of maintainiQg regalar communicatioii between the several countiec of 
the Republic, and for protecting the revenue and enforcing the laws regoia- 
ting trade and interooureB along the Liberian eeaboard. The British Gov- 
ernmeat were to give and &t her oat with a aaitable armameut for this im- 

Monday, Janaarj' 6, President Roberts vTaa inaugurated for aaother 
term of two years, and dehvered his [nanguTal address. It is stated that his 
health has been feeble since his return fiom Europe. 
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BELIOION IN LIBEBIA. 
BY JOSEPH TRACY, D. IK 

During the whole history of Liberia, deep interest has been 
felt in her religious condition and progress. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say, that but for the hope of planting a truly Christian 
nation on that coast, Liberia never would have existed. Other 
motives co-operated, but without this, they never would have 
been able to achieve success. Naturally, therefore. Mission- 
ary Societies early entered this field ; and as naturally, their 
operations and progress have been watched with intense soli- 
citude ; and nothing in our pages has been read with more in- 
terest than the records of their useful and successful labors. 
* 

We are sure, therefore, that many will rejoice with us to 

notice the indications, and even the commencement, of a 
great step forward; of a most beneficial change, which shall 
make Liberia as truly independent religiously, as she has long 
been politically. At first, this could not be. The condition of 
the country was such, that religious institutions could be 
planted and sustained only by foreign missionary Boards or 
Societies. It was so from the beginning. • Lott Gary, sent out 
as a missionary by the African Missionary Society at Eich- 
mond, Va., arrived in season to be among the first who took 
possession of Cape Mesurado; and from that time missions 
have been maintained there, at a vast expense of treasure and 
precious lives, and with good results of incalculable value. 

And this was right. The churches, in their infancy, needed 
nursing. But infancy ought not to be perpetual. A church, 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty years old, ought not still to be 
an infant. It ought to have come to maturity, to be able to 
manage its own affairs, and live on its own resources. In no 
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Other way can it perform all its proper functionB and exert its 
proper influence as a church. If surrounded by heathen, in 
no other way can it exert all its proper influence on its heathen 
neighbors; for the heathen will feel more respect for a church 
which thinks its own religion worth supporting, than for one 
that does not. Yet, human nature being what it is, even in 
Christian men, the churches can hardly be expected to reject 
foreign sijpport, so long as it is freely tendered, and even 
urged upoA them. 

We are glad to learn, therefore, that some of the Mission- 
ary Boards are proposing to some of their churches, this very 
desirable change, from dependence to self-support. The need 
of it is almost universal. The church at Greenville, Sinoe 
county, of which the Rev. H. B. Stewart was pastor till hi& 
lamented death, was never a missionary church. It always, 
as he said, "managed its own matters and paid its own bills." 
The Methodist Episcopal Church at Monrovia, we are in- 
formed, supports its own pastor. These are the only instances 
which have come to our knowledge, of self-supporting churches 
in Liberia. All the others, nearly fifty, so far as we know, 
depend on foreign support. Now, however, two of these 
Boards, and perhaps others, are moving, or contemplating a 
movement, in the right direction. One of them requires its 
churches to contribute towards the support of their pastorSi 
and gives only "grants in aid," to supply the deficiency. Of 
the other, we only know that there has been correspondence 
on the subject. 

That many of the churches in Liberia are able to support 
their own religious institutions, and most of them able to con- 
tribute towards their support, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
A church in Turkey, the result of missionary labors, whose 
whole worldly wealth might be bought for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, supports its own pastor. Another church, the property 
of whose members may be worth twenty-five hundred dollars, 
where a laborer's wages are twenty cents a day, or sometimes 
three cents an hour, supports its pastor. It has eight adult 
male and ten female communicants. Members of churches in 
India, who depend for subsistence on their daily labor at nine 
cents a day, think it their duty and account it a privilege ta 
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give one-tenth of their income for the same purpose ; and of 
those churches, the stronger aid the weaker. Probably no 
church in Liberia is less able to support its pastor than those 
in Turkey, just mentioned; and if there be one, its sister 
churches are able to help it. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that few, if any, 
of the Liberian pastors devote their whole time to pastoral 
Jiabors. They are Liberian s, and are also engaged in secular 
business, from which they derive some means of support, or 
even of accumulation. We do not know that this is wrong. 
Many pastors in this country have done it, and built up strong 
churches, where full support could not otherwise have been 
obtained. And many may do it in Liberia, if they have so 
much of the spirit of Paul, that they feel inwardly constrained 
to preach the Gospel, even when compelled, as he sometimes 
was, to support themselves by the labor of their own hands, 
as some of them do, almost wholly. 

Nor can we believe that the Liberians are so deficient in 
self-respect, as to shirk this duty when their attention is prop- 
erly called to it. The example of two self supporting churches 
just mentioned, shows that the sentiment exists among them. 
Nor can we wonder that it has not shown itself more exten- 
sively, when we recollect that the habit of being supported 
was right, because it was necessary, when it began, and that 
the justifying necessity has diminished by insensible degrees, 
the difference between no one year and the next being great 
enough to attract their attention, or that of their American 
patrons. Hence, the churches of Liberia have never yet had 
the question brought home to them practically, whether 
Christian institutions are really worth the money which it 
costs to support them. Some of them have thought of it 
without special prompting, and act accordingly ; as we trust 
others will, when the subject is brought distinctly to their 
consideration. 

The importance of a right decision of that question and a 
correspondent practice, cannot easily be over estimated. Chris- 
tian truth, after such a decision concerning its value, will have 
more influence in guiding the conduct and forming the char- 
acters of those who have thus decided. Their testimony in 
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its favor will have more influence with those around them. 
Having settled the question, that Christian truth is worth so 
much to themselves, as to justify all the efforts and sacriflces 
necessiiry to support its ministrations, they will hetter appre- 
ciate the condition of those around them who are destitute of 
the knowledge of it, and will think and feel and act more en- 
ergetically for their benefit. Then, when intelligent, Chris- 
tian Liberians study the subject for the sake of knowing their 
own duty, the religious condition and religious wants of Libe- 
ria, and the best ways of meeting them, will be better under- 
stood than they can be till that is done. 

We have taken some interesting facts from "Ten Years on 
the Euphrates, by Eev. C. H. Wheeler, Missionary in Eastern 
Turkey." We must give one sentence from his work, stating 
the result of his experience and observation for those "Ten 
Years." Speaking of churches which are the result of mis- 
sionary labor, he says : 

"Gospel institutions, sustained at foreign expense among a 
people who have not yet learned to love them by making sa- 
crifices and efforts to secure them, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, must be regarded as at least of doubtful ben- 
efit, if not a positive harm, to the mass of the people, since 
. they are thereby educated into regarding Christianity as not 
worth supporting." 

Some may think that Mr. Wheeler has stated the case too 
strongly; but the tendency is evidently such as he describes. 

We are aware that this change cannot be accomplished in- 
stantaneously. But we hope it will go on rapidly, and be 
generally completed soon, so that the Missionary Boards may 
devote themselves to the nursing of such churches, if such 
there be, as are actually too infantile to be able to stand alone, 
and to the heathen beyond. 

P. S. Since the above was in type, we have received the fol- 
following, concerning Presbyterian churches in China : 

"Two of the churches of the Ningpo Presbytery were found 
prepared to rely on their own resources, though it may be ne- 
cessary to give them a little aid occasionally. This is consid- 
ered quite a forward movement, especially as most of the 
church members are poor. It is a step which could not have 
been taken for many years, if their pastors had been foreign 
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ministers. One man, whose means of support amount to but 
$40 a year, gives $3 to support his pastor, besides a larger sum 
for other benevolent purposes." 

We have also learned concerning the churches in India, re- 
ferred to above, that there are, in the field of the Madura 
mission only, fifteen native churches, with native pastors, sup- 
ported wholly by themselves, the stronger aiding the weaker. 
They think that Christian institutions are worth all the 
money that they cost, even though thdr money comes very 
har4. 



PRACTICAL USASTTSES NEEDED. 
BY GEN. JOHN W. PHELPS. 

No one can read the addresses of Messrs. Samson, Taylor, 
and Peame, at the last anniversary of the Colonization Soci- 
ety, without being convinced of the soundness of their Argu- 
ments in favor of African Colonization. What we ought to 
do, therefore, is to discover the forces that operate adversely 
to our cause, and seek to overcome or avert th«m. Our argu- 
ments are of the highest moral nature, while the forces against 
Ds are material, Selfish, and narrow. On the one hand, the 
forces are moral, religious, spiritual ; and on the other, cotton- 
growing, wealth-seeking, and vote-casting. The intense na- 
tional habits of office-seeking and cotton-growing are in re- 
ality the forces and the vis inertia which are opposed to us. 
While these prevail, it can hardly be expected that Sunday- 
school children will cast their mites in favor of transferring 
cotton-growers and voters to Africa. 

We may still see our churches and their schools aid in the 
conversion of the Emperor of China and his mandarins, for 
there is no national self-interest operating against it ; but it is 
doubtful whether we may look to Sunday-school contributions 
at present for opening up a missionary path into the interior 
barbarism of Africa. We are taught to put new wine into 
new bottles. Africa is a new bottle when compared with 
China and other old civilizations; but still we persist in pre. 
ferring to offer the new wine of Christianity to these old civi- 
lizations, instead of giving it to a new people — to a barbar- 
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0U9 nation, where it would ripen with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength. We can see very plainly 
that cotton-fields should be tilled here in America; but we 
cannot see so clearly that the barbarism of Africa should 
be tilled, although the returns of cotton, and sugar, and rice, 
and of votes, would be very much the greater for it one of. 
these days. 

If we cannot receive the mites of our Sunday-school chil- 
dren for building the missionary road through the malarious 
jungles of the sea-coast, then let us do the next best thing. It 
is evident that we cannot, and should not, desire to have the 
services of a military force, like that of the English against 
the Ashantees, to clear the way, nor even perhaps that of the 
American fleet that is now wasting time, coal, money, and ships 
in idle tactical and diplomatic displays on the coasts of Cuba. 
We must look to some other source for means to neutralize ad- 
verse forces ; and what alternative, next to aid from our Sunday- 
schools, is better than that which Jies in the strong faith and 
brawny muscles of the barbarous Africans themselves, aided by 
the minds of some of those Afric^-ns who have been educated 
to science iji our colleges? 

It appears to me that the needed road to the interior of 
Liberia could be built by the African chiefs alone, whose 
tribes lie along its course. If the line should once be surveyed 
and marked out by educated Africans, and the chiefs given 
clearly to understand that it is for their own interest to con- 
struct the road, they would be enthusiastic in the work. Per- 
haps one years* receipts of the Colonization Society would be 
suflScient to furnish these chiefs with the necessary tools and 
implements, and for the salaries of the engineers in charge of 
the road. 

With a good highway once established from Monrovia to 
the valley of the Niger, the work of the Colonization Society 
thereafter would be comparatively easy. All its outlays for 
sapitary purposes co^ld then be dispensed with, for the healthy 
and fertile hills of Futah would do that work. A sum eqtial 
to a single bequest which is sometimes made for benevolent 
purposes by our American gentlemen, would go far towards 
making the road. 
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The argument of our adversaries, that we need laborers here 
in America to till our cotton-fields, can have no force so long 
as there are thousands of able-bodied white men in New York 
and other cities calling for work or living on charity. It is a 
mere habit, a mistaken politic idea, a greed for wealth, a 
reminiscence of slavery times, that leads to the holding on to 
the Ajfrican against his wishes to go to Liberia. Those who 
do go there have a just demand on the American public for 
aid and assistance, who have deprived them of the just fruits 
of their labor. The colony of New England received more 
immigrant population in the course of twenty years than Li- 
beria has received in nearly sixty years, and a great deal more 
wealth ; for the Colonization Society has generally sent the 
poor and needy, while the colonists of New England brought 
a large amount of money with them. And it is much harder 
to contend against the forces of nature in a tropical climate, 
in the way of opening and subduing forests and keeping them 
subdued, than it is in a temperate one. 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

The name of David Livingstone has been added to the roll 
of the illustrious dead. In imperishable characters he has en- 
graven it in history. Eulogy is superfluous: his life proclaims 
his heroism. His achievements will be his grandest monu- 
ment. To him, as much as to any other single man of the 
nineteenth century, are religion, commerce, and civilization 
indebted. 

He began his labors in Africa, as a missionary among the 
Bakwains, in 1840, under the direction of the London Mission- 
ary Society. His zeal and philanthropy yearned for a speedy 
and great success, which he did not realize. He detected the 
reasons, not in the want of power in the Gospel, but in the 
social and political demoralization of the natives through the 
accursed slave-trade, in the lack of commercial relations with 
civilized peoples, and in the nomadic condition of the people 
of Africa. Following this discovery came a Providential fact 
which shaped his after life. A severe drought, continuing for 
several successive years, compelled those among whom he 
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labored to migrate to another district, and also necessitated 
his own removal. In seeking a new station, he and his peo- 
ple were involved in wars^and conflicts with other tribes. 
Looking at these hindrances to missionary success as they 
practically confronted him, he said, with his usual directness : 
'• Sending the Gospel to the heathen must, if this view be cor- 
rect, include much more than is implied in the usual picture of 
a missionary, namely, a man going about with a Bible under 
the arm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially 
attended to, as this, more speedily than anything else, demol- 
ishes the sense of isolation which heathenism engenders, and 
makes the tribes feel themselves mutually dependent upon and 
mutually beneficial to each other." 

Then began that career of exploration, exposure, endurance, 
and adventure which for thirty-four years has excited the 
wonder and admiration of the world. The barest outline will 
suffice for this occasion, though a volume would not exhaust 
the theme. Himself unimaginative, pains-taking, a careful 
observer, a faithful chronicler, Livingstone's journals display 
unusual clearness, thoroughness, and truthfulness. One rises 
from reading them almost as well acquainted with the geog- 
raphy and natural history of that mysterious country as 
though he had traversed it in person. His first exploration, 
begun in 1853, extended northward through Central SoutherD 
Africa, from the Cape to Loanda, on the west coast, and thence 
twice across the continent, tracing the Zambesi from its source 
in Central Africa to its mouth on the east coast, involving a 
travel of more than ten thousand miles through a pathless 
wilderness. Between 1858 and 1864, under the joint auspices 
of the Royal Geographical Society and the British Govern- 
ment, the explorations were confined to eastern Africa^ includ- 
ing the Zambesi and Lake Nyassa. 

Under the same auspices, in 1865, he again left England for 
Africa, where he remained until his death, seeking a nearer 
approach to the equator, exploring the Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza, and seeking to learn their relations to each other, 
to Lake Tanganyika, and to the source of the Nile. In 1867 
came the report that he was killed, in August, 1866, by the 
natives in a battle near Lake Nyassa. Several English expe- 
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ditioDS were fitted out for his recovery, which failed to reach 
him, only that of the Herald, under Stanley, succeeding. 

The place and manner of his death were not unforeseen. In 
1856 he said to the members of the University at Cambridge, 
in the senate-house, in prophetic language : " I know that in 
ft few years I shall be cut off in that country which is now 
open. Do not let it be shut again. I go back to Africa to try 
to make open a path for commerce and Christianity. Do you 
carry on the work which I have begun." 

The motive under which he acted in all that he accomplished 
was the redemption of Africa. He says : " I view the end of 
the geographical feat as the beginning of the missionary en- 
terprise. I take the latter term in its most extended signifi- 
cation, and include every effort made for the amelioration of 
our race, the promotion of all those means by which God in 
His providence is working and bringing all His dealings with 
man to a glorious consummation. Each man, in his sphere, 
either knowingly or unwittingly, is performing the will of our 
Father in heaven. Men of science, searching after hidden 
truths, which, when discovered, will, like the electric tele- 
graph, bind men more closely together ; soldiers, battling for 
the right against tyranny ; sailors, rescuing tjie victims of op- 
pression from the grasp of heartless man-stealers ; merchantsi 
teaching the nations lessons of mutual dependence ; and many 
others as well as missionaries, all work in the same direction, 
and all efforts are overruled for one glorious end." 

The benefits conferred upon the world by his lofty, self- 
sacrificing devotion, are various and incalculable. He has* 
opened to the knowledge of mankind the geography of a con- 
tinent that for two thousand years had been wrapped in deep- 
est mystery. He has displayed the paths and sources of 
profitable commerce with interior Africa, the climate, soil, and 
products of the country, and the condition of the people. He 
has exposed the enormities of the abhorred slave-trade so 
clearly, and has so thoroughly aroused the moral sentiment of 
Christendom concerning it, as to evoke effectual means for its 
repression. In connection with his predecessors and contem- 
poraries in African exploration and discovery, he has so 
drawn out and concentrated Christian sympathy and charity 
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for Africa's regeneration, as to awaken the hope that the 
dawn of day, after its long night of deep darkness, is at hand. 
Park and Bruce, and Den ham and Clapperton, and Barth and 
Speke, and Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, are honored historic 
names. Higher and brighter, and glowing with a more steady 
luster, shines the name of David Livingstone. 



ADDRESS OF WILLIAM J. R. TATLOR. D. D.* 

Mr. President: An institution which has lived fifty-seven 
round years in our stormy times has some good claim upon the 
respect of its enemies as well as the favor of its friends. " Per- 
secuted but not forsaken, cast down but not destroyed," the 
American Colonization Society needs no apology to the world 
for having lived so long, nor for looking out with growing 
confidence in its principles and work into a future which will 
vindicate both, and make its renown in history. All human 
experience proves that Colonization has always been a hard 
process, from the dispersion of the nations at Babel, and the 
Hebrew exodus, down to the last experiments in our own age. 
And just in proportion to the hardy vigor of the migratory 
races have been the daring of their colonial enterprises and 
the sufferings of the first settlers in new lands and strange 
climates. 

It seems to be a primal necessity to any great, strong growth 
of communities and nations that the beginnings shall be small, 
the seed-sowing true, the rooting slow, the upshoot gradual, 
the entire development according to well-known laws of pro- 
duction. Oaks do not grow in green-houses, nor can exotics 
flourish in hostile soil. 

The transplanting of a people from one continent to another, 
across great oceans and under the inevitable trials of so com- 
plete a change, is marked by severe discipline, and produces 
modifications which must either depress or elevate them in 
the scale of civilization. It makes or breaks them. It is a 
part of that principle of natural selection which involves the 
great struggle for life in the natural kingdom, and which results 

♦ Delivered at the Fifty-Seventh Anniversary of the American Colonization Society * 
at Washington, D. C, January 20, 1874^ 
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in the survival of the strongest, if not the fittest. While this 
straggle is going on, especially in its earlier stages, we can 
only expect what we see in the beginning of all colonies, where 
the very elements have to be combatted, the forest cleared, 
the virgin soil broken up, the resources of life to be created or 
developed, and the foundations of state and church laid deep 
below the reach of frosts and floods. 

A second principle which finds abundant illustration in the 
history of this Society is, that the very best things in the life 
of a man, an institution, a community, or a State, are providen- 
tial. We may err much in our interpretations of Providence ; 
but God is His own interpreter, and, like prophecy, its actual 
fulfillment is its only true exponent. But it is a foolish ignor- 
ance which does not recognize the plain manifestations of God 
in history. Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar are not the only 
monuments of the danger of fighting against God. 

God makes nations, and He alone. It is His supreme pre- 
rogative, "over the kingdoms to root out and to pull down, 
and to destroy and to throw down, to build and to plant." Men 
form colonies, make constitutions, elect or accept rulers, enact 
laws. One administration follows another, with the usual po- 
litical changes; but the nation is of God, who appoints its 
bounds and " hath made of one blood all nations to dwell upon 
the face of the earth." The nation may take on different forms 
and growths. The same nation may be in the same century, 
or even in one or two decades, like France, a monarchy, an 
empire, an anarchy, and a republic. But France and the 
French people are of God, in spite of the revolutions, and the 
Napoleons, and the commune. Men in their madness may hack 
and hew the tree of liberty, they may tear down the altar and 
the throne, but the race, the language, the character, the peo- 
ple, remain. When God plants a cedar of Lebanon, and nour- 
ishes it for centuries amid the rocks and snows of its mountain 
home, it may naturally and slowly decay, but even then its 
roots may shoot up new growths of its own kind for centuries 
more. But nothing but His own tempestuous winds can root 
it out. 

The history of our American colonization shows most con- 
clusively that it was carried on in a sphere above and beyond 
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the secular purposes of men. It is so full of long delays, of 
great disasters, of unforeseen disappointments, of losses and 
crosses and almost crushing defeats, that the world will never 
cease to marvel at the story. Yet out of it all came this nation, 
with its Protestant institutions, its principles of religion, and 
civil liberty, with its complex formation, and its wonderful 
power of diffusing different nationalities into that ono new 
man who bears the name of American. 

It is an adnjitted principle of physics that the gi^eatest uni- 
formity is found among the lower ranks of the creation, and 
that the greatest diversity is seen in the higher orders, of na- 
ture. And thus in political philosophy the principfe, which 
was formulated by Niebuhr, is now accepted that, " among 
States, that is the most perfect in which a number of institu- 
tions, originally distinct, being organized each " after its kind 
into centres of national life, form a complete whole." It is this 
very crystallization of the many composite elements of the 
colonization of this country, which, in harmony with the 
natural laws of population and national life, has made us one, 
out of many, and demonstrates the providential character of this 
Union, which brave and vast armies could not breat up. 
This is the lesson of our colonial history, and of the con- 
tinuous record of immigration from the Old World. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 
the works of men, but the Union is o'f God. It grew ; it was 
not made ; and therefore it was not in the powet of iHhu to 
make a new and another nation out of this one which God 
hath made to dwell on this continent, frqm ocean to ocean. 

And now, casting our eyes over the Atlantic to Africa, we 
may see somewhat of the same movement begun, and only be- 
gun, in the Liberian Eepublic. But the conditions in some 
respects are more favorable than those which attended the 
settlement of America. It is the only Colonization enterprise 
of Christendom which began and has been carried on from 
motives that are purely benevolent and religious. It is the 
only colony and nation in all the world over which the great 
Christian powers spread the shelter of their united flags. It 
did not rise under the dominion of a Eomish government, nor 
was it originated, like the'greatest of ancient and modern colo- 
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nies, in the lust of trade and ambition, for territorial aggran- 
dizement or maritime power, much less in what an English 
writer sarcastically calls " the brilliant idea of a colony, for the 
sake of getting rid of a delinquent population.'* Its founda- 
tions were laid by good and wise men, with the foresight of 
strong faith, and in the love of human liberty for the human 
race. Not in blood and wrong, not in the tears of the oppres- 
sed and in the woes of the helpless, but in the spirit of a gen- 
uine philanthropy, and of a patriotism which is the life of free- 
dom, did these heroic men plant and build for God and man. 

I regard it as one of the signal providences of this cause, that 
the only deliberate and successful scheme of colonization from 
our American Union has been in the interest of the freedom, 
the separate nationality and the elevation of the only race 
that was ever brought to our shores and held here in slavery. 
It is another of these providences that, in the short period of 
less than fifty years, the colony of Liberians became the Ke- 
public of Liberia, with its Declaration of Independence, its 
Constitution, and institutions like our own, governed exclusively 
by colored people, and commanding the respect of the Chris- 
tian nations. All the essentials of modern civilization, are 
there— constitutional "government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people" — the home, the school, the college, the 
church, with material industries and resources of undeveloped 
wealth which will yet enrich the world and advance its own- 
ers in proportion to their intelligence, industry and skill. 
The historian tells us that the only immediate result of Se- 
bastian Cabot's voyage and discovery of this continent was 
the importation into England from America of the first tur- 
keys that had ever been seen in Europe. " Such was the begin- 
ning of the immense commerce between England and America." 
It was more than a century before the so-called right of discov- 
ery produced any great results. The colonies of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and Sir Walter Ealeigh ended in disaster. And it is 
an ever-memorable fact, that " when the year 1600 came, there 
was not an English family, no English man or woman, on this 
continent, unless, perchance, there was wandering somewhere 
some survivor of Ealeigh*s lost colony." " The fullness of time " 
had not yet come for the settlement of America. But when 
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that hour struck, it began, and nothing could stop the advanc- 
ing tide. 

Contrast with this last century in American annals the prog* 
ress of our little African Republic within a single half century, 
its native productions, its lucrative co?nmerce and its national 
life, then forecast, if you can, its Centennial exhibit I 

Another aspect of this subject claims our profound regard. 
The sagacious men who projected the colony distinctly pro- 
claimed their purposes not only to elevate the emigrants to 
be sent from America, but to destroy the barbarous African 
slave-trade, and to civilize and Christianize the adjacent native 
African populations. To-day this little Republic has a sea-coast 
of nearly six hundred miles, every foot of which is sacred to free- 
dom. In addition to the aggregate of over 15,000 emigrants 
from America, and over 5,000 recaptured slaves, who were sent 
thither for a home, 600,000 natives of various contiguous tribes 
are within its government, and under the influence of its institu- 
tions. 

Moreover, these results have been secured just at the time 
when the interest in everything relating to African discovery 
has been stimulated to its highest point by the journeyings 
and researches of learned men to whom the world listens with 
reverence. The explorations of Livingstone, Barth, and Speko 
and Grant, and the German Rolhfs, have a far higher interest 
than attempts to solve the geographical question of the sources 
of the Niger and the Nile, and the ethnology of the interior of 
that continent. The great travellers are the forerunners of the 
missionary and of the philanthropic agencies of the times. The 
late expedition of Sir Samuel Baker, under the banners of the 
Khedive of Egypt, has not only extended his domain to the 
Equator, but has extinguished the internal slave-trade in the 
whole conquered territory. This, too, was one of the heroic pur- 
poses of the indomitable Livingstone, And so freedom marches 
in the tracks of the discoverers, and Christianity and civiliza- 
tion are embodied in the persons and services of these repre- 
sentative men. 

It is God's way to prepare nations for the great movements 
of His providence. The world was at peace, and there was a gen- 
eral expectation of some Divine deliverer when the Messiah came« 
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May it not be, is it presumptaous to suppose, that some similar 
events may hang upon a time when the literature of the Vorld 
has been so enriched with the records of recent African explo- 
rations; when American and English expeditions have been sent 
out in search of the greatest of African missionary adventurers; 
when the very children of this generation have become as fa- 
miliar with African scenery and tribes and productions as with 
those of the civilized lands ; when France and Great Britain 
are seeking wealth, increasing traffic, and pushing their armies 
and conquering empire in the interior of that vast realm, as 
formerly they did in the Indies; and when Christian missions, 
in spite of climate and barbarism and the most degrading su- 
perstitions, have girdled the Coasts with the banners of thd 
Cross? Is it nothing that the latest travellers have unexpect- 
edly found, within three hundred miles of the young Eepublic, 
those large -Mohammedan cities and villages where dwells a 
superior people, in whose veins is probably runniqg a mixture of 
the old Carthaginian blood with that of the pure negro race, 
having an Arabic literature, T^ith schools fqr their children, and 
scholarly and even European books for their homes ? It is at least 
something that even Moslem propagandism, with its prover- 
bial zeal, has carried thither its testimony for the Unity of God 
against the horrible and grotesque paganism of the native 
tribes. It is something encouraging, too, that we have the per- 
sonal testimony of that learned and enterprising African 
polyglott. Professor Blyden, that this Mohammedan state 
and that Arabic tongue furnish the key to open new spheres 
of Christian Missiouary enterprise. It is something gained 
that, through Liberia, the Arabic Bible of Dr. Van Dyck and 
his collaborators, and the Koran of the Prophet will be brought 
face to face against each other, as they stand together against 
paganism, which is their common foe. 

May it not be within the scope of Providence that, as the 
Liberian Eepublic shall extend eastward until it touches these 
interior realms with its civil liberty and Christian faith, it 
) shall be the signal for new and peaceful victories, and for the 
same kind of fusion of peoples and tribes and tongues which 
has been going on in this land for nearly three hundred years ? 
It is true that the African race has not that migratory spirit 
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and colonizing power which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon. 
But our freedmen have the same great moulding elements now 
at work upon them in this country; and since their emancipa- 
tion those elements have been combined and set in motion with 
prodigious power in their social, civic and religious relations. 
As a people they are being educated by a thousand elevating 
influences. They are learning their rights and privileges. 
They are studying law, and medicine, and theology, and states- 
manship, besides the industrial arts. They are learning to 
take care of themselves and their children. 

With these things they are quite sure to imbibe the spirit of 
American institutions, and will, to a certain degree, exhibit 
the migrating babits of our white population. All these things 
will naturally induce many to seek a home in Liberia, where 
their intelligence, industry, and skill will And equal rights and 
rapid advancement, without conflict with the white race. As 
intelligence, education, self-help, and* religious zeal advance, 
we may expect a large increase of this most desirable class of 
emigrants, who will speedily add to the best strength of the 
young Republic, around which native millions shall gather, 
and receive the light and blessings of which that Christian 
Government is the fruit. When that day comes, Colonization 
will no longer be a charitable work. It will take care .of it- 
self. Emigration will follow its own self-moving laws, and 
lines of steamers and merchant vessels will be constantly bear- 
ing new companies of colonists to the land of their adoption, 
and bringing back the rich products of its bountiful soil to our 
marts of traflSc. 

If it be said that this expected day is in the far distance, the 
reply is : 1st. That already thousands more have applied for 
transmission to ^Liberia than we have means to send. 2d. 
That the utmost demands of Liberia for new colonists of the 
best sort can be supplied without the slightest damage to the 
laboring interests of this country. 3d. That as the colored 
people acquire education and property, and a spirit of inde- 
pendence here, a fair proportion may reasonably be expected an- 
nually to And homes in Liberia. 4th. That the wisdom and 
power of God, in the migration of races and the building 
up of empires, are so historically connected with the growth 
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and establishmeDt of the. Kingdom of Christ on earth, that 
it would be strange indeed if it were not repeated on the 
grandest scale upon a Continent which has for centuries en- 
riched other lands, not only with her gold and gems, but 
with the very bondage of her patient and suffering children. 
"Ethiopia is now stretching out her hands unto God," in the 
attitude of prayer and application; and the cry of the suppli- 
ant is beginning to receive its answer in the return of her own 
sons and daughters with salvation and the voice of melody. 

As I read the brief annals of the young Kepublic, her Ply- 
mouth Kock was on that "Providence Island," so fitly named 
by themselves, where her first typical company of colonists 
found shelter and a home before they ventured upon the main- 
land to face the savages and to encounter the terrors of the 
climate of the Coast. Of all that has been achieved from 
that first landing of the pilgrims of the Elizabeth to this day, 
your admirable history is the safe repository. I need only point 
to the grand results, and make no venturesome prophecies. 
. Sir, is it not time for this American people to stop their theo- 
retical objections, and to accept the facts of this cause and of 
that Liberian natiqnality as they stand? The old issues are 
d€ad and buried. Who cares to resurrect them? A new era 
has begun. We sympathise with the freedmen here : why not 
with the freemen there? We have only to apply the princi- 
ples of the recent amendments to the Constitution and of the 
Bill of Civil Rights to this cause, to bring it out into bold 
relief. We believe in the right of expatriation, and the pres- 
ent Congress will exercise its wisdom in defining more accu- 
rately its raete.^ and bounds. Can we consistently apply that 
great principle to the thousands who are coming to our shores 
from the Old World, and deny its fullest privileges and immu- 
nities to our own colored citizens who choose for good reasons 
to seek a home in Africa, ? We are fond of proclaiming the 
mission of America as the apostle of civilization, liberty, and 
Christianity to all nations. Have we no such Gospel of hu- 
manity and of the Kingdom of Christ to preach and exemplify 
by this same process of Christian colonization in a land which 
can only have these blessings through its own children? )- • 

We plant Christian missions in the wilds of heathenism, and 
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of the Potomac. In taking this step, I have yielded only to inexorable ne- 
cessity, and I have yielded to that with the utmost relactaoGe »nd wrth 
profound regret. My heart is deeply enlisted for- the future of Africa. The 
promise of that future, so far as Americans are concerned, is, by Providence^ 
inseparably connected with the American Colonization Society. Through 
this Society, God points out the path of duty to American Christians as to the 
evangelization of Africa. If they are wise to discern this, as I csMunot doubt 
they will be, that path will be traversed with inconceivably graxbd results to 
one-fourth of the land surface of the globe, and to one-fifth of its heathea 
population. The aims of the American Colonization Society are not only 
not inimical to the freedmen ; they seek their highest welfare, and they will 
yet secure to the freedmen one of the grandest achievements known in his- 
tory. Nor are those aims adverse to any valuable interest of the people of 
the United States, but the contrary. All this will be more fsvlly lecogniaed 
at an early day, when passion and prejudice and sectional party zeal shall 
have given place to reason and truth. Then will the future, both of tb» 
Colonization Society and of Africa, be radiant with glory. Let the friends 
of Africa take heart and hope. Their crowning is at hand. My relations 
with the officers of the Society have ever been roo^t agreeable and satisfactory, 
another fact which adds to my regret at their severance. 

Thokas H* Pearke. 

CiNOiKNATi, Ohio, March 20, 1874, 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

In the year 1828, the General Synod of the Eeformed Pres- 
byterian Church, meeting in the city of Philadelphia, gave a 
strong endorsement to the American Colonization Society, and 
recommended its objects to the support of the Church. The 
late Kev. Hugh (afterwards Dr.) McMillan proposed the reso- 
lution of approval. • Some objection being made to the enter- 
prise as used in the interest of islaveholding, the late Bev. I>r, 
Alexander McLeod arose in his place, and said'Hhat the pres- 
ent Constitution of the American Colonization Society origi- 
nated in the Reformed Presbyterian Church, was written in 
his study, and had in view the two great objects of emancipa- 
tion at home, and carrying theO-ospel to Africa." Some years 
after this, the Colonization Society recognized the Declaration 
of Independence made by the colonists, and the Republic of Libe- 
ria took her place among the nations. A document was signed 
giving over, in legal form, the territory and government of 
the colony to the new Eepublic, and to this Rev. Dr. John N. 
McLeod, son of Dr. Alexander McLeod, appended his signa- 
ture, as a delegate fronf\ the Colonization Society of New York. 
In the historical part of the Testimony of the Church, where 
the history is carried down to the year in which the last char- 
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ter was adopted, June, 1852, the seDtiments of the men of that 
day are expressed in the following emphatic language : " The 
opening oftho great an-d effectual door to en ter upon the dark con- 
tinent of Africa for its salvation through the Republic of Libe- 
ria — a really great moral wonder of the age — loudly addresses 
the friends of God and humanity." Has the presence at this 
session of the Theological Seminary of a son of Africa, asking 
to be educated for the holy ministry, any special significance 
in reference to this subject of missionary Liberia? Is the 
Church prepared to send him, with the English and Arabic Bi- 
ble in his hand,, to make known to his dark-visaged brethren 
of Africa the only name by which men can be saved? The 
subject is worthy the thought of the generous young men who 
^re now offering themselves to the service of God in the Gos- 
pel of His Son. — Reformed Presbyterian Advocate. 



8TBIL JONE& 

This eminent and highly approved minister in the religious 
Society of Friends during the past forty years, died recently 
at China, Maine, after a brief illness. 

Feeling deep sympathy for the African race, after several 
journeys in the Southern States, Sybil Jones, accompanied by 
ber husband, who was, and still is, a distinguished preacher, in 
1851, visited Liberia, on an errand of Gospel love. At the 
outset, her faith was severely tried. Her health was so feeble 
while at Baltimore, that the captain of the vessel in which her 
passage was engaged endeavored to induce her to abandon her 
prospect of crossing the ocean, fearing that she would not live 
many days. Confident in the Power that led Paul through 
perils and tempests to stand before CsBsar, she replied that, 
even on the ocean, death to her were but the portals of glory. 
The Liberian Mission was eminently blessed. President Kob- 
erts bade them cordial welcome, and made them his own guests. 
The standard of the Cross was unfurled, with abundant evi- 
dence that Ethiopia was ready to '^stretch forth her hands to 
God." 

From 1853 to 1855 they travelled in the same service through 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, the south of 
France, and Switzerland, and were everywhere well received. 
In the year 1866 they again visited England and Ireland, and 
made thence two missionary tours to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
In her later life she was largely engaged in visiting prisons 
and in presenting the Gospel to the unfortunate and friendless* 
It may with truth be said of Sybil Jones, that her leading aim 
on earth was the winning of souls to Jesus of Nazareth ; the staff 
on which she leaned, the faith of Abraham; and prayer her 
*' vital breath.*' 
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HOW DB. LIVIHOSTONE DIED. 

In the March number of the Ocean Highways^ a detailed ac- 
count is given of the death of Br. Livingstone, derived from 
the materials supplied by letters received from Lieutenant 
Cameron, Dr. Dillon, Lieutenant Murphy, and Salidbin Salim, 
the Arab Governor of Unyanyembe. From the article referred 
to we extract the following particulars : 

"In March, 1872, Dr. Livingstone reached Unyanyembe^ 
and after receiving supplies from Zanzibar, set out with ninety 
men on his last journey in the following August. He proceed- 
ed in a southwesterly direction to the southern extremity of 
Lake Liemba, the prolongation of Tanganyiki towards the 
south. Thence he made his way to the northern shore of Lake 
Bangweolo, near the point where ho was in July, 1868. But 
being unable to cross, he passed around the eastern end of the 
lake, fording the Chambeze and three smaller tributaries; 
and marching along its southern shore, he appears to have 
reached the point where he expected to find the four fountains, 
two of which were, he conjectured, the sources of the Nile men- 
tioned by Herodotus. It is, then, probable that he marched in 
a northerly direction and explored the region oi the Katanga 
copper mines. In returning they had to cross the Luapula and 
work their way eastward through an inundated country, in 
which, sometimes, for three hours at a time, the water stood 
above the waists of the travelers. 

" During this trying journey two of the-men died and several 
deserted. When marching across the swampy tract near 
Moira Achinto, Dr. Livingstone was attacked by dysentery, 
brought on by exposure and over-fatigue. According to one 
account he got as far as the. district of Lobisa on his way back 
to the east of Bangweolo, where he died after ten or fifteen 
days^ illness, in May, 1873, if Sir Samuel Baker's theory 
proves correct, at the very source of the Nile, at the fountains 
of streams flowing into the south end of Lake Tanganyiki, 
the most distant reservoir of the great river. When Living- 
stone died, his party numbered seventy-five men, among whom 
were a few Nasik boys and other faithful servants. Chief 
among them was Churaan, who had been rescued from slavery 
on the Zambesi, and who went on ahead to beg succor from 
Unyanyembe. He seems to have arrived on the 16th of Octo- 
ber. Ghuman found the East Coast Livingstone search Ex- 
pedition at Unyanyembe." 
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THE AFBICAK SLAVE TSADE. 

A circular has been received from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slaveiy Society, London, containing an appeal to the 
friends of universal emancipation, for further efforts on be- 
half of the cause. Although addressed mainly to British sub- 
jects, the circular sets forth some facts not yet familiar to all, 
which may rightly enlist the sympathy of Christians every- 
where. We cite a few passages: 

" A considerable trade in human beings is carried on through- 
out the IJpper Nile district, finding an outlet down the Nile, 
and to the south of Abyssinia to the Red Sea ; and also in the 
Lake Tchad district, having an outflow in tbe neighborhood of 
Tripoli. 

"On the West Coast of Africa there is a considerable slave 
trade among the tribes protected by the British Government, 
which hitherto they have allowed to continue, to the dishonor 
of tbe English name. 

" In the East African, possessions belonging to the Portu- 
guese, the slave trade has of late increased, and the moral in- 
fluence of the British Cabinet could, with much advantage, be 
used with tbe Portuguese Government to suppress this trade. 

" Sir Bartle Frere has truly said, * We may do what we can 
in the way of violent repression, but we shall never put an end 
to the slave trade till we put an end to slavery. We must let 
slave-holding countries — Egypt, Turkey, and others — under- 
stand that they cannot be admitted into the brotherhood of 
civilized nations unless they abjure slavery.' 

" Among these. slave holding countries, professedly Christian, 
on whom the British Government has special treaty claims, 
and could bring their influence to bear with great powjBr, are 
Spain and Brazil. With regard to Spain, there are 350,000 
slaves in Cuba, nearly every one of whom is entitled to his 
liberty under treaty obligations. Had the British Government 
faithfully discharged their duty, Spain would have emanci- 
pated her slaves in Cuba as she had done in Porto Eico. 

"In Brazil the majority of the slave population, numbering 
about 1,500,000, are entitled to their liberty, as they, or their 
parents, were imported since 1829, contrary to treaty etipu- 
lations. The unsatisfactory emancipation law of 1871 dooms 
every one of these to a life-long bondage ; and, so far from the 
law referred to being an emancipation act, its operation will be 
to continue slavery for the next fifty years.*' 
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LIBEBIA KBTH0DI8T EPISCOPAL MISSIOIT. 

Year by year the appropriations of the Methodist E. Mission- 
ary Society have been reduced, until from some $35,000 they 
had fallen to $8,500 in currency. A year ago this was increased 
by S6OO9 and this year it was again increased by the same 
amount. The estimates, however, for the work actually on 
bund, as made by Bishop JRoberts, amount to over $15,000, and 
his communications declare an impending crisis in the mission 
unless increased appropriations can be made, and that some of 
the strongest men in the Conference will be driven by their 
nocoHsities to secular employment for the support of their 
families. 

There seems to have been a waking up among the heathen 
within the bounds of the Conference, and many kings and 
tribes are soliciting the Bishop to send them teachers and 
preachers. We cannot abandon our work in Liberia, nor can 
wo permit it to languish. We had hoped ere this to have gone 
into the interior, and that all our work in Africa would have 
felt the stimulus of this new movement; but Bishop Janes 
had not been able to obtain a suitable superintendent for an 
Intro-African Mission till upon the very eve of the session of 
the General Missionary Committee, which body failed to make 
any appropriation for this work during the coming year. We 
mubt not conceal from the Church the great anxiety we feel in 
respect to the work of God in Africa. If the work is not as 
cheering as it might be, yet a whole continent is to be redeemed, 
and we may well wait and work till, as in other cases, glory 
shall burst in upon the gloom. 

To more fully inform the Church of the manner in which the 
appropriations are used in the Liberia Conference, we present 
the following estimates of the Conference for the support of the 
preachers, out of the appropriation for 1873, with the portion 
of their salaries paid by the Missionary Society, and that as- 
sessed to the charges : 

ESTIMATES OF THE LIBERIA CONFERENCE FOR THE TEAR 1873. 

Amount of From From 

Salaries. Miss'y Soc'y. Stations. 

Bishop Roberts $1,000 00 J1,000 00 

Preacher's salaries 

Philip Gi-oss 700 00 375 00 1325 00 

Daniel Ware 700 00 500 00 200 00 

C. A. Pitman 600 00 400 00 200 00 

J. C. Lowrie 600 00 275 00 325 00 

J. H. Deputie 550 00 400 00 150 00 

Hardy Ryan 400 00 262 50 137 50 

S.J.Campbell 400 00 275 00 125 00 
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AmouDt of From From 

Salaries. Miss'y Soc'y. Stations. 

L. K. Koberts _. $100 00 

Yey Mission ._ J325 00 - 

J. E. Moore- $350 00 100 DO 250 00 

W. P. Kennedy, Jr..._ 400 00 250 00 150 00 

H. B. Capehart 400 00 100 00 300 00 

W. P. Kennedy, Sr. 500 00 325 00 175 00 

G. J. Hargraves 200 00 

C.H. Harmon ._ 400 00 150 00 250 00 

Louisiana -_ 50 00 — 

Lexington. ^ .. 50 00 -- 

B.E. Fuller 500 00 500 00 

The remaining portion of the $9,000 appropriated was dis- 
tributed as follows : 

To three supernumeraries, in all, $175; to five widows and 
three orphans of deceased preachers, ^g40 ; to seven supplies 
and assistants, $675; to four teachers on native stations, $415; 
to support of twenty native youths in schools, $300 ; to ten 
common schools, $1,475; to rents and repairs, $160; to travel- 
ing expenses, $372.50 ; contingent, $50. 

The statistics of the Conference held at Robertsport, January 
29, are the latest that have reached us. They show one 
hundred probationers, two thousand members, forty-four local 
preacners, twenty-five churches, valued at $11,975 ; six parson- 
ages, valued at $8,000; twenty-six Sunday-schools, with two 
hundred and twenty-one officers and teachers, one thousand 
two hundred scholars, and seven hundred and twenty-two vol- 
umes i^ library. 

The Conference has an effective force of but fourteen men, 
though forty-four local preachers, some of them supplies on the 
circuits, somewhat make up for this deficiency. Great atten- 
tion is evidently paid to the native work, and an eager desire 
IB manifested more fully to meet the desires of the American 
Church. The report of the Bishop is encouraging. Kevivals 
have occurred at many points. 

Perhaps our views of the Liberian Mission will be more com- 
plete, if we add a report made to Bishop Eoberts by the Hon. 
and Rev. D. F. Smith, who is a supply on the Buchanan Cir- 
cuit. He says : 

"During the year just closing the Lord has been graciously 
pleased to bless our labors on the Buchanan Circuit. * 

"With regard to African natives, whatever might be thought 
or said to the contrary, the most feasible method of promot- 
ing their interests, in a religious as well as a political point 
of view, is to sustain and strengthen the churches in the civil- 
ized portion of our community. 
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" The Church in America felt it to be iier duty to exert her- 
self to the utmost of her ability, both in men and means, to 
Christianize and enlighten our brethren, the freedmen. The 
reasons for so doincr were sound. The freedman had been de- 
prived of all that was essentially necessary to render him fit 
for the new order of things, and it must needs be that he be in- 
structed so as to enable him to meet the responsibilities of his 
new situation. 

"It is to be remembered that the Liberia Church isi composed 
for the most part of a people the * kith and kin ' of the freed- 
nian — nay, the freedman himself. If, therefore, it was, and is 
now, necessary to exert the influence of the Churxjh to instruct 
and evangelize our brethren when they are surrounded by the 
noon-day blaze of the Gospel sun, how much more ou/j^^^ the 
Church in America to foster and sustain the Liberia Church, 
surrounded as it is by thick darkness which may be felt, and 
composed largely of t^ materials above hinted at. I am glad 
to feel that the Churclfin America is awakening to this fact." — 
Fifty-fifth Annual Report. 



THE LIBYAK DESEBT. 

Bayard Taylor, in a late letter from Weimar, Germany, de- 
scribes an exploring expedition under the lead of Gerhard 
Kohlfs, the well-known African traveller. The Viceroy of 
Egypt furnishes the outfit. Mr. Taylor says : 

As for Rohlfs, his plan is very simple and practical. Reach- 
ing Egypt in December, he will employ two or thre%week8 
in organizing his expedition. His starting point will be the 
town of Minyeh, the present terminus of the railroad which 
will soon connect Cairo with Upper Egypt. A trip of five 
days from Minyeh will bring him into the Oasis of Farafreh, 
beyond (if not before) which point every step will be a contri- 
bution to our knowledge. With the means at his disposal, he 
will be able to reach the great Oasis of Pufarah in another 
fortnight; and then, making that the central point, to push 
as far southward and westward as may be possible. 

The expedition will be the most complete for its size that 
ever was planned. Four competent German scholars will ac- 
company Rbhlfs — a botanist, an ethnologist, a geologist, and a 
surveyor. One hundred picked camels will carry each two 
water-tanks of light galvanized iron, making an entire pro- 
vision of 500,000 pounds of water, secured against 'loss by 
evaporation. From 80 to 100 additional camels will be taken 
for th6 persons and baggage of the expedition ; the camel- 
drivers will be well armed and under military discipline. Leav- 
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ing Minyeh toward the end of December, Rohlfs expects to be 
back agaia by the end of March, 1874. He has the great ad- 
vantage that his explorations commence immediately, and that 
whatever may be the final result, he is perfectly sure to clear 
up a great deal of unknown geography. The explored terri- 
tory, of course, will be annexed to Egypt. 

In four or five months, therefore, we may expect to hear a 
new story of African travel. If I am not greatly mistaken, it 
will be one of special interest. A better leader than Rohlfs could 
hardly be found ; a more practical preparation has never been 
made ; a more provokingly attractive region does not exist. 



SAHARA IK THE FAST. 

Dr. Zittel, the geologist, who accompanies the expedition of 
Bohlfs in his researches through the Sahara, in the latest of his 
letters on the characteristics of that desert, establishes with 
great clearness, says the Pall Mall Gazette, and by more than 
one distinct proof, the theory that it is the dried up ba?iin of a 
former shallow sea. The fine quartz sand, in particles never 
larger than the head« of a pin, which forms at once the main 
feature and the danger of its surface, is not produced from any 
formation in or near it, and must have been carried to it by 
some foreign agency. The real surface of the desert is a bare, 
dry chalk plateau, at first examination resembling that of the 
Swabian Alps, but in reality of a much more recent origin. 
Above it rise here and there the isolated peaks called by the 
Arabs " witnesses," which are of a later chalk again. The 
tops of these, where several are visible, are invariably in a 
plane, showing that they are fragments of an ancient surface, 
the intervening spaces of which have been washed away. 

If the question be asked by what, there being no ground 
whatever for supposing torrents or gilacial action, the answer 
can only be by the constant bearing on it of waves dissolving 
the softer portions. But a more interesting point to geologists 
will be Dr. Zittel's comments on the splinters of flints, which 
are produced in great quanities round certain peaks^ by the 
catting process of the alternate light dews and frosts, which 
the expedition has found to be common in the winter nights 
in Sahara. These fragments lie around in profusion, and to a 
careless observer might appear not unlike some of the ruder 
flint chips of the first part of the stone age. But Dr. Zittel, 
who has made a study of the latter, took pains to examine 
Aome thousands of these natural chippings of flints, and found 
but a single one which an experienced eye could take to re- 
semble those which have attracted so much notice in Europe. 
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Hence he concludeg that the Sahara flints afford a fresh and 
very strong indirect proof of the production of the others by 
the human agency to which science has already assigned 
them. 



A CRT O'ER THE WATERS. 

A cry o'er the waters! 
A periuhing wail ! 
From earth's darkest quarters 

'Tia borne on each gale. 
Oh ! list to its pleading — 

*' Help, help, ere we die ! 
Our brief sands are speeding, 

To save us, oh fly ! " 

Dark Africa, groaning 

With gailt and despair. 
Sends forth with sad moaning 

The heart- pierciuj^ prayer; 
From the thousand isles lying 

Like gems on the wave, 
Hear it mournfully sighing, 

"Oh! hasten to save I " 

And hark ! how 'tis swelling 

In woman's soft tones, 
From the hapless ones dwelling 

In Asia's sad homes. 
Oh! wives, mother^, daughters, 

In Christian homes, hear 
This cry o'er the waters. 

That comes to your ear. 

Disciple of Jesus ! 

Turn not from this cry ; 
What have you so precious 

That you would deny? 
Oh! send o'er the waters 

Your silver and gold ; 
Your sons too, and daughters, 

You may not withhold. 

And young men, why loiter? 

The labourers are few ; 
This cry o'er the water 

Sounds loudest to you. 
Oh ! haste the glad tidings 

Of Jesus to bear, 
The lost and the dying 

To save from despair. 

M. G. B. 
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ITEKS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Hon. Millard Fillmore. — This distinguished friend of Africa, and for 
the last twenty years a Life Director of the American Colonization Society, 
died at his residence in Buflfalo, New York, on the night of March 8. Ha 
was born January 7, 1800. In all his intercourse, social and official, he was 
dignified without haughtiness, aflfable without familiarity, reserved and wary 
without repulsiveness. He commanded the respect of the whole nation for 
the purity of his character and the eminent services which he had rendered 
to his country. 

CoNCESsioKs Sought. — Some light is thrown upon the Libarian Republic 
from recent documents issued by the Government printing-office at Monro- 
via. A concession has been asked by an association of Englishmen, to 
explore and work the mineral deposits of Liberia, to build railways, docks, 
and warehouses, the privilege to last fifty years, and the Government to 
be paid a percentage on all the receipts of the association. A concession is 
also asked of the privilege of establishing a bank at Monrovia, of laying a 
telegraph cable to the Cape l)e Verde Islands, and of running a steamship 
line between Liberia and England. These commercial ventures shpw that 
the trade of the Republic is thought to be worth acquiring, and prove a con- 
fidence in its future prospects. 

Duty to the Natives. — Hon. Henry W. Dennis; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of Liberia, in a recent letter, says: A reliable Liberian citizen should be 
employed as a school-teacher for native children in the town of each princi- 
pal chief in the several counties, to achrise the chief in all matters pertain- 
ing to his obligations and the wishes of Government, and to instruct the 
natives how to plant coflfee. If coflfee cultivation once becomes general, the 
several tribes would, in a few years, greatly enhance our revenue, and give 
financial strength to the nation. The residing of a competent Liberian 
teacher at the town of the principal king or chief would have a civilizing in- 
fluence, and bring the chiefs and tribes to more friendly relations with our 
Government. Six or eight thousand dollars appropriated and expended 
faithfully for this purpose annually will bring great benefits to Liberia, and 
thus a way would be opened for our foreign friends to penetrate the interior 
with railroads and the Bible. This Liberia is able to do, and should do for 
her own welfare and prosperity, as a matter of duty to our heathen brethren. 

Liberia Baptist Association. — The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Liberia Baptist Association was held at the settlement of Virginia, St. Paul's 
river, December 3 to 8, Bev. J. J. Cheeseman, Presiding Moderator, S. S. 
Page, Clerk. Peace and harmony prevailed during the entire session. The 
letters from the various churches express full determination to hold fast to 
the faith of the Gospel. This Association was largely attended — perhaps the 
largest delegation ever met at any time since its organization in 1835. Pres- 
ent statistics of the denomination in Liberia stand thus : Churches, twenty- 
two ; ordained ministers, seventeen ; licensed ministers, twenty-four ; total 
membership, one thousand five hundred and seventy. — The New Era. 
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Presbyterian Mission. — We regret to learn the death of Mr. B. C. Fer- 
guson, a worthy teacher, after a lingering illness patiently borne. The 
church of Monrovia has been without a pastor since 1869. The members of 
the church and the Missionary Board in New York have tried to secure one. 
For the last three years the Rev. Robert N. M. Deputie has been urged to 
become their pastor. He was reluctant to leave his missionary work in the 
Vey country, but he has now accepted the earnest call to Monrovia. The 
Presbytery of Western Africa is connected with the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Deputie has recently forwarded copies of the minutes of the 
Presbytery. The Alexander High School at Harrisburg is still closed. A 
suitable teacher is greatly needed. 

How TO Plant Missions. — At the Church Congress recently held in Bath, 
England, Sir Bartle Frere read a paper on foreign missions, in which he ar- 
gued that the church should send forth among the barbarous heathen a ** full 
representation of a civilized community, thus allowing missionaries to under- 
take other work besides mere preaching." He instanced the Moravians as 
having successfully acted on this principle, and described a settlement at 
Zanzibar of French missionaries from Alsace, which was self-supporting, be- 
cause, in the carrying on of a large and successful farm, they taught their 
converts the arts of civilized life. He spoke with special emphasis of the 
great results brought about by Bishop Mackensie and Bishop Tozer in the 
Central African Mission, which could only be produced by sending out a 
*' Christian community," instead of a bishop with one or two clerical as- 
sistants. 

• 

The Slave-Trade not Destroyed. — Our conviction, that the mere signing 
of the Zanzibar An ti- Slavery Treaty would not stop the slave-trade, proves 
already to be well founded. Advices from Zanzibar, published in the Fall 
Mall and The Times, show that the Arabs have opened a new channel by 
which to forward gangs of slaves. Instead of sending them by sea, they 
now take the land route, and " some thousands of slaves have been trans- 
ported northwards." We trust the British Government will at once check- 
mate tlie traffickers in human flesh. Consular establishments north and south 
of Zanzibar, to supervise the Coast, are first desiderata. Moreover, the mojal 
influence of the Foreign Office, and of the whole nation, should be brought to 
bear upon the Khedive of Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey, and the Shah of 
Persia, to put an end to slavery in their dominions. So long as slavery con- 
tinues as an institution in these countries, the slave-trade will be carried on. 
— Monthly Becord. 

Unexplored Africa. — The unexplored African area of tropical forests and 
great population stretches from the furthest points explored by Livingstene 
on the south, to the points nearest the equator reached by Barth on the 
north. Eastward its outline is given by points on the routes of Speke, 
Baker, Schweinfurth, and Livingstone. On the west the limits of unknown 
Africa approach very closely to the Coast, and near the equator, have only 
been driven inland at the extremities of Du Chaillu's journeys of 1866, and 
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by the high point on the Ogowai •river attained by Walker in 1866. The 
settled parts of the coast-land of Angola give the boundary on the south- 
west. The area of this unexplored region is about a million square miles. 

A Wonderful Diamond Mine. — The Colesberg Kopje diamond mine 
is really at this moment one of the wonders of the world. It contains the 
largest number of workers in a small space that has been seen in any modern 
work ; and I cannot call to mind any enterprise, excepting the Egyptian 
pyramids, where it can have been necessary for such a swarm of human 
beings to be so closely herded together. Can any of your correspondents 
cite a few instances? The Kopje is not now so busy as it was some time ago, 
I will say in October, 1872, when there cannot have been less than 20,000 
men employed in a space^ occupied by 2,500 claims of thirty feet square each. 
The actual present value of the mine is estimated at £1,000,000; three 
months ago it was valued £2,000,000, but claims have fallen sixty per cent. 
It is proposed to spend £60,000 immediately in rendering the mine safe by 
removing the outside dangerous reef. Some of the claims are 130 feet deep, 
and the whole mine, resembling a vast basin, is being emptied by means of 
the wire-rope tramway system, which has cost an enormous sum in erecting. 
This can easily be imagined when it is known that every pound weight 
of wire, every pound weight of deal wood and timber, has cost from 4d, 
to 6d. per pound for transport alone. — London Times. 

The Head of Africa ; or, Three Years Travels and Adventures in the Un- 
explored Regions of the centre of Africa, is the title of a new book, by Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the eminent German traveller and scholar, which has just been 
published in England. It is translated by Ellen E. Frewer, with an intro- 
duction by Winwood Reade. This important work will be issued soon in this 
country from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

Sunrise in South Africa. — Suddenly a golden tinge seemed to fall like a 
lash on the vapors of night; they scudded away directly, as jackals before 
lions ; the stars paled, and with one incredible bound the mighty sun leaped 
into the horizon, and rose into the sky. In a moment all the lesser lamp^ 
• of heaven were out, though so late glorious, and there was nothing but one 
vast vaulted turquois, and a great flaming topaz mounting with eternal order 
to its center, — Charles Reade. 

TiKKU-TiKKi Tribe.— The Geographical Society of Italy has received from 
Alexandria, with the news of the death of the explorer Miani, and various, 
ethnological objects, two living individuals whom he had forwarded of the 
tribes of the Akka or .Tikku-Tikki, and whom the learned traveler had 
bought of the King Munza. These individuals, of whom one is eighteen 
years old and forty inches in height, and the other eighteen years and thirty-one 
inches high, are stated by Miani to belong to the race of dwarfs described by 
Herodotus, and recently rediscovered by the German explorer Schweinfurth, 
who describes them carefully. They are very thin-limbed, and knock-kneed, 
spherical, and prognathous crania, long limbs, copper skins, and crisp tow- 
like hair. 
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The Negro Race in the South.— In 1860 there were 3,953,760 slaves in 
the Southern States. In 1870 the census returns showed a population of 
4,880,070 colored citizens. The negro is also developing the resources of the 
country. In 1860 the cotton crop reached 3,850,000 bales ; in 1866, the war 
having just closed, the yield was only 1,900,000 ; but in 1872 the voluntary 
laborers, once slaves but now freedmen, sent to market 3,900,000 bales. As 
an evidence that the negroes at the. south are improving morally, let me 
quote from reports touching the condition of thirty-one counties of Missis- 
sippi, which in 1865 had but nineteen colored schools, and in 1872 no fewer 
than 148. In 1865 only 564 marriage licenses had been issued to the blacks. 
In 1872 the number had increased to 3,950. What the negro wants is a 
chance to advance with the rest of mankind. — From Address of General B. 
A. Pryor. 



Heoeipts of the American Colonization Society, 
During the Month of March, 1874. 



New Hampshire. 
.HbWis— Mrs. Leonard Jewett $10 00 

Massachusetts. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt. 

BosUm—'P. C. Brooks, $100; Al- 
bert Fearing, John A. Burn- 
ham, ea. S50; G. H. Kuhn, H. 
S. Chase, ea. $25; J. Hunting- 
ton Wolcott, Abbott Law- 
rence. J. T. Reed, ea. $20; Pe- 
ter Butler, Isaac H. Gary, Ed- 
ward Lawrence, J. F. Hunne- 
well, W. Carleton, Timothy T. 
Sawyer, Dr. Henry Lyon, 
Jnnves Adams, R. Froth ing- 
ham, ea. $1U; George Hyde, 
Roger Wolcott, Prentice Lu- 
gent. Alfred Carleton, Benja- 
min Thaxter, S. Prentiss Hill, 
ea. $5; i.'harles St. Baptist Ch.. 
$18.72 443 72 

Concord — Wm. Munroe, Misses 
Munroe, ea. $!()• Mrs. Judge 
Hoar, $6; Mrs. C. C. Damon, 
$1 26 00 

Worcester^ W. T. Merrifleld, $5; 
Luther Stone, $2 7 00 



Rhode IsiiAND. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt. 
iVouidewce— Benj. F. Gridley 

Connecticut. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt. 

^ar//ord— James B. Hosmer 

Meriden — Charles Parker, $20; 
John Parker, $iO, to constitute 
their pastor. Rev. D. A. Good- 
SKiiii a Life Member 

Middletoti/n— Mrs. Wolcott Hunt- 
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BEV. JOSEPH TBAGT, D. B. 

An Address at the Foneral of Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., who died at 

Beverly, Mass., March 24, 1874. 

BY REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 

Why come to our ears the tones of that organ in such dirge- 
like strains? Why this. casket placed before our eyes in this 
house of prayer? One who has walked up these aisles and 
worshiped with .you for so many years will worship with you 
here no more. The heavenly mansions have received him. 
The door opened suddenly. He entered. It closed and shut 
him from our sight. There he is with the Father, and our 
elder Brother, and the redeemed who have gone before, in 
robes made white by the blood of the Lamb. 

Joseph Tracy, whose removal from among us we mourn, was 
the oldest of eight sons of Deacon Joseph and Huth Carter 
Tracy, and was born in Hartford, Vermont, November 3, 1793. 
Ho graduated at Dartmouth College in 1814, in the class with 
Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor, of New Hampshire, and Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsjdvanla. The next two or three years 
he was employed in teaching, a part of the time in Albany, 
New York, and a part in Royalton, Vermont, where he also en- 
gaged in the study of law with Judge Collamer. 

Had he entered on that profession, which always needs able 
and honest men, ho would have attained eminence and done 
honor to a seat among our national judges, if he had reached 
that position. But the divine plan of his life did not lie in that 
direction. God had other work for him, and an embassy 
vastly more important. Just as he was about to be admitted 
to the bar, he was arraigned at another and higher bar, and 
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wa8 tried and convicted as an offender against his Maker and 
the most sacred lawsof the universe. He felt that he needed the 
advocacy of One who could pardon as well as plead for the 
guilty. He went with his case to Jesns. That changed his 
inner life and his life-work, and from the Law as a vocation he 
passed to the Gospel. 

Mr. Tracy studied theology with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, 
Vermont, then a Nestor among New England theologians. 
From 1821 till 1829 he held the pastorate of two churches, one . 
at Post Mills and the other at West Fairlee, Vermont. By 
appointment from the Vermont Convention of Ministers, he 
engaged as editor of the Vermont Chronicle, at Windsor, which? 
under his hand, ohtained a national notoriety, and became one 
of the ablest journals in the country. 

From Windsor he was called to the editorial chair of the 
Boston Recorder, and still later to assist in conducting the New 
York Observer, the two oldest religious newspapers in this 
country, if not in the world. From these editorial labors he 
was chosen the Secretary of the Massachusetts Colonization . 
Society, in which oflSce the Master found him diligently occu- 
pied, when last Tuesday He said to him, " Go up higher; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

It is a sad pleasure, my friends, that I have in speaking to 
you on this occasion. Sad, for I, too, am bereaved by the 
affliction that has fallen on you. I have known our departed 
friend and brother long and well, and I loved him, as all did 
who were intimately acquainted with him. And yet it is a 
pleasure. If the memory of the just is blessed, it is certainly 
good so to dwell on the memory of such a one, that we may 
the more fully partake of the blessedness. 

In speaking of Dr. Tracy, I have no use for eulogiums, and 
laudations are out of place. I can find no fitter words than 
some of those at the opening of the Sermon on the Mount: 
"Blessed are the meek/' Our friend never aspired to the 
highest seats, and had no pleasure in sounding trumpets or 
noisy trumpeters. "Blessed are the merciful." How full was 
he of this divine quality ! and how lavielily did he pour it out 
upon the wretched, outcast, down-troddeu children of Africa 1 
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" Blessed are the pare in heart." "Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile." 

His main life-work was in connection with the Colonization 
movement. Nearly a third of a century was devoted to tiie 
idea of a Christian Eepublic of colonized Africans in Afrioa : 
some, emancipated slaves ; others from the almost equally op- 
pressed and degraded free colored classes, but all of their own 
choice and desire. He had come to the ripeness of manhood and 
Christian scholarship. He staked on the merits of the enter- 
prise his reputation for sagacity and good sense. At the time 
he entered on the work, about 1842, many doubted its practi- 
cability and its benevolence. He had looked into it and had 
no doubts. Many opposed it strongly; some because it was 
proposed as a remedy for slavery, and some who thought it 
might be a shield to it. He was confident it could be neither 
shield nor remedy, though it was an opening to some benevo- 
lent masters, who could manumit their slaves only on condition 
of carrying them out of the States. How do the facts now 
stand ? Are they on the side of the prophets of fear and fail- 
ure, or with the apostles of faith and noble endeavor ? Let us 
linger » littler and see. 

The first colonists were landed at Liberia in 1820, eighty- 
fiiix in number. Now, in a little over half a century, ther« 
stands as a door of light to dark Africa the Eepublic of Libe- 
ria, modeled after our own, and recognized by all the great 
Powers as an independent nation, and a population of half a 
million ; with a system of free schools, and a College at the 
head, the only one in that benighted quarter of the globe ; 
with a Government that, by treaties of amity with the 
tribes in the interior, has put a check on slave-catching, and 
has been more instrumental in putting an end to slave-trading 
for hundreds of miles on the Coast than the cordon of war 
vessels kept up so many years by England and America ; 
with a community that contains half a hundred Christian 
churches, and more than half a hundred ordained ministers, 
all but two of whom are coloniats or converts from heathen- 
ism ; and where, of the ninety lay-laborers, male and female, 
employed in missionary work, nearly all are from the same 
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classes — a community whose magnetic influence on the adja- 
cent tribes has been almost without a parallel in history; 
where a few thousand emigrants and their descendants have 
drawn to themselves from the outer darkness of heathenism, 
and assimilated and made homogenous by political, social, and 
religious influences, so large a proportion of what now consti- 
tutes that Christian Republic. 

This is God's vindication of an enterprise to which Dr. 
Tracy gave his whole heart, which was his one great thing to 
be done. And when I tell you that this has been accomplished 
at a cost of only about two millions and a half of dollars, you 
will feel that the marvel of economy is equalled only by the 
marvel of results. 

Respecting Dr. Tracy's agency in this work, "there is little 
danger,^' writes one who was long a co-laborer with him, "of 
too much emphasis being placed upon it." In 1858 he was 
constituted a Director of the American Colonization Society at 
Washington, whose anniversary meetings he attended regu- 
larly for many years. His judgment was very much de- 
pended on by his associates, and his constructive mind was of 
great service in founding the College at Liberia and carrying it 
into successful operation. 

He was a careful observer and investigator, and was never 
satisfied with a half knowledge of any subject on which he 
was called to act, unless a mastery of it were impossible. He 
was a thorough Christian thinker, and a good writer. His 
style was limpid, sometimes sparkling; so simple that a child 
could understand him, and so forcible in facts and arguments — 
especially in controversy — that a strong man needed to be well 
armed to stand before him. 

His mind was logical, after the manner of his theological 
teacher, metaphysical. But it was not a mere skeleton logic, 
a profitless revelling in nonentities or abstractions ; it was a 
breathing after the reality of things, a quiet striving after the 
G-reat Who of the world and the why — whence did it come, and 
to what end? Here he had rto misgiving. From God and to 
God was the formula of his philosophy—" of Him, and through 
Him, and to Him." This explains his perfect serenity about 
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the government of the world, respecting which others are so 
often in bewilderment, sometimes in dismay. 

Dr. Tracy's mind was historical also. Three of his pub- 
lished works were of this character, " The G-reat Awaken- 
ing," " The History of the Missions of the American Board," 
and "The Half Century Memorial of the American Colonization 
Society." 

In his view, history is more thah a mere record of events, 
and the historian quite other than a narrator and critic who 
sits in judgment on the course of Providence, and pronounces 
on its wisdom or want of wisdom. God is the prime Agent, 
the Great History Maker, who, by the natural and supernatu-* 
ral, by law and Gospel, justice and love, is gradually unfold- 
ing His plans. The " Great Awakening " was a stage of divine 
quickening in these plans, a step in advance, which, through 
the labors of Edwards, Bellamy, Whitfield, and the Tennents, 
marked the middle of the last century. So the Missionary and 
Colonization movement, at the opening of the present cen- 
tury, was an outgrowth from the preceding inner quickening, 
in the zeal of the Judsons and Newel Is, the Finleys and Ash- 
muns, and indicates a further stage of the fermenting Gospel 
leaven in the meal of the world. Our friend was moved by 
the Good Spirit " to set forth in order a declaration " of the 
acts of these churches and apostles of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries as really as was Luke, the Evangelist, to 
write those of the churches and apostles of the first, though 
BOt with the same infallible accuracy. 

He took a deep interest in Christian missions at home and 
abroad, and was for many years a Corporate Member of the 
American Board. 

He was a conservative^ not only from the cautious habit of his 
mind, but from principle. Yet I never saw in him the least 
degree of dogmatism or of asperity, even towards those whom 
he regarded as destructives. He wished to preserve all the 
good there is in the world, and none of the evil. And this 
made him so much a reformer that he would, if he could, have 
laid the axe at the root of every evil tree ; but he would have 
hewed it down with such care and skill that not a particle of 
good should be harmed in its fall. 
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If he was not as adventurous in new things as some, it was 
beciause he feared the peril which sadden changes are apt to 
bring, and because he found the old wine so good that he preferred 
ta wait till the new had become old before he resorted much 
tait. 

He liked the old theology, not because it was old, but be- 
cause he had found it so true, and just what he needed. Yet 
mere and more, as he ripened with age and experience, his 
theologies centered in Christology and Soteriology — Christ- 
lost sinner saved by Christ. 

As a Christian brother and friend, Dr. Tracy was genial, 
with no jealousy or suspicions. He was wise and kind without 
weakness, and perfectly trustworthy. Pull of knowledge, and 
upon almost all subjects; and, although modest as a maiden, 
hiQ was really communicative to those who wanted informa- 
tion. From a native delicacy of feeling, never jarring one's 
sensibilities in social intercourse, never offending the nicest 
taste, he always made those who came nearest to him feel 
stronger in what is pure and good for the contact. 

Of him as a husband arid father and brother, I cannot, and 
da not need to speak in this presence. In the intimacies and 
sanctities of home^ we come to know each other as we cannot 
in any other relations or circumstances. There are some 
things, some characters to which distance lends enchantment, 
and which nearness dispels. Our friend's was not a character 
of that sort. If the microscopic inspection of home life dis- 
close fqibles and flaws in the best, as the telescope does spots in 
the sun, they also let us see more clearly the depth and strength 
asrd genuineness of that goodness which is the only sure basis 
of domestic happiness. 

In that home so suddenly darkened, all is not dark. It is 
illtiminated by the light of precious memories and prayers that 
hallow it; of sweet associations and sympathies that linger in 
it; and of assurances of grace begun in weakness that is now 
completed in glory. 

•' God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed as truly 
As in God's heaven." 
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IN KEMOBIAM~BEV. JOSEPH TRACT, S. S. 

< The following action has been taken concerning the vene- 
rated ,Rev. Dr. Tracy, whose eminent services in the cause of 
African Colonization were performed, through many years of 
patience and of labor, with singular fidelity, industry and 
ability: and who was as faithful in all the sweet relations 
of domestic life as in the cause of God and philanthropy, to 
which he devoted his life and its best energies. 



At a stated meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Colonization Society, held in their rooms in Wash- 
ington city, on Friday, April 13, it was 

Resolved, That the Execative Committee most sincerely regret the loss 

which they, in common with the friends of Africa, have sastained in the death 

of Rev. Joseph TEAor, D. D., long the very able Secretary and General 

Agent of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, and also Secretary of the 

Trastees of Donations for Education in Liberia, and for the past fifteen years 

an esteemed Life Director of the American Ooionization Society; and that his 

enlightened zeal in the defence and promotion of these important interests 

will ever be held in grateful remembrance. 

Harvey Lihdsly, Chairman. 
Wm. Coppinqer, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the friends of African Colonization, held in 
Boston, on Wednesday, April 8, the death of Eev. Dr. Tracy, 
late Secretary of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, 
having been announced, it was 

Rtiolved, That by the death of the late venerable Secretary, the Rev. Joseph 
TsACY, D. D., the Colonization Society have lost an invaluable and efficient 
officer, a wise counsellor, and a discreet and long-tried co-worker in the great 
enterprise in which they are engaged. By his various learning, his ready 
sagacity, and his Christian life and example, combined with a rare ability to 
comprehend and deal with the complicated interests and relations in which 
the cause of Colonization has, at times, been involved, he has commanded the 
confidence and respect of his associates, and won the friendship and esteem of 
all who knew him. 

Emory Washburn, Chairman. 

J. C. Braman, Secretary. 
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go, or those who remain ? Of those who go, nine out of every 
ten insist that they have been greatly benefited by their re- 
moval to Liberia. This is the concurrent voice of those who 
have gone there. This has been their language from the be- 
ginning. They have passed resolutions to this effect. They 
have also written in a similar strain to the friends left* behind. 
Take an example : One year ago last fall a company of thirty- 
two went from Hawkinsville, Georgia. Such was the tone of 
their letters to their friends in Hawkinsville, that in Novem- 
ber last, on thirty-six hours* notice, another company of thirty- 
four went from the same place; and this, although an inter- 
ested malcontent had circulated unfavorable reports of the 
country. 

With this testimony agree the statements of those .who have 
visited Liberia and sojourned there. Hon. and Kev. Abraham 
Hanson, Minister Eesident and Consul General of theXJnited 
States to the Eepublic of Liberia, after a residence of three 
years therein, speaks in glowing terms of the thrift and pros- 
perity of the people of that country, and he concludes : " Were 
I a member of the African race, (in the United States,) with 
my knowledge of the tremendous weight* that still oppresses 
them, and of the illimitable field which invites them to Li- 
beria, with its innumerable facilities for comfort, independence, 
and usefulness, I should gather my family around me, and em- 
bark on board the first vessel bound for that distant shore, even 
if I had* to avail myself of the generous aid which the Coloni- 
zation Society affords." I dwell upon this feature of the ease 
because there are some who, through ignorance and preju- 
dice, have insisted upon the contrary view ; and I affirm, from 
a close and careful study of the history of this Society, and 
its operations for fifty-seven years, that it is, and it has ever 
been, maintained and carried forward, primarily and contin- 
uously, in the interest and for the benefit of the black man. 

The other benevolent object of this Society is the improve- 
ment of Africa, through the agency of those who go to Li- 
beria. This, not less than the former, is a deserving object. 
Certainly the uplifting of a Continent, with its one hundred 
and fifty millions of people, from the deepest darkness and 
degradation to the light and blessings of civilization and re- 
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ligion, is a worthy and benevolent work. This Society pro- 
poses to do this, by building up and sustaining a free, strong 
Government on the West Coast of Africa; by exhibiting 
before the degraded people- of that country examples of law 
and order, of industry and thrift, of social comfort and of 
Christianity, crowning all ; and through this Christian Gov- 
ernment, to afford such protection and countenance to proper 
missionary labor, that the fruits of such labor may crystallize 
into permanent institutions and forms of well-ordered so- 
ciety. This is not a merely fanciful or theoretical view. These 
results have already been realized in a somewhat extended form 
in Liberia. Many thousands of the natives have been raised 
to a fair degree of civilization. They are now citizens of the 
Bepublic. Hundreds of them are earnest and consistent 
Christians. This brief showing is by no means an overdrawn 
picture. Its strict faithfulness to facts will not be gainsayed by 
persons of average intelligence. And, therefore, the inference of 
the exalted benevolence of the objects of this Society is irre- 
sistible. 

II. The Colonization Society has effectually suppressed the 
African slave-trade along six hundred miles of the Western 
Coast; and on that part of the Coast where it was carried on 
with more activity, impunity, and success than in any other 
portion of the Continent. This achievement entitles the Society 
to our respect and gratitude. But it may be said that all this 
is in th;e past ; and that, while it may and should challenge 
respect, it affords no reason why the Society should continue 
to receive the support of the public ; that slavery, being abol- 
ished in nearly all parts of the world, there is no need of fur- 
ther care or effort on the subject. All this may be admitted, 
if slavery were indeed so nearly extinct as the theory assumes, 
and if the lust of money and power had ceased to operate in 
this direction. But we cannot be unaware that the slave- 
trade is regularly and extensively carried on on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa ; that, in view of this, Sir Bartle Frere has 
been sent to Zanzibar to endeavor to provide by treaty for its 
suppression ; that Sir Samuel Baker and Dr. Livingstone, in 
their travels through Northern, Central, and Eastern Africa, 
find that the slave-trade is still active and destructive in those 
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regions. Indeed, it has been estimated that nine-tenths of the 
population of Africa are in slavery, more or less complete. The 
continued, vigorous existence of the Eepublic of Liberia is 
deemed necessary, not only to prevent the reopening of that 
fearful traffic on the West Coast of Africa, but also to so ex- 
tend its influence into the interior as to render it impossible 
that any part of the Continent can ever be ravaged and de- 
spoiled by this wicked business. 

Our fathers fought to establish in this great country, with 
its present vast population, and its wide reaches of prairie and 
savannah, its grand mountains, its mighty rivers, and its large 
inland seas, the blessings of free institutions. But have 
we had no responsibility and no duty in the lino of vigilance 
and effort to preserve the invaluable boon bequeathed ? Can 
there be a reasonable doubt that our liberties would long since 
have gone down in anarchy or despotism bad there not been 
constant attention to the diffusion of intelligence and a just 
appreciation of the inestimable value of our institutions? So, 
if the suppression of the slave-trade on the Coast of Li- 
beria was wise, benevolent, and deserving, it is equally the 
part of wisdom and a just benevolence to preserve the bless- 
ing so hardly won, and to prevent, in all parts of Africa, the 
recurrence of a traffic which has done so much to dishonor God 
and to destroy man. 

III. The Colonization Society is deserving the confidence and 
support of all philanthropists and Christians, because it places 
before the colored people a noble and important object. 

In a recent lecture on the Future of the African Eace, Wen- 
dell Phillips has eloquently stated that, whatever that race 
may have been at an early period, they have not in modern 
times lifted themselves into greatness and renown by any 
grand, heroic achievement ; that it is vain for them to claim 
equal consideration with others until they prove themselves to 
deserve it by doing something which shall lift them to a level 
with the highest and the greatest ; that they must achieve 
something in art, or science, or discovery, or commerce, or 
government, which will make the race historic and give to it 
immortality. It is not denied that the freedmen have an 
opportunity in this country to make for themselves an 
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honorable name and a worthy record. And none "will 
more rejoice at their success than will myself. Already 
they have won admiration by their efforts at self-improve- 
ment and education; by their industry, order, and thrift; 
by examples among themselves of eminent positions hon- 
orably reached and worthily maintained. All this is well. 
Let the good work go on. But all must admit that the 
competition is a sharp one, that the struggle is unequal, 
and that they suffer under many disadvantages. 

This Society has placed before the race the opportunity, the 
occasion, the theater, and the motive for a grand achievement: 
an achievement which, for its beauty and moral grandeur, will 
take rank with the greatest and the noblest in past ages. 
The opportunity is given them by sending them, free of cost, 
to Liberia, and by giving them the means of subsistence for 
six months after their arrival ; in a country where nature is 
so kindly, the soil so prolific, the climate so congenial, that a 
subsistence can be won almost without effort, leaving the en- 
ergies of mind and body free to expend themselves in other 
objects than the mere gaining of bread. The Society places 
them in the midst of the country to be redeemed by their 
agency, and in favorable circumstances to pursue this high 
entleavor. The occasion is furnished by entrusting them in 
that new country, and with new surroundings, with the re- 
sponsibilities of building up, maintaining, and developing 
in the presence of the whole world, and especially of the one 
hundred and fifty millions of Africans, a free. Christian Gov- 
ernment. The theater is given ; there is not only the soil of Li- 
beria, with its area of fifty or sixty thousand square miles, and 
its population of six hundred thousand ; but there is also ca- 
pability of indefinite expansion interiorward. They may have 
there really the range of the whole Continent of barbarism to 
traverse and to redeem. And it is their's, upon this theater, to 
make themselves felt as a mighty power of reformation and 
regeneration; a civilizing and restoring power. ThQinotive is 
certainly most exalted and grand. It is well fitted to rouse 
the energies and fire the ambition of the most stolid and 
phlegmatic. 

Others, with far less opportunity, with greatly inferior oc- 
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caeions, with a more contracted theater, and with motives of 
much less magnitade, have wrought wonders, and have 
placed themselves on high, as among earth's greatest heroes. 

Columbus, after going from place to place, and from court to 
court, and begging for assistance, at length, through the pat- 
ronage of Isabella, found his opportunity and occasion. The 
result was, he discovered a new world, and at once .made him- 
self immortal. 

When Cortez was furnished by the Governor General of 
Cuba with an opportunity and an occasion, he conquered the 
Aztecs. He planted the Cross on the ruins of their altars. 
He supplanted by Christianity their sanguinary system, super- 
seding a religion that caused to flow the blood of eighty-five 
thousand annual human victims. Cortez made himself his- 
toric. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, a pure African, was lifting himself 
to greatness when leading the Haytiens to throw ofl' the yoke 
of slavery aifd assert their manhood. But for the perfidy 
of Napoleon and his minions, he would have grandly suc- 
ceeded. His charafcter is a very fine one. It shows of what 
the race are capable. 

This Society has given to the colored people of the United 
States the fitting opportunity to achieve greatness. Lot them 
show themselves equal to it, not, indeed, by discovering a new 
Continent, as Columbus did, but by uplifting an old one from 
darkness to light; from superstition, and bondage, and deep* 
est degradation ; from cannibalism and the most utter savage- 
ism to the most complete disenthrallment and elevation, 
and to the most beautiful type of Christian civilization; 
not by conquering with fire and sword and rapine, as Cortez 
did the Aztecs, but by subjecting one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of degraded, unhappy, sensual beings, through purely 
moral agencies, to the sway of reason, virtue, and Teligion. 

Now, I maintain that the Colonization Society, in thus put- 
ting the colored people in the way of doing something grand 
and historic for themselves, are evincing a wise and useful 
philanthropy. A true and wise beneficence does not display 
itself by rendering aid in such a way as to make the recipients 
more and more dependent and helpless ; but by putting them 
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in a position where they may provide for themselves, and 
where every effort they make will render them less and less 
dependent, until, in time, they can themselves become helpers 
of the needy. He is not a wise benefactor who undertakes to 
do my thinking for me, and to perform for me what I can do for 
myself; but he is wisely benevolent who not only leaves me 
free to act and think for myself, but whose beneficence com- 
pels me to think and act for myself. And this the Coloniza- 
tion Society has done, by placing the colored people where 
their healthy action for themselves will not only promote 
their own welfare, but will render them greatly serviceable to 
others. To my judgment, this is one of the crowning glories 
of this Society. 

IV. The Colonization Society has created a new Christian 
nationality on the Western Coast of Africa. The Kepublic of 
Liberia extends from the fourth to the seventh degree of north 
latitude, with a Coast line of about six hundred miles, and an 
indefinite interior extension. Its area may be estimated at, 
say fifty thousand or sixty thousand square miles. Its popu- 
lation is about six hundred thousand. 

This ne-w nation, the birth of a day, is as yet but a babe. 
Yet it is stronger and larger than Massachusetts or Virginia 
was at a like age. Liberia is not as yet very robust and 
plethoric, but it is comely. It displays not the insignia of 
great pomp nor state ; it does not yet give evidence of much 
wealth nor development, yet is it a goodly child, giving prom- 
ise of a powerful maturity. It may be a very Hercules to carry 
civilization and Christianity to that fountain between the 
pillars of Hercules whence flows the Nile. Considered as an 
erection, its foundations are well laid in right, in virtue, in the 
name of God and humanity; with a broad, ample base, with a 
representative Government, with well defined laws, with well- 
ordered society, having recognition by the leading powers of 
the world. It has a small but growing commerce, amounting 
annually to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Cargoes of 
rice, palm-oil, indigoj cam-wood, and coffee, the products of 
that country, are carried in Llberian ships, flying the Libe- 
rian flag, to the great marts of the world, our own included. 

In this new nationality schools are established. A free press 
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is found. And churches, active and flourishing, are there. The 
Baptists have a large missionary interest in that country. 
The Presbyterian Board reports, in their mission work in Li- 
beria, eight preachers and five teachers, all colored but one. 
There is a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a 
resident bishop, five commodious school-houses, twenty-five 
teachers and catechists, sixteen of whom are natives, five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine day scholars, seven hundred and sixty- 
nine Sunday scholars, ten colored ministers, of whom seven 
are natives, and six candidates for orders. An Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with thirty travelling 
ministers and as many local preachers, and a resident bishop, 
with four districts and two thousand members, links "the Meth- 
odists of Liberia with those of America. 

There are kindly hearts in Liberia, beating high with cour- 
age and Christian sympathy, and with earnest purpose to do 
something worthy for God and for man ; something worthy 
of themselves, on behalf of a land that has long been the scene 
of robbery, outrage, and spoliation. 

This single monument of the work of this Society for fifty- 
seven years, is a lasting evidence of its wise beneficence. A 
witness or two as to the character and value of the work will 
be in place. Profiessor Blyden, a pure African, for twenty- 
years a resident and citizen of Liberia, says : " We can only re- 
peat, with undiminished earnestness the wish we have frequent- 
ly expressed elsewhere, that the eyes of the blacks may he opened to 
discern their true mission and destiny ; that, making their escape 
from the house of bondage^ they may betake themselves to their an- 
cestral home, and assist in constructing an African empire.'^ 

A yomig man of unusual energy and intelligence, who went 
from Georgia, and who had been in Liberia only about a year, 
says: " Liberia is a good country. It needs population, and 
with population, intelligence, wealth, and Christianity. With 
these it would be second to no country on the globe. As far 
as I am concerned, it suits me. Qf course, there are no large 
and fine cities, with every convenience, as in the United 
States ; no reasonable person would expect to see such ; but 
you will bo in a free country, where you will breathe a free 
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air, with no one to make you afraid, which is not the case if 
America." 

Our present Minister Resident and Consul General, Hon. J. 
Milton Turner, says : " Literature, climate, products, soil, and 
numerous peculiarities, both of the people and the country, 
conspire to evidence that God manifestly not only intends the 
evangelization of Africa to be effected contemporaneous with 
her civilization, but that the men of these tropics must el^ate the 
men of these tropics.'' 

This African nationality is a hopeful sign. It stands out m 
bold relief against a background of darkness, degradation, and 
confusion, and it gives good promise of something great and 
important in God's purpose for the welfare and redemption of 
a long-neglected people. 

V. The Colonization Society deserves well, because it pro- 
poses to pay, in some small degree, a part of that incalculable 
debt wbich this country owes to Africa for three centuries of 
robbery and spoliation. It is true that in this work of de- 
spoiling Africa, America has had partners. France, and Spain, 
and Portugal, and Great Britain, and the Netherlands have 
divided with us the guilt of this traffic, and with some of them 
it is larger than ours. But this confederation does not lessen 
our responsibility in the matter; it does not abate our obliga- 
tion to do what we may towards making restitution for our 
share in this great injustice and wrong. We cannot doubt 
that God reckons for the black man as really as for others, 
and that He will hold us accountable for these our sins. 
We need not wait, and we ought not to wait, until pay- 
ment is wrung from us by some great national calamity. It may 
be so extorted, if we show a disposition to repudiate ; but in 
we hasten to recognize the debt, and show ourselves reason- 
ably ready to pay the claim, we may well suppose that God 
will smile upon the endeavor; that He will accept the inten- 
tion, if we show it to be an honest intention; and that He 
will greatly encourage and bless us in our work. Clearly, His 
favor has been upon this movement. He who holds the winds 
and the waves in the hollow of His hand has never suffered 
a single life of the fifteen thousand and forty-eight emigrants 
sent to Liberia by your Society to be lost by shipwreck. He 
2 
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who rales among nations as among men defended the infanl 
colony of Liberia as bj a miracle against hnndreds, perhaps 
thousands, of assailants to a handful of defenders. He has 
watched over this movement. He has disposed the hearts of 
its founders and patrons to adhere to their one work. He has 
established the work of our hands upon us. 

It will not do to attempt to evade this obligation by say- 
ing that our fathers made the debt, and therefore we are ex- 
empted from the obligation to pay^it. It is quite true that 
our British ancestors began the business of robbing Africa of 
her children; and Hawkins and Drake and '^good Queen Bess*' 
shared largely in it j but we also shared in the spoils. We in- 
herited their doings. We have the power to make restitution^ 
and therefore the responsibility is upon ns. The claims 
of justice and duty enforce the work of this Society. Many 
objects appeal directly to the benevolence and charity of 
men. This is true of orphans, the sick, and the poor ; and, 
considered from a Christian stand-point, it is true of the 
entire heathen world. Buit in this cause philanthropy, 
benevolence, and Christian sympathy are enforced by the 
sheerest justice. God says to us, restore again thai 
which you have taken. He is able to enfbrce this claim. 
Our ideas of His justice compel the conclusion that He wiU 
enforce it if resisted. The Saviour says, and it is alike the 
dictate of reason and religion, " Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, while thou art in the way with him, kst at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the officer, and thou be east rato prison. Yerily 
I say unto thee thou shalt by no means come out thenco 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing." Some urge that 
we make restitution by freeing the slaves aiMl treating 
them well here ; but this will not make reparation to Africa 
for the wrongs done her. It would appear, sir, thai 
this Society is created by Providence to enable us to 
make the restitution in kind to Africa. Hence, it seema 
to me the American people cannot too generally rally around 
this Society; that it would not be doing too much if,mPOvedby 
a general conviction on this subject, tho Congresa of tho 
United States should mi^ke an annual appropriation to defray 
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the expenses of such colored people as desire to go to Libe- 
ria, and if every State Legislature should joip in the same pur- 
pose. 

VI. Finally, sir, the claims of this Society are urged in view 
of the promise which the future unfolds. 

This Liberian Eepublic show! a successful means by whi^h 
Africa may be redeemed; not only civilized, but evangelized. 
For two thousand years << Ethiopia has stretched out the hand to 
God/' Alissionary zeal has taken hold of fields in all other 
parts of the world: in China, Japan, India, Australia, the 
South Sea and Society Islands, and has changed their vast 
deserts into gardens of holiness and beauty; but the wants 
and the woes of poor bleeding Africa hav.e been comparatively 
unheeded. Her cries have been seemingly unheard. I^o 
man cared for those souls. ISoJt that there have been no sym- 
pathy, no tears, no prayers, no effort for Africa. But these 
have been expended on a comparatively small scale, and with 
little apparent effect. Missionary labor, which has produced 
such great results in other regions, has been relatively fruit- 
less here, as well as small in amount. So much and so long 
has this been the case, that it has almost seemed as though 
Ethiopia stretched out the hand to 6rod in vain. Is it not a 
remarkable fact that less tfian one-tenth of all the missionary 
and philanthropic beneficence of this country goes to AfVica, 
a Continent that embraces one-fifth part of the land surface of 
the globe, and one-eighth part of its population ? Europe leads 
us in this work for Africa. She began before us, and she still 
holds precedence. Doubtless one reason for our small invest- 
'rnent in Christian missions in Africa is that white .mission- 
aries cannot live there. Perhaps another reason may be 
found in the remarkable fact that no missionary labor 
in Africa crystallizes into permanent forms of beauty and 
usefulness and blessing, except where such labor is comple- 
mented by the presence of civil government. I do not 
undertake to account for the fact, yet a fact it is, never- 
theless. Point me out a single mission in AfHca where 
this is not the case. But now this Society has demonstrated 
that Africa can be redeemed, and has displayed the process be- 
fyee our eyes. This Society has established a Pharos on the 
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extending alike to the Liberian, the Congo, the Pessy, the 
Golah, and every child that lives and breathes beneath the 
shadow of oar lone star banner. 

Sunday School Exhibition. — ^The exercises of the exhibition 
of the Monrovia Sabbath School of the Methodist E. Charch 
took place on the afternoon and evening of January 13, 1874. 
'the officers, teachers, and scholars assembled at 2i o^clock, at 
the Representative Hall, and proceeded, under the direction of 
James E. Moore, Esq., marshal of the day, to the Church. 

We have seen nothing in Liberia that has so agreeably sur- 
prised us as the exercises of this occasion. The Hon. H. W. # 
Dennis is the active and efficient superintendent. Mrs. Presi- 
dent Eoberts had the charge and superintendence of the young 
ladies and girls, and appeared very assiduous and devoted in 
the performance of these duties. And what pleased us moat 
of all was, that elose by the side of this distinguished lady was 
a native woman, said to have been trained by Mrs. Maria 
Powell of this city, and the performance of Mrs. Roberts* 
little Congo boys. It certainly indicates a new and glorious 
era for our country, when persons holding the highest posi- 
tions in the State can condescend to lifb from earth these pros- 
trate sons of Ham« teach and train them in our schools, and 
join with them in the march of civilization and Christian prog- 
ress. The young ladies, young men and children were numer- 
ous, embracing those of all our first citizens as well as middle and 
other classes. The programme of the exercises made a pamph- 
let of some thirteen pages. The recitations of vocal and 
instrumental music were highly creditable and of excellent 
order. We do not know their names, but we thought that 
they all did well. But had we time, we should like to learn 
their names and record their merits. A few that we happened 
to learn, we cannot fail to mention. Little Fred. E. R. Johnson, 
son of the late Secretary, eleven years old, recited the -long 
school-book extract, Philip's Character of Bonaparte, with a 
distinctness of articulation, emphasis, and eloquence surpassing 
some students of riper years whom we have heard rehearse 
the same years ago in academy and college. Miss Rosanna 
Cassell, before unknown to us and fame, produced a thrilling 
and unbounded sensation by the recitation of two difficult 
pieces, in which she displayed all the habits and character of 
a superior and eloquent speaker and an accomplished actress. 
Master H. W. Dennis, jr., presided at the melodeon^ and execu- 
ted his part with a skillful hand. 

Conoessions of Lands, &c.— That the Li berian public may know 
what are the propositions by certain Englishmen which have 
been submitted to the consideration of the Legislature by his 
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ExoelleDcy the PresidoDt, we have published them entire, on 
the first and fourth pages of our supplement. We have not 
Bpace now to discuss the merits of the first proposition as it 
should be. While we believe that something ought to be done, 
and that at once, to develop and utilize the stores of mineral 
wealth in our country, we cannot see that the dividend of 
profits to the government, should any be realized, would be 
sttiffieient to enable this Government to guarantee that protec- 
tion and support that the enterprise would demahd. We con- 
cede that the President had a right by virtue of his office and 
commission to make this contract, subject to the ratification, 
modification, or rejection of the Legislature. We could not sup- 
pose>for a moment that the Legislature could ratify them as 
they are ; yet they might be so modified by the contracting 
parties as to be made mutually beneficial. The Senate stood 
equally divided on the rigbt of that body in itself to ratify 
the contract, as they would a treaty, between the President 
and the sovereign of a foreign government, or a contract be- 
tween the sovereign of one government with the subjects of 
another. 

The proposition pf James Madden, Esq., for concessions for a 
Bank seems, as now made to us, like a play of ^* heads up I win, 
tails up you lose." We cannot see yet where the Govern mefnt 
would obtain by this any mutual advantages. Were It not 
for the fact that it comes officially from such an honorable 
and reliable source, we would hitve set it down for a splendid 
joke. 

Be-eleotion or Mayor Nelson. — The election of Mayor and 
five Councilmen for the ensuing year took place in Monrovia * 
on Monday, the 12th inst. There were three names offered 
for the mayorship. Of these, W. F. Nelson, Esq., received 37 
votes; J. W. Hilton, Esq., 25; I. J. Sanders, Esq., 31; resulting 
in the election of his honor W. P. Nelson, the former Mayor. 
This gentleman (now in the United States-) is said to be the 
most energetic, enterprising, go-ahead man that ever held rule 
in this city. And be is making^ his mark by opening and im- 
proving streets, erecting the new market house, and- improv-^ 
ing the general appearance of the whole city. His re-election 
to that office clearly demonstrates that, notwithstanding the 
increased taxes on the people, they fully appreciate his gene.^ 
ral action and that of the Common Council in the reforms in 
this city. The councilmen were re-elected, except Mr. Hilton, 
whose place was supplied by Mr. Boston. The councilmen 
are Messrs. James E. Moore, L. R. Leone, Samuel H. Boston, 
James B. Mc€rill, and Bachus Matthews. 
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Liquor Lioenses. — There have heen complaints against the 
new ordinance taxing dealers in Tvine, ale, and spirits $25 per 
annum for retail license, which they define not to exceed a 
gallon, and 650 for wholesale of any larger quantity. This 
is a great change in taxes on a few, since there had been no 
liquor license before. 

Beugious Intelligence. — At Anhington, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 11th, Rev. J. T. Hichardson baptized fifteen converts, one 
a member of the Methodist Church of Millsburg, all of whom 
joined the Baptist Church of Arthinglon. 

At Yirginia, on Sunday, January 25th, Kev. J. T. Bichardson 
ba{>tized seven persons, six connected with the chun-h at 
Brewerville, and one with the Shiloh Church in Yirginia. 
Among these there was an aged convert, beading beneath the 
weight of years. 

The members of the Methodist Annual Conference of Libe- 
ria convened at Clay-Ashland on Tuesday last. The Bishop 
and fourteen clergymen are said to be present. 

Mercantile. — The Titania, a German barque, belonging to 
the house of A. Woerman, of Hamburg, wafs cleared from this 
port on the 20th inst. by her |agent, Walter Brohm, with 
a car^o collected by him in a short period, consisting of 
76,000 gallons palm oil, 500 bushels palm kernels,.and 20 tons of 
camwood. 

The schooner Petronilla, belonging to our enterprising and suc- 
cessful young firm, Messrs. Sherman & Dimery, came into port 
from the leeward on the 23d inst. with a partial cargo of some 
15,000 gallons palm oil, above 2,000 bushels palm kernels, and 
a few head of cattle. She reports the palm-oil trade not as 
brisk as usual, but large supplies of palm kernels. 



THE NEQBO AND ITEGBOLAND. 

The home of the negro is the land of mystery. So has the 
negro's history been an enigma in God's providence. That 
the African continent, among those portions of the earth the 
first civilized, should become the most debased; that this cradle 
of the arts and civilization should be given to the spoilers, 
and its inhabitants robbed of their personal liberty, and life, 
too, is among the incomprehensible things of history. 

Africa, although one of the oldest known, is still the very 
least known of all the earth's divisions. Within sight of the 
civilized world, it yet remains the 'unknown land' set down 
on old charts. Its size and configuration are unsettled; ita 
population is uncounted ; its Babel of tongues unmastered, and 
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its very name ansolved. The continent contains the greatest 
variety of vegetable and of animal life in the known world; its 
social organization, every possible phase between the highest 
and lowest order of moral development. 

But, while Africa presents great attractions to the naturalist 
for the riches of its organic world, its paramount claims are to 
the philanthropist and Christian. There is great reason for 
encouragement and hope that Ethiopia will soon stretch forth 
her hands unto God. America and Great Britain have contrib- 
uted something towards this end in the colonies they have 
planted on the shores of Africa. If the rising States of Liberia 
and Sierra Leone are* no amends for the great wrongs England 
and America caused to the negro by his enslavement, they are, 
nevertheless, growing testimony to his capabilities for self- 
government, and so far a slight reparation for former degrada- 
tion. In these two States have risen Christian nationalities. 
Their influence is extending over neighboring tribes. These are 
asking for schools. One king has offered 3,000 acres of land 
for a mission station. In Liberia there are fifty-two ordained 
preachers, and all but'one are men of color. Of these only two 
were sent out from this country as missionaries. Liberia itself 
furnishes fifty of the fifty-two. Six are converts from heathen 
tribes ; forty-four were found among Liberian converts. Be- 
sides these Christian missionaries, there are employed ninety 
men and women, not ordained, but all of whom are Liberians — 
emigrants from this country, or their children. In Liberia there 
are able men. Mr. Blyden, a pure negro, is said to know He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and Arabic, and is well 
read in those languages. In Sierra Leone, the most intelligent 
clergy of the Church of England are native pastors, and among 
the most reliable officials are natives. Hon. John Pope 
Hennessy, formerly a distinguished member of the British 
Parliament, and in 1871-73 Governor-in- Chief of the British 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa, advised the Home 
Government to dispense with the service of Europeans on the 
Coast. He says some of the ablest members of the Legislative 
Council of Sierra Leone are pure negroes. Kecently Gov. Hen- 
nessy made a journey eighty miles from Sierra Leone, and he re- 
ports that in one town a teacher showed him his private library, 
containing more works on philosophy, jurisprudence, and his- 
tory than he feared would be found in the private libraries of all 
the schools-masters in Sierra Leone together. 

But we have room only for an additional fact, showing one 
of the many striking providential interpositions in behalf of the 
negro and negroland, and it is one which has suggested this 
reference to the subject. 

Paul Cuffee, born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1759, is 
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the first American who carried African emigrants to the West- 
ern Coast of Africa. The son of a negro father and an Indian 
mother, he had risen from poverty and ohsourity to wealth and 
respectability. His strong desire to raise his colored brethren 
in America to civil and religious liberty in the land of their 
ancestors, indaced him to offer a free passage to some of them 
to the Western Coast of Africa. He conveyed forty of them 
from Boston to Sierra Leone, only eight of whom were able to 
pay their passage. The whole expense of the remainder, some 
94,000, was defrayed by Cuffee. To this noble deed, unmoved 
by suggestions from any human source, uninfluenced by the 
pressure of public opinion, and doubtless in opposition to 
popular prejudice, Cunee must have been moved by inspiration 
from God. 

In the eloquent language of a late public address, a Pharos 
has been created there on the confines of a vast empire of dark- 
ness and sin. In its light I see the Cross upreared. Around 
that Cross I see the sons and daughters of Africa come, bending 
to offer the gifls of their gratitude and praise. My faith pierces 
the future, and fh>m this small beginning I see the glory crown- 
inff that land of the sun. The descendants of Sheba and of 
Seba offer their gifls. The light spreads. The circle widens. 
The tide rolls on. The song swells m volume and power. God 
has evidentlvset His heart on the redemption of that Continent. 
And when His purpose is declared, who shall disannnll it? 
When his hand is stretched out, who shall turn it back? He 
has said that Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands nnto 
God. We cannot believe they will supplicate Him in vain. 
AfVica, in America, has a grand destiny to accomplish. But 
the grand culmination of that destiny, as I read the indications 
of God*8 providence, is to be the refi^eneration of that vast con- 
tinent by the glorious Gospel of Chnst. For this consummation 
who would not labor and pray? — Chistian Mirror. 



[Turn nu Anunuji 
SBAXH OF USHOP AITKB. 

Miasioir Roon, Nxw Yobk. April 13, 1874. 
The very aorrowiVil intelligence has this day been received 
that Bishop Auer died at Cape Palmas, on Monday, the 16th of 
February. The following letter fh)m the Bev. S. D. Fergnson 
tells the story of the Bishop's departure in words whioh cannot 
ftU to tooek 9very heart: 

Lsma 09 Rxv. 8. n. ykrovson. 

Cape Palxas. LuxaiA. FArwury 16, 1874. 
tef. Axo Da^a BKytsia: Yvtj mmI iad««d i» th« iatelligtMo which this 
viU conTty to jont To-di^ Bithop Aaer tnded his work and has goii« to r«t 
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While I write I can scarcely realize the fact, it Beeme more like a dream, so 
recently did we hid him " welcome home," and more recently Btill>— yea, no 
longer than yesterday, did he exercise the duties of his offioOt although in 
great hodily weakness. He had appointed an Ordination service at St. Mark's 
Church, on Sunday, the 8th inst.» and a Confirmation service at St. James^, 
Hoffman Station, in the afternoon of the same day, intending immediately 
afterwards to visit the Church at Monrovia and elsewhere in Liberia. By 
his arrangement I was to accompany him. But sickness took hold of his body, 
and defeated his plans. He was so ill between the 28th of January and the 
3d Inst., that not only had the service to be postponed, but his life was then 
despaired of. However, by Qod's mercy, he rallied a little, though not suffi- 
ciently to justify his leaving his room. Yet he determined to fulfil his ap- 
pointments, and then leave the country, as advised. On Wednesday evening 
(11th) he confirmed a class of twenty-five in the Church of the Epiphany 
(Cavalla) but had to be supported, and cduld do no more than administer th^ 
rite. On Friday he came up to the Cape in a hammock, and informed me 
that he would endeavor to have the Ordination service come off the following 
Sunday, (yesterday.) He was panting at a terrible rate and spoke with diffi- 
eolty. On Saturday afternoon we met in his bed-room at the Orphan Asylum, 
to examine the candidates who were to be ordained deacons ; but he could take 
Ao active part. He presided, however, and asked a question occasionally. 

On yesterday morning he was brought to St. Mark's in a hammock. It 
was then apparent to all that his sickness was of no light nature. He re- 
marked to me that he had just found out that the disease which was working 
Bpon him with such rapidity, was dropsy at>the heart, and that he been treat- 
ug the wrong disease. 

He sat in Mr. Gibson's parlor, which is only a few yards from the church, 
while the morning prayer was said, after which he came into the vestry -room, 
iHth assistance enrobed himself, and took a seat which had been made com- 
fortable for him in the chancel. He had intended to make the required exhor- 
tation to the candidates, but found it impossible, and requested me to do it 

* for him. Nor could he go through the whole of the Ordination service alone. 

• He took only that part which belongs exclusively to his office. He laid his 
hands upon the heads of the candidates, (Messrs. L. L. Montgomery and M. P. 
Valentine, ) and between very short respirations gave them authority to exer- 
•ise the office of deacon in the Church of God. He received the holy com- 
iquBion himself, and then distributed it to the clergy present. At the close 
of the service he said the concluding prayer and pronounced the benediction. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon the candidates for confirmation from St. 
James' Church, Hoffman Station, were, by his direction, taken to the asylum, 
and he confirmed a class of fifteen. That was the end of his work. He went 
to his room, passed a miserable night, felt much worse this morning, sent for 
Dr. Fletcher, (for the first time,) but alas t too late I and at half-past two 
•'dock this afternoon breathed his last, while around him stood, with weep* 
iBg eyes and bleeding hearts, almost the entire Missionary staf. Yes, while 
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/ ftn*' ',ut lii«ii'>)« )i';'/r Aiii'i*^ 'liM in the cold arms of death. TttiIt 
'I'.'lw »/Hy« »§u iiMvl liri'lin^, out. Why, ftftor Waiting, hoping and rririif 
»'f l'.(.|i f.,i li r,iRh'f|i. hn Nhoul'i hq lilhfwod to come and begin ru TirJL 
Nii'l II.' II l<fi mi Mff'Mi ami mo NinMonly I alt on from ub, it what ve. pcor. &i:«r 
»i|ii.t..i • lutiinimi. funiiDt iinihMnUtiil (h)«l uuver em. And io ^t zjrv 

hit |iiii' li lii liuy, Aiiimi 

TrEsrAT. JVr— uc-i l* 

AImmiI niiu iiVhiok J.« .Uv. thn tM'iy. inoA*»oa in a ncAt ecfii— « iiidc ■ 
A III.. I .n.ihl iiuil.# H. *"•» ^ <'^'"^ »< ^^'"^** ^•*^"* ^**a fo caniDMrBi: a Ssr 
N..ili «MiH l».M«« fi'^i« »^«»»Mr:-.ft« **>lwwtoS:. Mark'f CItcrcL ialinTr-i rr 
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over the minds of many of those who were opposed or indiffer- 
ent to them. The principles and work of the American Col- 
onization Society cannot fail to interest every friend of human- 
ity and his country whenever they are understood. 

letteh fbom bey. john a. fee. 

To the Editor of the African Repository : 

I feel that I ought to expreBS the deep-felt interest I have in the truly be- 
nevolent cause of African Colonization. 

A few years ago I was thoroughly opposed to the working of the Coloni- 
sation Society, on the ground that it was " neither pro-slavery nor anti« 
slavery," and because of the conviction that on a great moral question the 
Society ought to be not neutral, but positive. I also regarded it as fostering 
a prejudice against the colored man by making the impression that he could 
not stay in this country and do well. Now, slavery is gone, and while the 
.Befositoby advocates the migration of some of our colored citizens to Africa, 
^t does BO not on the ground that they ought not to be equal citizens here and 
can do well, but on the ground that some ought to go as civilizers and evan- 
gelizers to that dark land that needs light. 

Colored men, especially, ought to remove to Africa, because facts demon- 
strate that they can withstand that tropical climate as whit'e men cannot. 
We can spare hundreds and thousands of them for such benevolent effort, and 
be benefited by their going. Such migrations strengthen the ties of human 
brotherhood, and give to us personal interest in the nations of the globe. 

Kentucky is my native State, and it has been the field of my ministerial 
labors for nearly thirty years. During all this time I have plead earnestly 
for the freedom and enfranchisement of the colored man ; and I have yearned 
intensely for the redemption of poor, down -trodden, bleeding Africa. I have 
no language to describe the interest I feel in recent developments in that 
vast continent, unfolding, as they do, fertile regions, healthful climes, and 
millions of receptive people waiting for the joyful tidings of salvation. If I 
had adequate wealth, I would build railroads into the heart of Africa, and 
send the precious Gospel with the civilization which it always fosters. 

No journal do I read with such interest as I do the Afbioan Befositoby, 
because it gives to me more fresh intelligence concerning Africa than any 
other I see. I request that you send it to the reading-room of Berea College, 
Madison county, Kentucky, for which purpose enclosed please find oue dol- 
lar. Here white and colored youths are being educated together harmoni- 
onflly. Each month we have our concert of prayer for missions; and 
•ome young men here are looking to Africa as a future field of labor. 

Yours in Christ, JoHV G. Feb. 
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QOVEBffMENTAL AFPB0PBIATI0N8. 

General Harper, President Madison, Chief Justice Marshall, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Kufus King, and other eminent 
men, not only regarded the work of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society as deserving the liberal aid of their fellow-citizens, 
but as entitled to the favor and support of the Greneral Gov- 
ernment, and appropriations for its support as strictly consti- 
tutional. Its magnitude and benevolence, operating benevo- 
lently in all directions and towards all classes in Africa and 
America, will yet, we believe, be heartily recognized by the 
Congress of the United States, and grants of money be made 
adequate to the importance of the cause and to its complete 
success. 

Perhaps the time has not come for the full and dispassionate 
consideration of this vast subject ; but many friends of the 
Society and thousands of the colored people, at their own sug* 
gestion, have earnestly solicited the General Government to 
extend some degree of favor and support as they may judge it 
expedient to grant. ' 

Below is a copy of the memorial of a gentleman of exten- 
sive information as to the general state of feeling in his section 
of the country, lately presented by Senator Frelinghuysen and 
Bepresentative Maynard: 

KSMOBIAL OF JOHN JAMI8 FLOITBVOT, ESQ. 

The petition or memoritJ of John James Fionrnoy, a citizen of the State of 
Qeorgia, wonld reepectfally show : 

That numbers of the colored population of our country desire to emigrate 
to the rising Republic of Liberia ; and many of them have made application 
to the Colonization Society, but were all, excepting a small part, refused, in 
ooneeqnenoe of the limited means for their conveyance thither of the Society ; 
whioh, depending on private donations, cannot meet the wishes of the appli- 
oanti. 

And now, when some of this race lift up their hands to the Colonization 
Sooietj for conveyance to the land of their fathers, and the always most sym- 
pathizing Society cannot help, how sad, how melancholy the speetacle I Their 
aaoettort were torn, nolem toUnt, from the green and flowery scenes and lim- 
pid ilreami of childhood and youth, and pinioned and brought over to our 
•horesi to delve on lands harsh and rough to those dwelling in the tropics, 
where springs up vegetation almost without work. Here they have faced 
the adversity of such a condition. And now they seek assistance, amid 
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aenury, to go to the country heaven bestowed on the Ethiopian, a land 
fenced from all intrusion of a superior race by absence of capacious harbors 
on all its Atlantic Coasts by malaria and other signal detriments. And 
when the Society is able to do but little, is there any other resource 7 

Liberia is a growing, prosperous Republic of black men. It has treaties 
and commercial relations with the powerful kingdoms of Europe, and in it 
we have a Minister Resident. It has thriving sohools, and a College with a 
colored faculty. It is destined to enlighten and bless all the continent, 
and bring it into the fold of the Gospel. 

The humble object of this petition is to suggest whether the United States, 
all thiags considered, would not be benefited by officially assisting the prog- 
reis of Liberia. Its commerce may be very advantageous to our people. 
The way to gain pre-eminence in it is ** to take time by the forelock.** Not 
only would we have to resort to and depend on liberal treaties, but by a 
more substantial aid, have an inherent interest there. Tropical or equatorial 
productions are needed and sought by all temperate latitudic nations — what 
will grow under and ripen with a vertical sun. Is not Liberian coffee very 
Bsperior ? Her palm-oil, cam- wood, dye-stuffs, ivory, and gold ? 

Suppose our Government employ some of our idle steamships in carrying 
emigrants to Africa, and bringing home commercial products, can they be 
flaoed in Government warehouses and sold to merchants ? Would it con- 
tribute materially to enhance the bulk of the revenue, and the sooner aid to 
•iect the payment of the national debt? This resort of the Government, how 
muefa more sagacious and preferable to possess, as an addition to our revenue 
system, inistead of placing dependence, as now, exclusively upon tariffs, tax- 
ation, and sales of the public domain? The trade of Ethiopia, when pene- 
trated by caravans to Timbuctoo, to the far interior of Soudan, and towards 
tiie equator and south of the Mountains of the Moon, will pour into Ameri- 
aan coffers the tributary opulence which made Jerusalem once the richest 
eityand Israel the first among empires. 

what I wish to suggest, with a view of gaining and holding the great 
Ethiopian trade, is the idea of our Government forming a joint stock com- 
pany with the Liberian Government for a railway to Timbuctoo and the 
interior of that continent. Can the work be accomplished by the help of 
native kings and chiefs along the route, superintended by our agents ? ,This 
matter may appear, but it is not, fanciful. Colossal affluence depends on 
energetic ventures. Realizations are stupendous when enterpri<e ne corres- 
pondingly adequate. 

Tour most humble memorialist prays and hopes the Congress of his 
•ountry will, after ages of using their labor in the South, condescend to con- 
aider the condition, calamity, depression, means, and invokings of the negro 
race ; and philanthropicaily allowing some of them the unconstrained liberty 
9£ feeling, and wishing for themselves and their future, would appropriate a 
•am of money to aid them on to the home of their progenitors, eitner by Gov* 
•mment supervision and agency, or by bestowing an annual amount for this 
design upon the Colonization Society, confiding it to the fiduciary hands and 
integrity of trustees. 

And so your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

JoHH Jameb Floubvot. 
17kas Atkehs, Gbobgu, January, 1874. 
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ANNUAL MESSAGE OF FBESISENT B0BEBT8. 

ijhfnilemeii of the Senate and of the House of Representatives : 

The annual meeting of the National Legislature is always 
an interesting event; and it affords me very sincere pleasure 
to meet on this occasion the coostitutional representatives of 
the people, fresh from their constituents of the several coun- 
ties of the Bepuhlic, to take counsel together for the common 
good. On your assembling at this interesting juncture to 
perform the high and important trusts which the people have 
conjQded to you, of legislating for the general welfare, it gives 
me great pleasure to congratulate j^ou on the present favorable 
condition of our common country. 

GRATITUDE FOR NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

When the representatives of the people are assembled to 
deliberate upon the state of the country, our just attentions 
are first drawn to those pleasing considerations which mark 
the goodness of that Being from whose favor they flow, and 
the large measure of thankfulness we owe to His bounty. We 
have great reason for renewed expression of devout gratitude 
to the Giver of all good for His benign protection through the 
iicifeitudes of another year. Ovtt omniff preseats on every 
side the evidences of that continued favor of Him under whose 
auspices it has gradually progressed from its earliest infancy. 
We ate happily blessed with domestic tranquillity and all the 
elements of national prosperity. A kind Providence has favored 
as with healthful seasons and abundant harvests. He has sus- 
tained us at peace with our aboriginal neighbors, and has pre- 
served us in the quiet possession of civil and religious liberty. 
The agricultural development of the country is progressing 
encouragingly; and the public credit has attained a confidenee * 
particularly gratifying. In a word, a gracious Providence has 
crowned the year with His goodness, imposing on us no other 
conditions than thoseof improving, for our own happiness, the 
blessings bestowed by His hands. For blessings so numerous 
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40M mrn^rtant. it is our doty to unite in grateful acknowledg- 
nv'v> ro rbdt omnipotent Being from whom they are derived, 
«^i :i urK-^asing prayer that He wiJl endow us with virtue 
A-!.: -icrergch to maintain and band them down, in their utmost 
-jar-rv. :o oar latest posterity. 

V*jo view which I have now to present to you of our public 
i.?b.rs — torvMguand domestic — realizes, I think, the most san- 
X*i 10 Anticipations wbich have been entertained of national 
?fxvpi:r. In making this remark, however, I do not mean 
\* ,v ;tnaer?tOi^d to imply that unvaried prosperity is to be 
s^.: :: every interest oi our country, or that every object of 
'rA.;^!'*: i\>neern is satisfactorily advancing. In the progress 
,\ i '^At:^Us it is not surprising tjiat pressures on certain pub- 
x- :i:cre*t* should be more or less felt in the changes inci- 
^x t. ;o and the uncertainty ever connected with all human 

v< ct maay other ivun tries, so in Liberia, the need of ade- 

-u^.x uMUi^ anfortunately retards the progress of many of those 

V ^"^»**t ••aru^nal impn^vements which are necessary to the 

>; ♦. c >»ttveo»enc^. and such also as are essential to the speedy 

ix *x v*i'mc»5 <^' the rich mineral and other resources of our 

IXCKK^KSK or PIBUC BUILDINGS. 

> A cA'i^* of rv-rvt. t^ at. for the reason above alluded to, 



,o ^ii'vv :hc at:or»t:on ot tne Legislature was mvited in my 
5^ A.t:t;tcc tti^fS!^^^? — bas not advanced to the extent required 
»v v ;»vvV» V ^uvv^>^/i<'<^- I ai^^ i:ii*d lo state, however, thai 
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uting greatly to the cultivation and extension of a vastly 
profitable trade, which will carry with it civilizing influences 
that cannot fail to produce gratifying results upon the social 
and moral condition of those people. 

EXPLORATION OF INTERIOR REGIONS. 

I would also recommend to the favorable consideration of 
the Legislature another object which appears to me manifestly 
.important to the national interests. I allude to the desirable- 
ness of providing for a careful survey and exploration of the 
interior regions of our country^ and more especially the ex- 
amination of certain localities to which attention has been 
drawn, in the belief that they contain rich mineral deposits 
that may be turned to good account in improving the national 
resources. It can scarcely be supposed that a few thousand 
dollars judiciously employed in such researches would fail to 
produce valuable results. 

VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN GRAND BASSA COUNTY. 

Conformably with a resolution of the Legislature, adopted 
at the last session, authorizing the examination of a volcanic 
phenomenon reported to have occurred in Grand Bassa county 
during the past year, a small exploring party, under the 
-command of Major J. W. Powell, was organized at Edina, in 
March last, and proceeded to the place of the eruption — lying 
in an easterly direction, distant about sixty miles. After a 
fatiguing march of two days from Hartford, on the St. John's 
river, to which place the party had assembled in boats and 
canoes, the site of the volcanic disturbance was reached, situ- 
ate between two ranges of hills of varied elevations, separated 
by a small stream of excellent water, running southward. The 
eruption had occurred at the westerly base of one of these 
hills of the eastern range, with an abrupt elevation of about 
four hundred feet. The disturbed earth embraced an area of 
about fifteen acres, extending along the side of the hill, incli- 
ning upward in a northwesterly directi6n, oval shape, with a 
•centre width of one hundred and fifty yards. There was no 
means of ascertaining whether the whole rupture was simul- 
taneous, or was produced at long or short intervals. The 
natives residing in the vicinity — two or three miles removed — 
report that rumbling sounds occurred at intervals, and smoke 
was observed to issue from the hills for several weeks before 
they ventured to visit the spot. The conclusion, therefore, may 
be correct, that the disturbance commenced at a point near the 
little stream of water, and proceeded along the slope of the hill at 
intervening periods. The earth and trees within the space 
disturbed were evidently thrown up to great elevations. Large 
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trees with charred trunks and branches, were foond baried 
several feet below the surfaoe; and the depression of the 
earth at some- points, occasioned by the disturbance, reached 
from ten to twenty ^et. An examination as thorough as 
practicable was made of the erupted parts and their surround- 
ings. Nothing could be arrived at as to the cause of the com- 
bustion; nor was any other discovery of importance made, 
excepting that about half way up the eastern edge of the 
eruption was discovered a large deposit of chalk and magnesia, 
and on the summit of the hill large masses of white marble. 

Having completed the examination at this point, it was de- 
termined to make a circuit in a southeasterly direction towards 
the Gee, commonly called the Finley mountains. Two of 
these mountains or hills, were crossed, the last presenting an 
elevation of perhaps a thousand feet, and its base washed by 
the waters of the Si. John's river; thence a westerly course 
was followed along the banks of the river, fifteen or twenty 
miles, to an uninhabited island, which was visited and found 
to contain about one hundred and fifty acres of excellent land, 
and covered with flourishing palm trees. On the eastern end 
of this island was discovered a bed of fine rock crystals, and 
specimens of very rich iron ore; thence the party proceeded in 
a northwesterly direction, performing a considerable circuit of 
the country, making excavations and collecting mineral speci- 
mens at such points as presented indications of valuable 
deposits, returning to Hartford on the aflernoon of the 
fourteenth day, having traversed a country, heavily wooded 
throughout, well watered, and admirably adapted to agricul- 
tural pur(K)H4m. And it affords me great pleasure to remark 
hero, that the ofHcors and men composing the party seemed, 
one and all, to be animated by a patriotic desire to advance 
the interests of the country by discoveries which they hoped 
wight proT0 valuable auxiliaries to the national welfare; iib 
ttua spirit each discharged cheerfully the duties required of 
him. 

I may also be permitted to state in this connection, that J. 
L, Crusoe, Esq., influenced by a like commendable spirit, ac- 
companied the party — without pecuniary consideration — and 
by his advice and counsel, derived from his knowledge of the 
country and long acquaintance with many of the inhabitants 
of the district visited, rendered important service. And I 
may further state, for the information of the Legislature, that 
the specimens thus collected were forwarded to England and 
submitted to the inspection of a competent geologist, who 
found among them rich copper ore, lead, and silver; and one or 
two specimens which he says contain strong indications of 
th* presence of gold in the vicinity whence they were taken, 
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all of which I have reason to believe may be turDed to good 
account. I hope the subject will receive proper attention. 

NORTHWESTERN BOUNDARY LINE. 

in adverting to our relations with foreign powers, which 
are always an object of the highest importance, I have pecu- 
liar satisfaction in remarking that they have undergone lio 
unfavorable change, and the opportunities to improve them 
have been cultivated with anxious and unremitting attention; 
and I am gratified in stating that these efforts have not bees 
without favorable results. 

In compliance with resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
in January last, authorizing an official visit abroad for the 
purpose of settling, if practicable, on satisfactory terms, the 
question relating to our Northwest boundary line, and the 
adjustment of other important matters touching the interests 
of the Eepublic, I proceeded to England with as little delay 
. thereafter as circumstances would permit, and immediately 
placed niyself in communication with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I was received most courteously by Earl Granville, 
Her Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affaiis, 
and discussed with his lordship fully and freely the several 
international subjects with which I had been charged. With 
me the immediate settlement of the question relating to our 
Northwest boundary formed the first arid most important 
consideration ; and this I urged upon every ground of princi- 
ple and justice that occurred to me But while I have reason 
to believe that Earl Granville was favorably impressed by the 
arguments advanced in favor of an immediate settlement of 
the question, his lordship informed me that " Her Majesty's 
Government felt themselves precluded from departing, from 
the arrangement come to in 1871 for settling the Liberian 
Boundary Question ; " and his lordship added the assurance that 
"it was from no want of friendly feeling towards the Govern- 
ment of Liberia or 6f interest in the welfare of the Eepublic, 
that a decision adverse to the wishes of the Liberian Govern- 
ment was come to ; " and that '^ having again attentively con- 
sidered the question, Her Majesty's Government* would not 
feel themselves justified in acquiescing in the territorial claims 
put forward by Liberia without a preliminary inquiry into the 
subject on the Coast." 

I scarcely need remind the Legislature that the arrange- 
ment referred to as having been concluded in 1871, provides 
for the appointment of a joint commission, consisting of two 
British and two Liberian commissioners, to investigate on the 
spot the disputed claims of Liberia, and to entertain all and 
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Hiiy i.'vidoiii'o that the native chiefs or other claimants may 
liosin- t(i submit to them. 

'riii«» t.ujvernment has stead il}'^ resisted the idea of allowing 
tiic tv^^imoi.y of the native chiefs to be admitted as evidence 
u._:u"-.-: ::.- vaiidltv of title deeds which they themselves or 
:!.-.;.- :. r-i-r-.r-sflor^ had solemnly executed. And had not this 
..■:r^: .:' ilrr/.'^An.: the tef*timony of the chiefs been insisted 
■:■ '. . ." 'Z-: Eri-A-ih Commissioners at the Joint Commission 

m m 

•v.: :'l 2ir: in l-*«-33. f^r the purpose of terminating this dim- 
. . -" -.1^. -viii^I.e qut^stion would doubtlessly have been satis- 
:"a»:' .L*'..7 -iiTOzi^efi ^i that time. 

T'l-: -' -rv iD-xst disadvantage to which Liberia would be 
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principles of strict justice in determining the actual liability of 
this Government. • 

CONTRAVENTION OF NAVIGATION LAWS. 

In the matter of complaint against British ship masters 
for contravening the navigation laws of the Republic, es- 
pecially the commanders in charge of the African steam 
packets, in touching at places on the Liberian Coast not open 
to trade, and there embarking and disembarking goods and 
passengers to the prejudice of the public revenues, and also 
obstructing the means of acquiring the statistical information 
respecting trade and travel which the Government ought to 
possess; and more especially the embarking of native laborers 
at these places for service abroad, contrary to established regu- 
lations of the Government; — Earl Granville remarks, *' It 
must rest with the Liberian Government to take Rueh steps 
as muy be necessary for enforcing their municipal law by 
appointing proper authorities on the Coast, who would see 
that communication with vessels i-^ not allowed except at 
places open to trade." And in a subsequent letter his lordship 
adds, "I will not fail to point out to the companies to which ^ 
the packets belong the irregularities complained of, with the 
view to prevent a recurrence of thcrn." 

The correspondence relating to these subjects will be laid 
before you, and it will remain with the Legislature to take such 
action in regard to them as in their judgment may be deemed 
neccBsary. 

CARGO OP THE STEAMSHIP YORUBA. 

I may add here that it was a cause of very deep regret 
and not a little embarrassing, that during the progress of this 
correspondence reports reached Ensjland seriously complaining 
of the conduct of Government officials at Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas, in respect to their action in reference to the cargo of the 
steamship " Yoruba*" wrecked at that port in May last. But 
while I had not the information at hand which would enable 
me to disprove the charges set forth, I did not hesitate to 
advance my belief that, if in any wise true, the facts alleged 
had been greatly exaggerated. Whereupon I assured Her 
Majesty's Government that the Government of Liberia would 
institute a rigid investigation of these matters, with a view of 
ascertaining the actual facts in the case. I therefore beg to 
suggest to the Legislature the propriety of authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into all the facts and 
circumstances relating to the conduct of said officials in deal- 
ing with the aforesaid cargo. 

As yet I have received but little certain information in re- 
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gard to the doings of our officials at Harper respecting the 
property saved from the aforesaid wrecked steamer; and, 
though I have still reason to believe that the reports which 
have gone abroad are greatly exaggerated, the question is 
deeply interesting to the national character, and, as such, de- 
mands the prompt attention of the Legislature. 

RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

I may not omit to mention that, while our intercourse with 
the British Foreign Office was kind and friendly, several acts 
of the Liberian Government were adverted to as calculated to 
impress Her Majesty's Government unfortunately, and induce 
the belief that their friendship was not suitably appreciated. 
Some of these could be met only by the reminder that many 
of the best statesmen of the world had, from error in judg- 
ment, committed very gross blunders; and that in whatever 
the Liberian authorities may have given just cause of com- 
plaint, it was not in consequence of a want of proper appre- 
ciation, or the absence of a firm desire to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with Her Majesty's Government, but simply 
the result of a mistaken conviction of right, and of what was 
regarded an official duty. We may hope, however, that ancient 
friendly relations have been restored, which I trust will be 
perpetuated. 

THE ENGLISH LOAN. 

With respect to the matters of the seven per cent, loan, I 
regret that, though they engaged my earnest attention, I am 
not able to inform the Lcgi8lature of their final adjustment. 
On my arrival in England, I found that our agents in London. 
Consul General Jackson, and Alfred Edwards, Esq., had with 
great zeal and ability exerted themselves to maintain the in- 
terests of the Kepublic as relating to the loan ; and that our 
solicitors, Messrs. Tilleard, Godden, and Holme, had employed 
their best legal talent in prosecuting the cause in chancery 
which had been instituted against David Chinery and others, 
for alleged wrongs practiced upon this Government in conneo- 
tion with said loan. 

These chancery proceedings had been greatly protracted, 
when defendants suggested a compromise, which our agents 
were disposed to consider; but to conclude a compromise in- 
volved perplexities which the agent of the Government found 
difficult to overcome ; and such was the state of these matters 
on my arrival in London. 

Having conferred with our agents and solicitors on the sub- 
ject, it was deemed advisable, for certain cogent reasons, that 
a suitable compromise should be agreed to ; and entertaining 
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the conviction that the interest of the Government would be 
materially served by a proper arrangement of the kind, I co- 
operated with our agents and solicitors in negotiating with 
certain of the parties such a compromise as appeared to me 
might be acceptable to the Legislature. It was a work of 
great delicacy, and attended with no little trouble and per- 
plexity in arranging several points of controversy raised on 
DOth sides. 

Finally an agreement was executed, conditioned on the 
passage by the Legislature of an act supplementary to the 
actgf approved respectively January 26th, 1870, and Janu- 
"^ ary 29th, 1872. The objects of this supplementary act are : 
first, to secure to bond-holders, who may have bona fide sub- 
scribed to the said loan, the rights accorded to them under the 
provisions contained in the general bond and the special bonds 
dated August 1st, 1871 ; second, that the excise tax, men- 
tioned in the 6th section of the act of 1870, shall be reserved 
as a sinking fund, to be applied from time to time in paying 
off the principal of the loan in half yearly drawings, so that 
the amounts of the said half yearly drawings shall be £2,000, 
to be made after the first drawing in the manner and at the 
same times mentioned in the general bond ; and, third, to con- 
firm the agreement of June 18th, 1873, as regards dismissing 
the suit in chancery in respect to certain of the defendants, 
each party paying his own costs. 

On the official notification of the passage of this act, Messrs. 
Ho'ldernees, Nott & Co. agree to reimburse the Government to 
the amount of £5,000, to be paid by them in half yearly in- 
stalments of £1,000 each, to be applied towards the discharge 
of the half yearly drawings ; and an additional £1,000 cash in 
discharge of costs incurred by Government in legal proceed- 
ings; and they further agree to deposit £11,000 to secure 
£10,500, the balance of £21,000 which was to have been de- 
posited to secure three years interest on said loan ; and that 
the said £10,500 shall bear interest 'from August Ist, 1873, at 
3 per cent, per annum, for the benefit of the Eepublic. As a 
guarantee to secure the fulfillment of the above recited stipu- 
lations, Messrs. Holderness, Nott & Co. have deposited in the 
hands of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., bankers, bonds to 
the value of £13,000. 

The aforesaid agreement also stipulates that " all the moneys 
in court be paid out to the attorneys of the Republic." But 
on application to the court by our solicitors, in conformity 
therewith, Mr. E. F. Roye opposed the motion, on the al- 
leged grounds that the Government of Liberia is largely in- 
debted to his late father for advances of money made to the 
Government, which he would be able to prove by the books of 
the Republic; and that his costs in the case pending should be 
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secured by retaining in court a suitable amount of the money 
applied for. Upon this, the Vice Chancellor made an order di- 
recting^ the paymentof£6,392s.l55cZ., in addition to the amount 
of £10,000 previously paid out of court, to the agents. of the 
Republic, leaving still in court £2,000, in addition to the 
amounts remaining open with Roye's administrator and John 
N. Lewis. 

The {igreoment and draft of the supplementary act above 
referred to, with a statement of our solicitors as to the action 
takeri by them, and the proceedings had in the matter of the 
loan, will be laid before the Legislature; also an exhibit, drawn 
up by the agents of the Republic, showing the manner in which 
the moneys paid out of court have been disbursed or otherwise 
disposed of 

You will find among the items to the debit of the Govern- 
ment in said statement, an amount ordered by the Legisla- 
ture to be paid to the General Post Office, London, for post- 
age account, and an amount so ordered to be paid to Messrs. 
CoateH <& Co., for account of the late G. Ralston, Esq. A small 
balance, found to be due to Mr. Harriot on. a draft drawn by 
Government on Rev. Wm. McLain, I directed to be paid. The 
other items are sufficiently explained. 

In conipliance with the fourth requisition of the resolution 
of the Legislature, January 15th, 1873, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make an official visit abroad for purposes therein 
stated, the President is requested, after paying certain claims 
against the Government out of the loan, to bring the remainder 
to Liberia, 1 therefore, on my return home, brought with me six 
thousand pounds sterling, leaving a small balance, as the state- 
ment shows, to meet any emergency or contingency that may 
arise. Resides this sum, the agents placed in my hands three 
hundred pounds ; a part of which was expended in England 
for account of tlio Government, and the remainder to be paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I trust, gentlemen, you will indulge me in the earnest recom- 
mendation that you will not allow, except in case of absolute 
necessity, any portion of the said six thousand pounds to be 
applied to any other purpose than to some permanent national 
improvement tending to the development of the country, with 
a View to increasing the convenience of the people and the 
resources of the State. 

The injurious otfect upon the interests of the Republic, oc- 
oaBioued by the negotiation of this loan, impress me more and 
more with sorrowful regrets and indignant feelings of reproach 
1 QBt the parties who, by culpable ambition and unblushing 

uionoaty, bavo brought upon the country so many depressing 
It baa not only involved the country in a heavy foreign 
thoat a rooompense scarcely worth noting ; but events 
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show that friendly Governments, as well as benevolent indi- 
viduals abroad, who from the beginning have sympathized 
with Liberia in her struggles, and have always been ready to 
extend to her material aid in carrying out the objects of her 
mission on this barbarious Coast, seem now to be impressed 
with the idea that this loan has placed Liberia in a position 
above the necessity of further pecuniary assistance; whereas, 
on the contrary, the burden imposed by the loan has placed 
the Government under monetary obligations and embarrass- 
ments never before more depressing. And it is earnestly to 
be hoped that a correct view of the present financial condition 
of Liberia may be so impressed upon our friends abroad, as 
that they will not abate their sympathy or kind liberality in 
aiding the efforts of this Government to advance the cause of 
humanity and religion among the idolatrous tribes of this 
heathen laud. 

APPLICATIONS INVOLVING CONCESSIONS. 

In compliance with a wish of the Legislature, I endeavored 
while in England to procure the services of a competent geol- 
ogis*^^ or mining engineer to visit Liberia for the purpose of 
conducting systematic explorations and mineral researches 
through the couutry. And in answer to an advertisement of 
Consul General Jackson, several persons applied to engage; 
but in each case, where the applicant appeared competent to 
the service required, the demand for outfit and salary was 
greater than was deemed desirable to accept. Meanwhile an 
agreement was concluded, subject to the approval of the 
Legislature, with certain parties in London, granting to them 
the right to explore the country, at their own expense, for the 
purpose of discovering mineral deposits, and to have the right 
to work the same, or any mines which they may <}laim to dis- 
cover; and also the privilege of constructing railways, tram- 
ways, and other works incidental to working said mines — 
the concessionaires, on their part, to pay to the Government 
on the net profit derived by them, after deducting six per 
cent, on capital account, a fixed per centage on the respective 
minerals worked. I will cause to be laid before the Legisla- 
ture said agreement, and it will rest with 'you to determine 
whether the national interest is likely to be served by its ac- 
ceptance. 

I shall take occasion, at an early day, to lay before the 
Legislature several applications which have been addressed 
to me for certain concessions by this Government: first, for 
establishing a bank in Liberia; second, for landing on our 
Coast submarine cables to connect the Republic with the 
nearest telegraph station northward; and, third, for running 
a line of steamers between the Eepublic and England. 
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The terms of these proposals have not been discassed; and 
while it is evident that some of the stipulations are certainly 
inadmissible, I have thought it proper to submit them to the 
consideration of the Legislature, with the request — if the ob- 
jects are desirable, as I think they are — that they will suggest 
such modifications as in their judgment might be acceptable on 
both sides. The gentleman submitting these applications, I 
have reason to believe, is backed by men of capital and influ- 
ence who are quite prepared to carry out the objects stated on 
terms of mutual advantage. 

PURCHASE OP A REVENUE CUTTER. 

I am gratified in being able to inform the Legislature of the 
purchase of a small vessel in England for the use of the Govern- 
ment in maintaining regular communication between the sev- 
eral counties of the Kepublic, and for protecting the revenue 
and enforcing the laws regulating trade and intercourse along 
our Coast. She is a new vessel, spventy-nine tons burthen, 
and well adapted to the service for which she is designed. 
Just before leaving England application was made, through 
Consul-General Jackson, to Her Majesty's Government to 
place on said vessel a suitable gun to complete her efficiency. 
The last information I have is to the effect that an officer from 
the Admiralty would be directed to visit the vessel to ascer- 
tain, I presume, the description of gun that would be suited 
to her. • 

THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

By accounts which will be transmitted to the Legislature 
from the Treasury Department, you will probably be surprised 
to find that the national revenues for the year ending the 30th 
of September last have not equalled those of the preceding 
year. Why this is so challenges inquiry. Nevertheless I am 
glad to state that the receipts were found sufficient to meet 
the current expenses of the Government, and also to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to discharge the interest and 
a large portion of the principal of outstanding claimd against 
the Government in the hands of citizens. And but for the 
additional obligation imposed upon the Treasury by our for- 
eign loan, I think we should have no reason to complain of 
the present condition of the public finances. As it is, however, 
there is no escaping this additional responsibility. And however 
reckless and blameable the conduct of those who contracted the 
loan, or those who, by peculation and fraud, so greatly re- 
duced the amount contracted for, one thing is certain, the 
money was obtained on the faith of the Government, and I 
am satisfied that no patriotic citizen of the Eepublic would be 
willing that the faith and credit of the Government should be 
impaired. And as it devolves upon the Legislature to main- 
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tain, by suitable legislation, the honor of the country, I cannot 
allow myself to doubt that your united wisdom will devise the 
measures neoessary to be adopted to meet this pressing pecu- 
niary emergency. More than the present, there never was a 
time in the history of the Republic when the strictest economy 
should be observed in the public expenditures, nor when true 
patriotism should arouse the dormant sensibilities of the cit- 
izens of the Eepublic to active exertion, and a willingness to 
make personal sacrifices to advance the public good. Gentle- 
men, your constituents rely upon your wisdom and patriotism 
to inaugurate, at your present session, such a system of re- 
trenchment in the public expenditures as the present financial 
condition of the country imperatively demands. 

CLAIM OP THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

I beg to remind the Legislature that in the latter part of 
the year 1869, when certain native tribes in the neighborhood 
of Grand Cape Mount were in a threatening state of excite- 
ment, this Government obtained from the Government of the 
United States certain arms and other military equipments, 
stipulated to be paid for in three years. But almost immedi- 
ately after the purchase, a new administration was inaugu- 
rated in Liberia; and in less than a twelve-month thereafter, 
we found ourselves involved in serious political troubles, and 
these evidently diverted the attention of the Government from 
the course which was proposed to be pursued in regard to this 
purchase. The three years, however, having expired, the 
United States Minister Kesident and Consul General near this 
Republic, acting under instructions from his Government, in 
April last demanded a settlement of the claim. But we could 
make no other reply than a truthful representation of our 
inability to meet the demand, in consequence of the existing 
fiuancial embarrasment of the Government, occasioned, by 
causes stated; which was communicated by the Minister ]lMb 
dent to his Government. In a subsequent dispatch from the 
Minister, October last, wo are informed that the President 
of the United States regards the circumstances presented as 
sufficient justification fop the past delay in respect to the set- 
tlement of said claim; and that while the President is reluc- 
tant to urge immediate payment of the debt, he expects an 
unqualified recognition thereof by payment of the accrued in- 
terest thereon. I submit this subject to the early attention 
of the Legislature, with an earnest recommendation that they 
will take such action in relation thereto as, in their judgment, 
shall be found practicable or advisable. 

Relying upon the kindly feeling of the United States to- 
wards Liberia, I confess I indulged the hope that our Govern- 
ment would be relieved by that of the United States from the 
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3d. I am still impressed with the desirableness of some 
modification- in our present Militia system to increase its effi- 
ciency. 

4th. The subject of the Centennial Exhibition to be held in 
the city of Philadelphi i. Pa., U. S., in the summer of 1876, de- 
serves your earliest attention. Since the last session of the 
Legislature, the Secretary of State has received, through our 
Consul General in the United States, a communication from 
the State Department of the United States, enclosing a copy 
of the proclamation by his Excellency, the President of the 
United States, announcing the time and place of holding 
the Exhibition, and a copy of the general regulations adopted 
by the Commissioners of the Exhibition, and asking the co op- 
eration of this Government in the proposed celebration. By 
the general regulations, which the Secretary of State will 
submit to you, you will observe that a formal acceptance of 
the invitation to be represented is requested previous to March 
4, 1874. 

" ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

With the report of the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
laid before you accounts of the receipts and expenditures of 
the last fiscal year, together with estimates of the appropria- 
iions necessary for the public service of the current year. 

It is ascertained that from some unaccountable cause the rev- 
enue on imports and exports during the year which ended 30th 
September last, has not equaled, by twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, the revenue from the same sources the preceding year. 
While, from certain reasons, it was not expected that the imports 
of the past year wo*ld likely be equal to those of the preceding 
year, still the large difference has awakened apprehensions 
which require to be satisfied. Whether the officers of the 
customs have not been sufficiently diligent in the discharge of 
their respective duties,^ and of consequence very grievous 
frauds, by smuggling or otherwise, have been practised on the 
Government, is a question demanding solution. And I cannot 
too strongly press upon the attention of the Legislature the 
propriety of ascertaining, if practicable, the cause or causes 
which have lead to the difference abov.e referred to; and if 
found to result from any defect in our present system of col- 
lecting and making returns of imports, or from the want of 
more stringent regulations to prevent smuggling, that the 
Legislature will apply such remedies as, in their judgment, 
ahall be deemed necessary to correct any abuse found to exist 
prejudicial to the interests of the country. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

While canvassing the question to which I have just adver- 
ted, I would invite the attention of the Legislature to a review 
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of the present tariff of the Kepublic; imperfect in its ambig- 
uity in several important particulars, and still more imper- 
fect in its inequality in respect to many articles taxed. That 
the tariff needs radical revision appears to me fully manifest. 
But to adjust a tariff for the purposes of revenue requires 
much time and thought to place it upon an equitable basis; and 
it has occurred to me that the object can be better at- 
tained by the appointment of a committee to draft, during the 
recess of the Legislature, a suitable tariff act, to be presented 
at your next session for modification or approval. 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

I cannot omit to mention that, in consequence of the limited 
revenues of the past year, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been placed, on several occasions, under very embarrassing 
circumstances; but, in perusing his report and accounts, I 
doubt not you will find ample proof of the ability and suc- 
cessful exertions of that officer in conducting the duties of 
the Department during a period truly remarkable for its diffi- 
culties and peculiar perplexities. There is no department of 
the Government that requires a more efficient staff of officers 
than the Treasury Department. The duties of that depart- 
ment are complex and arduous, and — if conducted as tbey 
should be, and as the interest of the State demands— every 
facility, in the nature of assistance, should be provided; and 
especially a strict accountability should be insisted upon in the 
discharge of the duties required in the several branches of the 
department. 

RELIANCE ON THE LEGISLATURE. 

Reserving for future occasion in the cmirse of the session 
whatever other communications may claim your attention, I 
close the present, by expressing my reliance, under the hleoa^ 
ing of Divine Providence, on the judgment and patriotism 
)lirhich will guide your measures in the groat council of %hf 
nation, at a period calling for inflexible exertion for the wel- 
fare of our country. I shall await, with encouraging hope, the 
result of your deliberations ; assured that, with^a due sense of 
the obligations you are under to your constituents, and of tho 
high responsibilities weighing upon you as representatives of 
the whole people, you will give efficacy to the means commit- 
ted to you for the common good. And may He who searohM 
the hearts of the children of men prosper your exertions to 
secure all those blessings which are calculated to promote the 
highest welfare of our country, and the permanent happiness 
of our fellow citiBens. 

I have now, ^entlei in, o* * to i the assnrancei that what- . 
ever measa: i Sti-» *#* *i*m tw^naif^ good, 

shall have tioo. 

Ea 
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From the New En, Februar; X. 
A7FAIB8 IN LIBEBU. 
Inauqdbation op Mayor Nelson. — This interesting cere- 
mony took place before tbe City Coancil, in the Hall of the 
House of Bepreaentalivea, on the 26th iostant. Among the 
guests were Fresidont Boburttt, accompanied by Secretary Den- 
nis and Attorney General Davis. The military escort, consist- 
ing of the New Port Volnnteers, Lt, W. N. Williams in com- 
mand, made, as usual, a creditable appearance. A procession, 
consisting of the Council and various officials, Daliooal and 
municipaT, having been formed in front of the Bopresontative 
Hall, tbe whole under the command of Lieat. Col. Anthony D. 
Williams, of the 1st Regiment, as marshal of the day, repaired 
to the residence of the Mayor elect. After receiving him they 
returned to the Kopresentative Hall, where the oath of office 
was administered by Hon. James E. Moore, chairman of the 
City Council, after which his Honor delivered a brief inaug- 
ural. The procession was again formed, and marched to the 
Executive Mansion, where tbe President left the line, the 
Council and guests accompanying tbe Mayor to his residence, 
to enjoy the hospitalities of himself and lady. At half past 
6 p. m. a large company of distinguished gentlemen sat to 
a sumptuous dinner in the beautiful garden adjoining the 
Mayor s residence, and so entertaining was tbe company, en- 
chaDting the speeches, and detainable the dinner, taat they 
did not leave till 10 p. m. 

The Eba Behind Time. — We owe the readers of tbe Era an 
apology for the tardiness of this issue, and we know that they 
are too charitable not to pardon ns, when they shall have, 
heard our excuse. At some former time we had occasion to 
remark that the Lord had so blessed as that we had never 
been sick abed in the past 18 years, and we almost implied 
that but few people need be sick uuIbbb they wanted to be. 
Well, the tables have rather turned. We are not quite sick as 
jet, but we have caught one of these little African wounds, 
which has at once knocked our understandings from beneath 
as, and the paina and torturing of doctoring have well nigh 
knocked our wits out of us. W^ are compelled to write what 
little we must say reclining on our elbow in bed. But we 
don't intend a lame foot shall kill us, if we can help it, nor 
shall we, like Lord Byron, be ashamed of it. This is our only 
apology. 

The SrpREME Court. — We are pleased to be able to furnish 
our readers with the decisions of the Supreme Court of Liberia, 
which held its session in Monrovia last month. As tar as we 
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are able to judge, we think the opioiona are founded in justice, 
equity and law, and- would not suffur greuily in cumparisou 
with decisions in .similnr cases ol' learned judges of other 
countries. 

Case 1st. Jose B. Oliver vs. J. C. Dunbar, and Case 7, A. 
Woerman vs. J Marshall, clearly demonstrate that this Court 
knows no distinction in justice growing out of nationality and 
complexion, bat meets out justice with an even hand to all 
men irrespective of birthplace or origin. This is what we 
shall ever maintain. 

Seoretary of State. — J". E. Moore, Esq., of the firm of G. 
Moore & Son, has been appointed by the President to the office 
of Secretary of State, in place of Hon. H. B. W. Johnson, 
resigned. 

FosTMASTEK AT MONROVIA. — J. T. Wiles, Esq., has been up- 
pointed to the office of Postmaster at Monrovia, in place of 
H. D. Brown, Esq. 



AFBICAH COLOSIZAHOH III riTTSBUBOH, ?JL 

At the First Presbyterian Church, last evening, the Bev. Dr. 
Orcutt, General Secretary of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, delivered an interesting and instructive discourse on 
the "Christian Civilization of Atrici." For a quarter of » 
century the reverend gentleman bos been closely identified 
with the workings of the Society, and his continued study K 
to the best means of extending the benefits of a Clu '"""■" 
-.civilization to heathen countries, together v "' "" """ 
servatioD of the progress made by different e 
forth, pre-eminently fit him to give s 
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in Asia, then in Europe, and fintilly in the heart of North Amer-' 
ica. The christianizincr principle had traveled with its bless- 
ings in straight and direct line iVom east to wcht, and had been 
almost entirely confined to that bolt of the earth known as the 
temperate zoncj. Geographically considcrred, Africa came next 
for these benefits, but had she received them? Etforts had been 
made to extend a Christian civilization to Africa's shores. 
The Eoman Catholics, the >roravians, and the Missionary Socie- 
ties of London, Edinburg, and Glasgow had put forth endeav- 
ors in this direction, but all had failed, in a large measure. All 
this failure was attributable to different reasons, the principal 
and most conspicuous of which are the climate and the hostil- 
ity of the natives. The climate of Africa was not congenial 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. True, Dr. Livingstone and other ex- 
plorers had been permitted in God's providence to explore the 
inland of Africa and to give the world a knowledge of the 
country. Yet, few* white men could stand the malaria and 
heat of the climate. The hostility of the natives, too, was 
bitter; and their persecutions against the whites who came 
to teach them, was of the most relentless character. How, 
then, could Africa be civilized? How can the benign influ- 
ences of Christianity be brought to bear upon the blacks ? 
Bj means of the blacks. 

The speaker then gave some interesting details of the his- 
tory of Liberia, how the Government was fo;'med, how carried 
on, and the success of the negroes' attempts at self-government, 
from which he thought that they were capable to govern them- 
i^elves. He said that the colored emigrants to Liberia had been 
9ent there by the Colonization Society, comparing the Society 
to a free bridge, over which they could pass. And they were 
willing, many of them eager, to go. This disposition the min- 
ister attributed in part to the principle of national congenialty, 
to that law or affinity of races which is manifest in the daily 
intercourse of blacks with whites. He then told of the effective 
seirvices rendered and. being rendered by those negroes who 
had reached Africa from a Christian laud. — Pittsburgh Daily 
Post, May \lth. 

. TH£ LATE B£V. JdHN N. MoLEOD, D. D. 

We regret to 'have to announce the death of the Eev. John 
Neil McLeod, D. D., minister of the First Eeformed Presby- 
terian church in New York city, who died suddenly of heart 
disease, ^t his residence, in Eighteenth street, Monday morn- 
ing, April 27. In many organizations for the promotion of 
Christian truth and the alleviation of human woe, there will 
beavapant chair which it will be difficult to fill with one so 
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wise in council and so indefatigable in work. Dr. McLeod was 
of immediate Scottish descent. His father, the Eev. Dr. Alex- 
ander McLeod, emigrated to this country from Mull, Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, when about sixteen years of age, graduated at 
Union College, and was hold in high honor in social and eccle- 
siastical circles. Dr. J. N. McLeod was born in New York 
city on the 11th of October, 1806, where also he received his 
early education. In 1826, he graduated at Columbia College. 
Two years later he was ordained. His first charge was at 
Galway, Schenectady county, New York, whence he removed, 
after two years, to New York city. He was then installed 
associate pastor with his father in the First Beformed church; 
and on the death of his father, in 1833, he became sole pastor. 
He was professor in the Theological Seminary in Philadelphia 
for twenty-five years, chairman of the Committee on Yersions 
of the American Bible Society, and long a devoted friend of 
the American Colonization Society. 



DEATH OF THE BEY. DR. Be WITT. 

The Eev. Dr. Thomas DeWitt, for many years one of the most 
prominent and respected citizens of New York, died Monday, 
May 18, at his residence in East Ninth street. He was a lead- 
ing Manager of the American Bible Society and the American 
Tract Society, and since 1862, a Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. He was, until at the last annual 
meeting he declined re-eleclion, President of the New York 
Historical Society, an honor to which his researches into the 
eccleBiastical antiquities of New York abundantly entitled him. 
Dr. Do Witt was born near Kingston, Ulster county, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 13, 1791. After his graduation at Union College, he was 
one of the first small theological class that was taught by Dr. 
Livingstone at New Brunswick. At the age of twenty-one he 
began his pastoral work over the united churches of Hopewell 
apd NewHackensack in Dutchess county , which he served in com- 
mon for fourteen years. His removal to the Collegiate Chnroh 
of New York took place in 1827. As the senior pastor of that 
Chnroh he has now died in his eighty-third year, as much be- 
d : ered, ob little spoken against or disCrasted^ as is 
id this side of heaven. 
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AFRICAN COLONIZATIOlf-OBJECTIONS CONSIDEBED. 
BY THOMAS H. PEARNE, D. D. 

No good cause has ever been advocated which has not en- 
countered objections. This is equally true of the American 
Colonization Society as of other causes. To a few of these ob- 
jections the attention of readers is invited. 

I. " The wholesale removal of the freed men from this country 
to Africa is both impracticable and undesirable.'' It was 
never seriously thought of, nor sought by the Colonization 
Society. The question of its- desirableness or its practicability 
need not, therefore, be considered. Yet there are persons who 
think the purpose has been held. This idea may have arisen 
from statements made, many years ago, by Hon. Henry Clay, 
in which he showed that it was not an impossible, nor even 
an impracticable thing to remove all the free people of color to 
Africa. But this Society never seriously entertained such a 
purpose. Much less do they expect or wish, now, to remove 
all the colored people. The most they ever sought, in slavery 
times, wus to remove such manumitted slaves as could not re- 
main free in the State in which they had been slaves; and, be- 
sides these, to provide for conveying to Liberia such free colored 
persons as might wish. to go there. So far as the former of 
these objects goes, their policy tended to promote eman- 
cipation. Many slaves were thus manumitted, who would 
not have been, had it nofrbeen that they could thus be provided 
with homes in a country where their freedom could be assured. 
But the whole history of the Society for more than half a 
century, including all its acts and utterances, forbids the belief 
that it ever did, or that it does now, contemplate the removal 
of all the colored people from the country. The whole number 
of emigrants sent to Africa by this Society from the beginning 
is fifteen thousand and forty-eight; an average of exactly two 
hundred and sixty-four in a year. The whole number of freed- 
men and of colored persons in the United States is, say, five mil- 
lions. Their annual increase is, say, eighty tiiousand or ninety 
tiiooBand. To imagine that the Society proposes to send all 
these millions to Africa, when the average of their sending doaes 
HOf egual one quarter of one per cent, of the increase of these millions^ 
it 80 sapremely absurd, that it seems like a waste of time to 
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oveii name the insanity of the conception. The founders and 
patrons of the American Colonization Society have never given 
this soyt of proof that they are either demented or insane. 

II. **Tlie colored man has as much right to remorin in this 
country as white men." Who denies it? Certainly not the 
friends of Colonization. This objection seems to assume that 
it is proposed to send men to Africa whether they want to go 
or not; in other words, that their consent is an immaterial 
factor in the case. This supposition as to the purposes of the 
Colonization Society is even more' incredible than the former. 
The proposition to remove any number of persons, of any class 
or color, forcibly from the country, is so utterly abhorrent to 
all Americans that the man who would seriously propose it 
would be pronounced a fool or a madman. The voluntary appli- 
cations for passage to Liberia numbered six hundred in a single 
month, last year. Their going is purely voluntary. No one 
fs urged, nor even asked, to go. On the contrary, thonsandB 
who apply for passage have to be refused, simply because the 
Society lacks the means to send them. Nobody, so far as 
I know, questions the right of colored persons to remain in this 
country. But are there not those who would, if they could, 
deny them the right to go if they desired? No man, white or 
black, should be stopped from staying in this country, or from 
leaving it altogether. When free dm en are, for any reasons, 
drawn to go to Africa, to find fault witfi those who would assist 
them to go, is both unreasonable and selfish. 

III. " The Colonization Society is working in the interest of 
caste — and adversely to the interests of the colored people." 
This is a very common form of objection to the Society; bat 
it is founded on utter misconception. The great object songlit 
by this organization is the' highest xcelfare of the African race* 
In seeking this general object, the Society promotes the ad- 
vantage of those immediately concerned. Those who go to 
Liberia are, in various ways, improved in their condition. 
Their subsistence is placed above question — almost beyond the 
necessity for exertion. They are thrown iijjto circumstances 
where their Christian manhood is largely effective in moulding 
the manners and shaping the destiny of the natives of Africa; 
where every act and every word tells upon the great ultimate 
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end sought— rthe elevation and redemption of Africa. No 
reasonable mind, not warped by prejudice, can conceive that 
8uch an object is, in any^sense, inimical to the freedmen; it is 
equally inconceivable that the methods by which this object is 
sought are open to the objection of being inspired by prejudice. 

IV. It is objected : " In aiding freedmen to go to Liberia, the 
Colonization Society either sends those who are of no value 
here, and can be of little use there, or else aid, in sending emi- 
grants, tends to destroy self-dependence and enterprise ; and 
it ought, therefore, to be discontinued." The objection, in its 
twofold aspect, is entirely unfounded. Those who have gone 
to Liberia have, with God's blessing, builded well. That Ee- 
public is a monument of .the wisdom of the Society's policy, 
showing both that those who have gone were not worthless 
material when sent, and that sending them hy charity did not 
produce their degeneracy. This objection is a common one. 
Repeatedly have I heard it said, " Why not let emigration to 
Africa take its own course, and pay its own expenses, as other 
emigrations do?" To this several answers might be given. 
These freedmen deserve aid in view of what they have been, 
and of what they are. They deserve this for the sake of 
Africa ; or, rather, Africa deserves this much at our hands, 
and indefinitely more. This objection could be applied to 
many other things with at least equal .force. Thus: Why 
help poor young men to get an education? Would they not 
develop into sturdier manhood if left to theirown resources? 
Why send missionaries to foreign lands? Why not leave this 
to the individual conscience and resources of those who have 
convictions of duty as to carrying the Gospel to the heathen? 
Why, for that matter, assist the freedmen in this country 
at all? Why spend, as the various churches are now doing, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to educate the freedmen 
among us? If the objections lie against the Colonization 
Society's plan of helping colored persons to go to Africa and 
do a missionary work there, they lie also, and equally, against 
such an outlay of money and sympathy for the freedmen in 
our country. But the truth is, the objection is groundless. 
The charity of the Colonization Society, in aiding emigrants 
to Africa, is deserving not of censure and suspicion, but of 
approval and co-operation. 
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FOXniTH OF JULT C0HTBIBUTI0K8. 

It has long been the custom on the Sabbath nearest the 
Fourth op July, for Pastors and Ccfngregations to show, by 
their prayers and oharitles for that cause which seeks to redeem 
Africa unto Christ, their grateful remembrance of God's 
providential goodness. 

Over the great waters, in the very central regions of Afri- 
can barbarism, there is planted a Christian Eepnblic of colored 
Americans, which is in treaty relationship with the leading 
nations of the earth. Along her six hundred miles of sea- 
board and over her extended interior territory, once the very 
habitations of cruelty, the Sabbath day is now- mark^ 
by the sound of the church bells, and thousands of worship- 
ers going in company to the houses of God. The adjoining 
country is wide open to these influences. President Roberts, 
in his recent Inaugural Address, gives the following message 
from a converted chieftain in Grand Bassa: ^'I want Liberia 
to help me. We want the Bible. I want a school opened. 
It is the desire of all my people as well as myself for the 
Gospel to be extended towards us, and schools to be opened 
among us to civilize and Christianize our children. Do send 
us aid; our doors stand open, our hearts are free and ready 
to receive instruction. Eeniembcr me and my people when 
you pray." 

In this country, the tokens of Divine favor have been manifest. 
During the year .which has passed, a number of emigrants 
have been sent as ministers of good to the degraded millions 
of their fatherland. The voluntaiy applications for passage 
of several thousand persons are now under consideration» 
a goodly number of whom are humble disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. To aid as many of these during the present year, 
the efforts of the American Colonization Society are steadily 
devoted. 

It is therefore earnestly requested of all Pastors and Con- 
gregations that collections be made on the Sabbath succeeding 
the Fourth or July. As on that day the hearts of Christians 
shall rise to Heaven in thankfulness, O forget not, as ye 
have freely received, to freely give. 
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THE PBEBIBEirrS ME8SAQE. 

The late message of President Eoberts, which appears in 
the present Repository, shows the state of things in Liberia 
to be generally hopeful and encouraging. The finances have 
inaproved, a spirit of enterprise is developing, and solid prog- 
ress marks many of the leading interests of the country. 
The President gives expression to the great concern which 
the people feel in the civilization and evangelization of the 
natives within the territorial limits of the Republic ; and he 
also refers to other duties and facts, much to the credit of his 
character, as an enlightened and Christian ruler. Unquestion- 
ably Liberia is advancing. 



* [Fob thx ArsiCAH Rbpositobt. 

THE VIBSION FIELD IN AND ABOUND LIBEBIA. 

MoNEOViA, April 2, 1874. 

I am now on the eve of my departure for the United States for a change, 
and particularly for the sake of my eyes, which contiiftie very weak. I am 
not certain yet whether I shall leave by the American barque " Liberia," to 
*ail about the first of next month, or by the British steamship " Monrovia,'* 
expected in a few days from the South Coast.* Meanwhile, I think it well 
Vo send you this communication, which, in either case, shall be forwarded 
by the way of England. 

My health has not allowed me to visit Boporo, as I proposed sometime ago 
to do ; but I have made several visits to Vonswah — the Mohammedan trading 
lettlement, about twelve miles northeast of Monrovia — and there I have met 
Mandingoes, who go to and fro' between that point and the interior towns : 
from them I have received regular intelligence. 

You will remember that, in the month of January, 1S70, 1 was privileged 
to open a school for the Episcopal Mission at Totocoreh, ten miles east of 
Boporo, or about ninety miles northeast of Monrovia, under the supervision 
of Rev. G. W. Gibson, the rector of Trinity Church, Monrovia. Mr. Winwood 
Beade, the English African traveler, having availed himself of my invitation, 
accompanied me on this tour, and was present at the organization of the 
school. I see that he refers to it in the second volume of his recently pub- 
lished "African Sketch Book." The teaoher who went out with me, and of 
whom Mr. Reade complains, left soon afterwards, and is now a practicing 
lawyer in oae of the Liberian settlements. But the school is still kept up. 

The inscrutable Providence, which a few weeks ago removed Bishop Auer, 
has been, so far as we can judge, a serious drawback. Mr. Gibson was eon- 

^ Pr«f. Blyden arrived in Liverpool on the 3d and New York on the 20ih May. His 
address is 23 Centre Street, New York.— Ed. At. Rxposxtobt. 
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tem plating a visit with the Bishop to the Boporo country, to have interviews 
with the leading chiefs, and to begin, if possible, an extensive work in that 
country. 

Mr. Gibson's view, I believe, is, that any work commenced in that coun- 
try should, at the outset, present the appearance of earnestness and perma- 
nence, 80 as to inspire the natives with confidence and respect. I trust that 
the Episcopal Church will see its way clear to carry out his comprehensive 
plans for that field. 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that thfe Methodists, who were the 
first to commence operations in that country, more than thirty years ago, are 
now in a position to resume th«ir work — a work to be extended to Sego and 
beyond, according to the far-seeing plans of their first missionary, Melville 
B. Gox, whose brave and thrilling words, when facing the fatal climate to 
which he was hastening, should be inscribed afresh upon their banners: 
*' Let a thousand fall before Africa be given up.'* There have been numer- 
ous and noble sacrifices of beautiful and saintly, lives since that utterance ; 
but the time, I imagine, has not yet arrived to abandon that field. 

The Boporo district is a most eligible field for present 'operations. The 
war, which has disturbed the country for the last ten years, iia now at an 
end. The old restless leaders on both sides are dead; and the whole region, 
as far as Musardu, is now accessible to the teacher and preacher. 

The prospects for secular development are of the most promising character. 
The country teems with those resources out of which a commerce is created — 
fertile plains, rich in agricultural produce — lofty hills, arable to their very 
tops — aclimate and soil suited to the raising of flocks and herds — a popula- 
tion numerous, healthy, and energetic. It is also the highway from the far' 
interior; and caravans constantly visit Boporo to collect the scattered arti- 
cles of a foreign commerce which find their way from the Coast. And it is a 
proof of the commercial and agricultural attractions of this region, that large 
numbers of Mohammedans, belonging to countries two or three hundred 
miles further back, are settled there. 

It has been my lot to travel in yarious parts of the world, and to enjoy 
some of the most picturesque scenery, but to my taste there is nothing to 
surpass the pleasure which one experiences from the natural characteristics 
of the undulating country in which Boporo is situated. Nowhere within 
the limits of civilization have I found anything at all like the exhilarating 
freshness to be derived from the primitive nature with which one comes into 
contact there. 

Some of the hills rise to the dignity and grandeur of mountainJB — one, es- 
pecially, of striking prominence overlooking Totocoreh, which the late King 
Momoru did me the honor of calling Mount Bltdev. The hills are very 
varied in form — mound, sngar-loaf, and conical-shaped.. Those whioh are 
not cultivated by the natives are covered with valuable woods, suitable for 
dyeing and building purposes. In the valleys streams of an exquisite clear- 
ness ripple along through pasture grounds ; and every here and there are 
what are called "half towns," where us od i spend the 
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hottaflt part of the day in digoified languor — s, sort of recrsation rendered 
pOdBible by the character of the climate in which life is comparatively easy ; 
where man is never driven by hia necflsaitiea, where there ia a ple^urs in 
mere existenca. I ha,ve often wondered whether, when civilization comes 
with its busy and raatlesa activity, produeing Iho.^e fevariah anxieties and 
rivalriea now witnessed in other lands, there will ba sufficient compensation 
for tha abolition or diminulioa of the healthy operation of the "great, gladi 
aboriginal inaiincta." Goldsmith says, however — 

In Qorid boaiil; grorea and fields appear, 

Man Peoms the only growth that dwindles here." 

The new Kiag of Boporo, a brother of Momorn, is giving evidence of those 
commereia] and political instincls which achieved the renown of his father, 
King Boatswain, that able and efficient friend of Liberia in thb earliest and 
darkeet period of iln existence. 

The people of Liberia are convinced that there is not muth hope for the 
coontry excapt in internal improvements — the opening of roads and the edu- 
cation of the natives. But the Government is not able to carry on the educa- 
tional work as fitst as the exigency of ttia case reijuires. Everybody is now 
looking to the interior. Some of the old citizens now express regrets that they 
have spent 80 much lime on the Seaboard engaged in the precarious and profit- 
less enterprise of a Coast trade, and are commencing operations on the St. 
Paurs. 

Professor Freeman, who made several unsuccessful attempts to cultivate 
tha rocky soil around the College, has now procured snme land on StocktoD 
Creek, where he has began farming on a small scale. !Sot far from him Eev. 
Mr. Gibson ia also carrying on a farm. Everything is looking interiorward i 
ftod it is evident that before long all our institutions will be located in that 

We have been thankful to notice the efforts of Gen. Phelps, of Vermont, to 
excite an interest in and secure help for as in the making of roads to the 
interior. Tha importance of sach a movement cannot be overrated. 

I think that the feeling is gaining strength, not only in Liberia, which is 
mission ground, bat among the supporters of missioma in Christian lands, that 
anoh permanent good is not likely to be accomplished until more attention 
ia devoted to teaching the natives the art of making a living. 

The political newa in Liberia is of little importance. Of course there it 
wme talk about the next Presidency. Ex-President Payne is the popular 
eutdidftte in Mesurado county. The name of Professar Johnson, of Liberia 
illcRt, i.j fllpi) mentioned. Professor Johnson is a son of Elijah Johnson. 
e of the lounilsra of Liberia, , For accurate scholarship and versatility of 
L talent, he is the taofit remarkable character yet produced in Liberia, He 
I «M iducited in the Alexander High School. 

Ititgraf'^'ig to know that there are some yonng meo in the Republic 
' ' of being »ble to carry on the work of nationality, which 
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their fathers bravely took upon themselves a quarter of a century ago, 
almost as a leap in the dark, and in which, considering their antecedent ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, and their unfavorable surroundings, . they still 
deserve, though they have already largely received, the sympathy of the 
civilized world. 

Believe m«, in this great work, faithfully yours, 

Edwaed W. Blyden. 



[Fob TBI AruoAK Rxpositobt. 
''THE IfEQBO BACE IN THE SOUTH." 

Under this head the African EfeposiTOEY for April, 1874, 
(page 128,) contains the following extract from an Address of 
General E. A. Pryor: "In 1860 there were 3,953,760 slaves 
in the Southern States. In 1870 the returns showed a popa- 
lation of 4,880,070 colored citizens." 

The difference between the numbers here given, which is 
927,000, will be generally understood as showing the increase 
of the negro race in the ten years from 1860 to 1870, which 
would be an increase of 23} per cent. An examination of the 
census returns and the ratios of increase will not sustain such 
a conclusion. 

I submit the annexed tables, taken from the census of 
1870. The total population of the United States shows the 
following rates of increase since 1800 : 

Increase. Per cent. 

1800-1810 1,930,398 : 35} 

1810-1820 2,393,941 33 

1820-1830 3,232,178 30 

1830-1840 4,203,433 ,....30 

1840-1850 6,122,123 35 

1850-1860 8,251,745 33 

1860-1870 7,115,050 22} 

During the same decades, the increase of white population 
only has been as follows : 

Increase. Per cent- 

1800-1810 1,561,627 36 

1810-1820 1,940,093 33 

1820-1830 2,735,212 35 

1830-1840 3,658,427 30 

1840-1850 5,337,264 28 

1850-1860 6,369,468 32 

1860-1870 6,666,840 24^ 
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Daring the same decades, the colored population has in- 
creased as follows: 

Increase. Per cent. 

1800-1810 ; 375,871 ...37J 

1810-1820 ..; 393,848 29J 

1820-1830 556,986 31i 

1830-1840 545,006 23J 

1840-1850... 765,160 26} 

1850-1860 803,042 22^^ 

18'60-1870 438,179 10 

The total colored population of the United States for 1870 
was 4,880,000. Of this number 4,659,358 were in the slavery 
States ; 220,642 were in the no-slavery States. 
' The following table will show the distribution of colored 
population in the planting States proper in 1860 and in 1870, 
with the rate of increase during the decade : 

I860. 

Alabama 437.770 

Arkansas 111,259 

Florida 62,677 

Georgia 545,142 

Louisiana. 350,373 

Mississippi 437,404 

North Carolina.. 361,522 

South Carolina 412,312 

Tennessee 283,01 9 

Texas 182,921 



3,184,407 



I860. 

Kentucky 236,167 

Missouri 118,503 

Virginia 548,907 

903,577 

Delaware 21,627 

Maryland 171,181 

District of Columbia.. 14,316 

Virginia 548,907 

756,031 772,320 15,299 2^ct. 

These tables teach important results in political economy, 
and I think them no less important to the friends of African 
Colonization. They will be of value to those who care to 
scan them. John H. Jakes. 

XTbbana, Ohio, 9th May, 1874. 
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EDUCATION Iir LIBESIA. 

We gather fi-om Liberia school returns in 1873 the following 
facts an<l figures, wliich, though not complete, are gratifying 
indications that the cause oi education is receiving attention 
in the African Republic : 

MONTSERRADO COUKTT. 

Monrovia. — At the liead stands Liberia College, which, including its Pre- 
paratory Department, contains 33 students, under the instruction of, Messrs. 
M. II. Froernan and H. R. W. Johnson an Professors, and Mr. A. D. Wil- 
liams as Principal in the Primary Department. 

Trinity Episcopal Church School ; Mrs. M. L. White, teacher ; 17 male and 
'35 female pupils ; total 52. 

Presbyterian Mission School : Mr. A. B. King, teacher; 66 male pupils, of 
whom 6 are native Africans. 

Methodist E. Mission Schoel : Mrs. M. L. Timberlake, teacher ; 5 maU 
and 24 female pupils ; total 30. 

Private school, taught by Miss Antoinette H. Barclay : 6 tnale and 14 
female pupils ; lotal 20. 

St. Paul's River District Methodist E. Mission Schools, viz: 

Place. Teacher. Pupils. 

Carynburg Mr. W. T. Hagins 39. 

Virginia ^ Mr. J. Glasgow 32. 

Sass Town, {Congo) * Miss Mahala Johnson. 17. 

Milh-Burg Mr. K. Outland 40. 

Clay-Ashland Mr. N. E. Dixon..., 36. 

Lower Caldwell Mr. C. R. Simms 30. 

New Georgia Mrs. Earley 26. 

Brewervllle School, by American Colonization Society : Mr. Henry ClemeDt, 
teacher ; 31 pupils. 

Arthington School, No. 1, by American Colonization Society : Mr. T. B. 
Lane, teacher ; 27 pupils. 

Arthington School, No. 2, by^ American Colonization Society: Mr. Henry 
Tayloe, teacher ; 36 pupils. 

Muhlenberg. — Lutheran Mission School : Mr. David Kelly, Jr., teacher ; 
8 Liborian and 32 native African pupils. 

Marshall. — Presbyterian Mission School, Mrs. H. C. Dillon, teacher ; 22 
Liberian and 12 native Africscn male and 12 Liberian and 6 native African 
female pupils ; total 52. 

Methodist E. Mission School: Rev. W. H. Davis, teacher ; 7 Liberia male 
and 2 native African male and 11 female pupils ; total 20. 

Grass Bale. — Presbyterian Mission School: Rev. J. H. Deputie, teacher; 2 
Liberian and 11 native African male and 1 Liberian and 2 native African 
female pupils ; total 16. 
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Mount Olive. — Methodist E. Mission School: Mr. J. P. Artis, teacher; 4 
Liberian and 18 native African male and 4 Liberian female pupils ; total 
26. 

Gazimbrio's Town School, by New York State Colonization Society : Mrs. . 
Z. A. King, teacher ; 12 native African male, and 2 Liberian and 1 native 
African femaljB pupils ; tot£^,l 15. 

Gibbet Countt^ School, by New York State Colonization Society : Mrs. 
S. Waters, teacher; 10 native African male and 10, female pupils ; total 20. 

T<.iylorsvillc 'Baptist Mission School: Miss Josephine Early, teacher; 13 na- 
tive African male and 9 female pupils ; total 22. 

Robertsport Methodist E. Mission School : Mr. C. Willis Houston, teacher ; 
61 pupils. , 

Private School, taught by Mrs. Emma Diggs : 5 male and 2 female pupils ; 
total 7. 

Mando. — Presbyterian Mission School: Mr. R. A. M. Deputie, teacher ; 10 
nativQ African male pupils, all of the Dey tribe. 

Jundee Baptist Mission School : Mr. Isaiah Huff, teacher ; 70 male pupils 

GRAND BASSA COUNTY. 

Vonbrunnsville Baptist Mission School : Mr. Christian Lassen, teacher ; 25 
Dative African male apd 10 female pupils. 

Sauls Town Baptist Mission School : Mr. EnoB Reeves, teacher ; 3 Liberian 
-> male and 4 native African and 2 female pupils; total 9. 

Blaymor's 2bM;?i Baptist Mission School : Mrs, Sarah Oliver, taaeher; 9 native 
pupils. 

Grazeicon Baptist Mission School : 9 native pupils. 

SINOE COUNTY. 

Greenville Methodist E. Mission School : Mrs. S. E. Brown, teacher ; 28 male 
and 32 female pupils-; total 60. 

Private School, taught by Mrs. Ann Priest : 5 male and 3 female pupils ; 
total 8. 

Private School, taught by Mr. W. McDonogh : 7 male and 1 female pupils ; 
total 8. 

Private School, taught by Miss Mary E. Parsons : 3 male and 5 female 
pupils ; total 8. 

Government School: G. A. Buskins, teacher ; 12 male and 8 female pupils ; 
total 20. 

Farmersville. — Government School: Mrs. Mary J. Evans, teacher; 32 male 
and 29 female pupils ; total 61. 

Lexington. — Government School : Mrs. S. E. Holdman, teacher: 16 male 
and 18 female pupils ; total 34. 

Louisiana. — Government School : Mrs. M. A. Montgomery, teacher; 13 male 
and 11 female pupils ; total 24. 

Ashmun. — Government School : Mr. James M. Strather, teacher ; 9 male 
and 7 female pupils ; total 16. 
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lAith Bonton Methodiit E. Mission School : Eav. J. C. Lowrie, teacher ; 7 
m&le and I female pupils ; total S. 

HABYLABB CODSTT. ' 

Cape B(2nuu.~St. Mark's Episcopal Chnrch School : Ura. S^rah SJmpBOi, 
laacher ; 46 papiU. 

Methodist Misaioo Seminary : Mr. George S. Wood, teaclwr ; 25 papila. 

Latrobt. — Government School: Mrs. Sarah Qross, teacher ; 39 pupils. 

Cooper's Academy : private, Mr. Celim Aga, teacher ; 13 male pupils. 

Episcopal Mission Orphan Asylum : Miss BotM, teacher ; 22 female pnpill. 

PhiJaddphia. — Qoverameut School : Mr. Tubman, t«acher ; 27 pupiU. 

i£ov,nt Tithman. — Qovar omen t School: Mr. Brewer. t«achni ; 40 pupiU. 

Gavalia. — HofTmau Institute, Epiecopai Mission : Miss M. Scott, principal ; 
17 pupils. 

Boarding School, Episcopal Mission, Miss E. Hunt, principal ; 50 pupils. 

Hoffman, — Boarding-School, Episcopal Mission, Mr. Alouzo Fottsr, teach- 
er; 46 pupils. 
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Feltow-CUizens of the Senate and Souse of B^resentatives : 

Time rolls on, ever and sdod producing changes in tLe 
affairs of men and of nationii. Anotiior two years have 
passed, and in their evolutions have terminated the period 
fixed by law as the official term of the chief Executive officer 
of the State. And you are hero assembled to-day for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Executive Department of our 
Government ; and, having been returned by the suffrages of 
my fellow- citizens to reassume the duties of that high office, I 
appear before you to bind myself by the solemnities of a re- 
ligious obligation to the faithful performance of the respou- 
siole duties allotted to me in the station to which I have been 
called. 

And I aT.iil myself of the occasion now presented, in the 
presence of that portion of my fellovr-citizens here assembled, 
to express the profound impression made upon me by this 
renewed evidence of their favor. Indeed, I should be desti- 
tnte of the feelings common to our humanity were I not 
deeply affected by the strong proof which they have given 
me of their confidence in this call to the office whose func- 
tions I am about to assume. From this expression of their 
good opinion of my conduct in the public service, I derive a 

Satifioation which those who are conscious of having done all 
at they could to merit it can alone feel. Conscious of 
the magnitude of the public interests of my fellow- eitizens, I 
■ sm aware that no thanlcs from me are adequate to the honor 
kthey have done me; nevertheless, I am admonished that the 
kjbwt return I can make is the zealous dedication of my hnm- 
Ible abilities to their service in the promotion of our connti^'s 
^ffelfere. And this, withX>ivineaBsistance, I pledge myself todo; 
brwhatever else I may not know, this one thing I do know, fel- 
I^Tr-oitizens, that I have never been indifferent to what con- 
mB the iutereats of our common country. 
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Had I been permitted at your last Presidential campaign to 
coasult my own ease in the retirement of private life, I should 
now be bidding you an affectionate farewell, in the conscious- 
ness of having done my duty to the very best of my ability, 
instead of being present with you to-day to engage anew in the 
turmoils and perplexities of a public functionary for another 
term of two years; but you, fellow-citizens, having so ordered 
it, and for myself, having devoted the best part of my life to 
the service of my country, and constantly witnessed the 
patience, fidelity, and perseverence of my fellow-citizens on 
the most trying occasions, it was not for me to hesitate or 
abandon a cause in which my heart had been for so many 
years engaged; and having accepted the post assigned to me, 
I beg to assure you, fellow-citizens, that, if a kind Providence 
shall preserve my life, and bless me with vigor of body and 
mind, no diflSculty shall deter me in tl^e faithful discharge of 
duty, or induce me to surrender any of the important trusts 
which you have confided to me. 

Fellow-citizens, in your purpose to secure the heaven-or- 
dained advantages of civil, political, and religious liberty, and 
to impart to others the same inestimable blessings, you erected 
OB this barbarous Coast a Government of your own choice, 
completely free in its principles, and in all important respects 
fully calculated to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
within the shadow of its influence. But when we contem- 
plate the magnitude of the undertaking in which we are 
engaged, and the transcendent objects to which the attention 
of our Government is directed, we have no grounds to indulge 
ourselves in the hope of ease, or in the belief that we shall 
fuJly accomplish the work devolving upon us without encoun- 
tering difficulties which will severely test our ardour aiid de- 
votion to the great national cause we have espoused. 

For myself, I feel deeply sensible of the high responsibility 
retting upon me, in the part I am called on to perform in 
maintaining the purity of our free institutions, and improving 
the political inheritance committed to our hands. And in 
the efforts I am required to exert in the station where you 
have placed me, I might well mistrust my own ability in 
pressing to a fulfillment all the obligations which the ofSce 
imposes. Indeed, I should feel a great want of courage did 
not the presence of many whom I see here remind me that, 
ia the other high departments of the Government, I, shall 
find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal on which 
to rely under all difficulties which may beset us. And, 
while the Judiciary will do its part in administering jastioo^ 
in. maintaining ordber, and in suppressing vice, to you, gentle- 
man of the Legislature especially, must I look with enoonv- 
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agem.ent for that guidance and support which will enable 
us to steer with safety the little ship of State, in which we 
are all embarked, araid the conflicting elements to which wo 
are exposed. 

It has been the practice of incoming administrations to ox- 
plain, on occasions of this kind, the governmental principles 
they propose to pursue during the period of their respective 
tenure of oflSce ; but you, fellow-citizens, are already familiar 
with the administrative policy I have hitherto pursued in direct- 
ing your affairs; and not having discovered in it any material 
defect, except, perhaps, that a little more energy and firmness 
in some directions might be applied to advantage, I have now 
no new policy to announce. 

I am not insensible to the fact that the peculiar circum- 
stances of our country at the present juncture inexpressibly 
enhance the obligations and responsibilities of the several 
branches of our Government; and, while each will devote 
itself with renewed zeal and energy to the common good, the 
Executive Department is charged with duties of a general 
character particularly interesting to the public welfare. Upon 
that department devolves many of the most essential interests 
of the Kepublic. It is charged with the execution of Its laws; 
with the superintending of its foreign and domestic relations; 
with the management of its revenues, under the direction of 
the Legislature ; with the command of its forces ; and with a 
watchful care over its concerns in general. I, therefore, fellow- 
citizens, assure you that I approach the task with a deep 
solicitude, immensely intensified by a just estimate of the im- 
portance of the trust, and of the nature and extent of the 
duties imposed. But the source to which I look for aid, 
which alone can supply my deficiencies, is in the well-tried 
intelligence and virtue of my fellow-citizens, and in the coun- 
sels of those representing them in the other departments of 
the Government. In these my confidence under every difii- 
culty will be placed, next to that which we have all been 
encouraged to feel in the guardianship and guidance of that 
Almighty Being whose power regulates the destiny of nations. 

The principles of action by which I shall endeavor to dis- 
charge this circle of duties will be such as have heretofore 
governed me in my official conduct in the management of 
your public affairs. 

In enforcing the laws, no perflonal or sectional consideration 
shall be allowed to hinder or obstruct their due execution ; 
keeping always in view the limitation as well as the extent of 
executive power. 

While no effort shall be wanting to maintain friendly rela- 
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tions with all foreign powers, do surrender will be made of the 
hoDor or dignity of our own country. 

The management of the national finances is perhaps the 
most delicate and difficult operation of all governments ; and 
ours forms no exception to the general rale, and will, of 
course, form no inconsiderable share of the solicitude of the 
admiaistration. It is a lamentable fact that the impression 
is too common in the world that the public crib is' open to all 
comers, and to defraud the Government is no infringement of 
the principles of moral rectitude. This, however, is an egre- 
gious error. The public coffer is the depository of the quota 
contributed by each person of the State to secure the efficiency 
of the Government in protecting all in the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, and in the peaceful possession of property ; and 
no citizen has a right to withdraw one dollar therefrom which 
he has not actually earned by some legitimate service rendered 
the .Government to these ends. To do this will be pilfering 
from the pockets of citizens generally so much of the quota 
each has contributed of his means towards the support of 
Government, and which each will be. required to replace by 
additional taxation to avoid deficiency in the public exchequer. 
And this idea of additional taxation leads to another reflection 
no less interesting to the general public : I mean the expendi- 
ture of public moneys for purposes of no real utility to the 
general interests, or that could be readily dispensed with with- 
o it prejudice to the public service. I hold it to be the duty 
of every public functionary in disbursing public moneys to do 
so with as much care and economy as he would in disbursing 
his own ; every dollar thus saved to the Treasury lightens 
just so much the burdens of the people in providing an ade- 
quate revenue for the purposes of Government. It will be the 
care, fellow-citizens, of the executive department of your Gov- 
ernment to observe the strictest economy in the public ex- 
penditures, especially in consideration of the present pecaniaiy 
situation of our country. We have a large public debt to dis- 
charge, and its extinguishment should be facilitated by every 
possible expedient — even the substitution of econom^r for tax- 
ation. 

The encouragement of agriculture and of commerce is em- 
phatically a national concern, and will receive such attention 
as may be in the power of the administration to bestow. Upon 
our statute books are enactments from time to time adopted 
for the encouragement of farmers, but most of them are so en- 
cumbered by restrictive stipulations as to be almost entirely- 
inoperative in accomplishing the ends contemplated. It is 
certainly desirable, if practicable, that one of the present needs 
of small farmers should be secured : that is, a ready and saita- 
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bly remunerative sale for the small quantities of the various 
products of their little farms. Several articles are now pro- 
duced which would command good prices in foreign markets, 
« but they are not grown in suflScient quantities to make them 
an object of attention to local merchants. But a little encour- 
agement in this direction would rapidly increase the production 
of these articles to such quantities as would make them import- 
ant commercial commodities to be sought after at such prices as 
would well compensate the producer. 

The commerce of the country is steadily expanding, and 
deserves to be fostered by Government not only as a means 
of individual wealth, but also as an important resource of 
. the national revenue. I'he trade of our Coast, as well as that 
of our interior, deserves to be fostered by Government, and 
is capable of being immensely increased by the encourage- 
ment of commercial enterprise and industry. While the 
construction of roads, and the prevention of tribal squabbles 
and petty wars among the chiefs of the interior districts, 
would greatly facilitate trade in that direction, our Coast trade 
requires to be remodeled with a view to the protection of the 
revenue, the security of the property of traders, and tte cor- 
rection of abuses tending to the corruption of the morals of 
the people. 

I have no other apology to offer, fellow-citizens, for advert- 
ing to a subject so frequently pressed upon your attention 
than the deep interest I feel in the elevation and Christian en- 
lightenment of the aboriginal population within our limits. 
Every consideration of national policy, of bleeding humanity, 
and of our holy religion forces upon us the conviction of duty 
this Government owes to the accomplishment of an object so 
eminently important — nay, essentially necessary to the stabil- 
ity and perpetuity of our republican institutions. These peo- 
ple are absolutely to be drawn within the social and political 
arena of our country. In a word, they are to be properly ed- 
ucated and trained for usefulness, as efficient coworkers in the 
construction of the political fabric now being erected on these 
shores. This subject has been one of intense solicitude to 
every right-minded citizen of Liberia since the time thatLott 
Gary commenced his missionary efforts among the hills of 
Grand Cape Mount, and Elijah Johnson on the plains of the Go- 
lah country, and George L. Seymour in the forests of the Pessa 
region. And yet, to all human appearance, comparatively 
little has been accomplished. Why and for what reason? is a 
question not easily answered ; eternity may disclose it. Still 
we may ask ourselves, has Liberia done her whole duty? Who 
will answer? 

My eyes fell a few days ago on an article in a periodical 
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here, we may hope, I think, that the dawn of better dayi is 
now near at hand. 

A few: days ago I received an interesting letter from a co«i- 
verted chieftain in Grand Bassa, Prince New Joe West, in 
which, after speaking of some troubles h6 was having which 
threatened to involve a War, he remarks : " I can say with a 
clear heart that God in my behalf has changed my hand'^ — 
that is, from engaging in war — "and all my desire now is to 
serve God, and to teach my people to do so to the best of my 
knowledge. I am perfectly satisfied, and well do I know that 
God has changed my heart ; and 1 am now, to the best of my 
ability, preaching Christ to my people. I call upon Liberia 
to help me. We want the Bible to come into our country ; 
I want a school opened. It is the desire of all my people, as 
well as myself, for the Gospel to be extended towards us, and 
schools to be opened among us to civilize and Christianize our 
children. Do send us aid. Our doors stand open ; our hearts 
are free and ready to receive instruction. Bemember me 
and my people when you pray." A young Americo-Liberian 
writes : " I was present at New Joe West's town on Sabbath 
the 14th and 21st December, and I had the pleasure of going to 
his church to hear him preach an interesting discourse in his 
own language, which I well understood ] and he and his peo- 
ple have also selected hymns which they sing in their own 
language, and the whole was properly conducted ; and from 
his actions I am constrained to believe that he is a changed 
man, and is trying to live a Christian life." New Joe West 
deserves to be encouraged, and I trust the Legislature will 
favorably consider his case. 

Another remarkable case of religious concern, which -oc- 
curred a couple or three weeks ago, has jast been reported to 
me. A native youth from the '* bush," and apparently in great 
distress, presented himself at the farm of an Americo-Liberian 
on the Mesurado river, and, approaching a Christian woman, 
said: " Mamma, I come to ask you to pray for me; I want to 
find Jesus." With such evidences, I think, wo may take 
courage in the prospect which seems to be opening for a more 
rapid development of the civilizing and Christianizing infla- 
ences so essential to the prosperity of our country. A very 
great man has truly said: *' Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who would labor to subvert the great 
pillars of human happiness — these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. Let it simply 
De asked where the security for property, for reputation, for 
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life even, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which binds the consciences of men." And he adds : "It is 
substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. Promote them, as an object of pri- 
mary importance to the diffusion of knowledge. In propor- 
tion as the structure of a Government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened." !N^ow, if this be true, of which there can be no doubt, 
then it is vitally important to the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions, civil and religious, that the Grovernment provide, as far 
as practicable, for the education of the masses of the people 
tiiroughout Liberia. Educate the people to an appreciative 
knowledge of what their civil and political rights are, and 
tbey will know how to maintain them, and they will not be 
i» lib to the mercy of designing political demagogues whose 
object is to secure their own unworthy ambition and self- 
aiTirrandisement, with little or no care for the general good. 

The faithful fulfillment of all national engagements, and 
thus to maintain the public credit, is of the highest import- 
ance as a source of strength to the Government. We should 
avoid, by all means, any depreciation of the national cur- 
rency — the bane of any country where it is suffered to obtain. 
It subjects the Government to the grossest impositions, and 
unfavorably effects all branches of industry. To promote the 
public credit, and to prevent the evils consequent upon the 
profuse expenditure of public money, depend almost entirely 
Tipon the regulations provided by the wisdom of the Legisla- 
t::re in their specific appropriations, and for the prompt ao- 
eountabUity of public oflicers. So far as this comes within the 
soope of executive duty to enforce, there shall be no want of 
dHisjence. 

While there are other interests of high importance to the 
public weal not forgotten, I have briefly delineated the prin- 
cipal objects which'will claim the attention of the administra- 
tion : and, with a proper regard to the best interests of the 
country, and the advancement of general prosperity, I shall 
endeavor to select men to the ministration of our affairs 
whose diligence and talents will ensure in their respective 

Fositions a&le and faithful co-operation in the public service, 
am not aware that I am under obligation to any citizen to 
provide for him place or preferment : nor am I the instrument 
of any party or clique seeking place or power from selfish or 
any oth^r an wort hv motives. I come to the administration 
under no other pledge than, to the best of my ability, to pre- 
•ve, protect and defend the Consticution. and to enforce the 
t Republic : and this duty, under the guidance and with 
« of an all- wise Providence, I tntend to perform 
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without fear or favor, and without prejudice to the just inter- 
ests of any. The Government will be administered for the 
people, the whole people, without bias or personal partiality — 
each citizen standing upon his own merits. That I should 
be able to satisfy the wishes of all aspirants, or escape the 
criticism, perhaps abuse, of all self-constituted political cen- 
sors, is a thing not to be expected. Nevertheless, fi'om a 
just responsibility, I shall never shrink; relying most im- 
plicitly upon the candor, the patriotism, and the intelligence 
of that portion of ray fellow-citizens who have never yet de- 
serted me in my efforts, however humble, to maintain their 
cause. Our cause is the same, and our civil and political in- 
terests are identical ; we should therefore allow no mere per- 
sonal or sectional consideration to impair them. God has given 
us a fine country, unsurpassed, I believe, by any other in natu- 
ral resources. We have among us and around us material 
which only requires to be dressed and polished to found a 
large and interesting population. But nothing can be accom- 
plished without labor. God has so decreed it ; then we should 
prosecute the work of our national superstructure with 
increased ardor and Christian devotion. If so, God will 
abundantly bless our labors, and make of Liberia a great 
people. 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, we are co-workers, gentlemen, in a great under- 
taking ; nothing less than the founding of a Christian State on 
the borders of this vast heathen continent, with a special 
view to the elevation of a long-oppressed and down-trodden 
race. We would establish here a negro nationality, which, it 
is hoped, shall continue to gather strength and respectability ; 
and that we shall be able to fully demonstrate the capacity of 
the negro for self-govern men tin maintaining free civil institu- 
tions. This is our cherished aim ; and while the eyes of the 
civilized world are upon us, it should be our determined pur- 
pose to fulfill the wishes of our hopeful friends, and disappoint 
the evil predictions of our implacable enemies. I now advance 
with obedience to that part of the work enjoined upon me, as 
chief of the executive department of our Government, rely- 
ing^, gentlemen, upon your firm co-operation in whatever 
efTorts shall be made tending to the advancement of our com- 
mon country, and the accomplishment of the great objects for 
which we are here. 

And now, fellow-citizens, generally, I repair to the post you 
have assigned me, with experience enough, I hope, to enable 
me to overcome the many difficulties which are suye to beset us 
in our national course. And though I cannot flatter myself 
that I shall escape all errors, this much I will assure you, 
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they shall never be intentional. I therefore ask your kind in- 
dulgence, and so much of your confidence as shall give firmness 
and effect to the proper administration of your affairs. The 
approbation implied by your suffrage in again returning me 
to office is a consolation to me for the past, and groiatly in- 
creases my solicitude to retain the good opinion you have thus 
bestowed, by doing all in my power for your welfare during 
the period I am now required to serve you. Intentions up- 
right and pure ; a heart devoted to the welfare of our coun- 
try; and the unceasing application of my best energies to her 
service, are all the pledges I can give to the faithful perform- 
ance of the arduous duties I am now to undertake. And may 
that infinite Power, which rules the destinies of nations, lead 
our councils to what is best, and give them a favorable issue 
for our national peace and prosperity. J. J. Roberts. 

Executive Mansion, January 5, 1874. 



thisty-thisb annual bepobt of the hassachttsetts colo- 
nization SOCIETY. 



PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 27, 1874. 



The Massachusetts Colonization Society held its Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting in Boston on Wednesday, May 27, 1874. 
The Annual Eeport of the Board of Managers, prepared by 
Ex-Governor Emory Washburn, was read by him and ac- 
cepted. The Treasurer's Report was also read and accepted. 
The officers for the year ensuing were unanimously elected: 
Hon. G. Washington Warren succeeding Ex-Governor. Wash- 
burn, who declined a re-election as President. 



ANNUAL REPORT. 

In presenting to the Massachusetts Colonization Society the 
Thirty-third Annual Report of the transactions and events in- 
which the Society have been directly interested, that which 
touches them most nearly is the death of their excellent and 

• 

esteemed Secretary, Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., whose long 
services had shown the incalculable value of his labors in the 



caufe of Co'.onitation ar.J Christian civittxaiii'ii. aii^l \vli,i*v 
persooal quIitU$ of r.iiuj ami hoar; h.vl won ih^> i\>#jnvi an^t 
esteem of ail who kuew him, Apiirv'iirimo ami a|i(>nviaiiv<« 
notices of his distin^uishtnl serviti'S as an otfii-or of tho 'A**o- 
ciation. aod his irorih as a man, havo Ivon ni9<lo by thi> Kx- 
ecatire Committee of the Xational Society, anil hoen (mblishevl 
in the organ of that Society, which reniicr it unnecessary on 
this oceaelon to do moi-e than to hear testimony to ihe jjrjtte- 
ful respect which the members nf this Society hear to hia 
memory, while they record how much the cause in which they 
are engacred is indebted lor its success to the wisdom and de- 
votioD of his earnest labors. 

This Society also has to lament the loss of two other of Its 
members, whose character and iuHuencc lent an ettieicnoy uuil 
importaDce to their support of the scheme of Oohuiir.ation, 
The Hod. Eeiben A. Chapman, Chief Jiisiico of tho Siipveint* 
Judicial Court of ilassaehunetts, hud been too lonji and too 
generally known in this community to need any oilier sUelch 
or notice of hia claims upon the grateful respect of tho |>tibUc 
than hia name, and tho private worth and public services as- 
sociated with it. If tLio Society havo lost the bunellt of hin 
countenance and counsel, thoy havo tho memory of wlial he 
has been and what he has done for the eausu in which they 
are engaged, to encourage them to pcrsovore in the work. 
Benjamin T. Geed, Esq., of Jtotiton, though Ions known' in 
public life, had made himself conspicuous by hix nohlo bene- 
factions and liberal chanties to religious, educational, and 
benevolent purposes, from the ft-aita of a life of. active and 
iDtelligeiit eiiturpn«o in h.i.sincss; i.nd liis l,.^« has ii.'eii ,i 
source of public sorrow uiid rii^r<it, Jin whm i\\n<> uiin nl' ilm 
Trustees of Donations for Education ■in .Iiiberiu, wliu liiivn, in 
common with this Society, oecaaiopV 
ory of bis interest iu thoiru 
harbariam. 

By au arrangemontl 
Mustiachuselta T ' 
service of CoUH 
tioD withiu t 
National i 
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which, as a State Seciety, the Massachusetts should stand to 
the American Society. Under tliis arrangement the American 
Society acknowledges the receipt of §2,099.11 from Massachu- 
setts, during the year ending April 30,1874. When, there- 
fore, the death of the late Secretary terminated his useful and 
invaluable services, it became a matter of deliberation and 
inquiry on the part of some of the friends of Colonization in 
this vicinity how far it was expedient and desirable to con- 
tinue the organization of the Massachusetts Society, and a 
free consultation was had at an informal meeting as to the 
course to be pursued in view of the change in its condi- 
tion. It was concluded by general assent that it would be 
best to continue the organization, in order to bring its mem- 
bers more immediately in communication with the National 
Society, to keep alive a more direct local interest in its suc- 
cess than might be otherwise felt, and to have a known and 
responsible body of the friends of the enterprise duly organ- 
ized and authorized to receive and disburse any gifts by lega- 
cies or otherwise which liberal And public-spirited individuals 
might be willing to contribute. It was, furthermore, thought 
best to avoid all local expenses of rents and salaries; and 
they were fortunate enough to find in Mr. J. C. Braman a 
gentleman who was willing to act as Secretary of the Society 
without compensation, and he Avas accordingly chosen to sup- 
ply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Tracy. It 
will be for the Society to determine whether this course, which 
has the approbation of the Managers, shall be adopted as the 
action of the Society. 

But while the Managers recommend this change of the 
details in the mode of conducting the affairs of the Society, 
they would not be understood as implying thereby any abate- 
ment of their interest in the pui*poses for which it was organ- 
ized, or any supposition or belief that the importance of these 
has become or is becoming any less than it ever has been. 
So far from that, they were never more strongly impressed 
than they now are that the caase of Colonization is the eanso 
of Ohrier never cease to be an object 

of V" QI Africa shall not only be 
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redeemed from slavery, but made- free in the light and liberty 
of Christian revelation. 

It took its rise from the existence of slavery in the United 
' States, and in fifty-two years has succeeded in planting upon 
the soil of Africa a Eepublic of freemen, governing themselves 
and recognized by most of the leading nations of the globe, 
through which a way is opened for civilization to enter that 
continent. 

It has shown that it is by such means, and such means 
alone, humanly speaking, that there is any reasonable hope 
of planting civil institutions, and through them of spreading 
the influences which grow out of these through the interior 
of that continent, which has for ages bee» shut to their ap- 
proach. 

Nor has the occasion for such an agency as is offered in the 
scheme of Colonization ceased by the extinction of slavery, 
even if we confine our views to our own country. We have 
four millions of freemen instead of, as formerly, the same 
number of slaves. But merely proclaiming them free does not 
supply them with the education or wealth or the habits of 
thrift which are requisite to elevate them to the rank of social 
equality and capacity for self-government with intelligent 
American citizens. To not a few the blighting influence of 
prejudice and caste will ever stand in their way; and the 
only hope they have of ever breaking away from the restraints 
under which they are kept down, and rising to the dignity to 
which their ambition prompts them, is within some free Re- 
public of their own race and color, like Liberia, where their 
powers and faculties may find consistent exercise, and their 
efforts meet with the reward they deserve. The number who 
feel the need of some such field for their social and moral de- 
velopment is not small, and will grow larger as. the difficulties 
growing out of their abnormal condition are better understood. 
So that the time is far distant when there will not be ample 
• worl^ for the Colonization Society to do, in the way of supply- 
ing worthy and excellent American citizens with the coveted 
pesns of achieving a higher manhood and a broader inde- 
jp#]ideDce than they can ever hope to attain here. And when 
/,, we remember that it is just such men as these that ^piberia. 



i*\. 
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and, throns'h her. Africa needs and must have to work ont 
the great pT-:i.iem r.f civilizatioR, which is now being tried 
throii^h T».-Lr-.t :he Ameri'ian Colonization Society began, it is 
«liiKc;:lt to exa^crerate the importance — may we not say the 
I eces-i:v — rn c-niinuirtr the agencies and activities which it 
has in operation. 

The K-jjuMic of Liberia is small, and needs larger num- 
t ers. It is poor, and needs to have its industry and re- 
sources d'?veioped. And surrounded as it is by barbarous 
heathen tribes, it has lo look, for the present, for aid and 
assistance abroad among Christian nations. But there is dan- 
ger and difficulty even here, unless these can be wisely and 
discreetly guided by some competent agency upon the spot. 
Saying nothing of the variety of religious denominations who 
have founded missions within the Ilepublic of Liberia, at 
which every one ought to rejoice as a means of disseminating 
Christian teaching, there is danger of the cause of common- 
srhool education suffering, unintentionally, from this very cir- 
cumstance. Free, universal education lies at the very founda- 
tion of the Republic. Surrounded by savage tribes, if her chil- 
dren are not taught in her schools, and are suffered to grow 
up in ignorance, there is hardly anything of which we can 
conceive which will stand between them and the barbarism 
by which they are environed. Even in our own country, not 
a few have looked upon the condition of the common-schools 
in some of the States where the colored race outnumber the 
white with no little apprehension. How much stronger ought 
this apprehension to be in a community where schools derive 
no aid or encouragement from traditional respect or the cus- 
toms of the country. To maintain anything like an educa- 
tiotuil system in the State, it must have the sanction and sup- 
i)()rt of the State in its laws and their administration. Now, 
from the repoHs of these various missions in Liberia, we are 
led to believe that the chief of part of the school education 
furnished to the children and youth of Liberia is supplied 
through the instruction given by persons in the employment 
*of these missions. And the consequence, we are informed, is 
what might naturally be expected : so long as people from 
tthroiKl will contribute the means of keeping up schools, the 
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people of Liberia will not tax themselves to maintain them. 
A change in this respect, such as might be hoped for if Li- 
beria were more populous and better developed, is one of the 
things to which the fri ends of Colonization may look forward 
with hope and confidence. 

Among the aids and inst rumentalities to which the friends 
of Colonization have looked for fitting and educating the peo- 
ple of Liberia to be a self-governing, self-sustaining nation of 
freemen has been the College founded at Monrovia and chiefly 
sustained by benefactions from the United States. The im- 
portance of such an institution can hardly be over estimated. 
Like the common-school, it forms a germinal principle of a free 
State, upon which its social and intellectual growth must, in 
.no small degree, depend. It needs the free-school to feed it, 
and the State to patronize and befriend it. It must, from its 
very position, be the appropriate institution in which young 
men who are to make their influence felt in that and the sur- 
rounding community should be taught. And, though it makes 
no pretention to be a denominational college, it is, to say the 
least, a question how far, on the whole, it is expedient for any 
denomination seeking to christianize Africa to bring her sons 
to this country to be educated in an American college rather 
than strengthen and encourage that of Liberia by the patron- 
age of their presence and example. 

We need only add that these and other means of building 
up and extending the Republic, so lately the Colony, of Li- 
beria are in harmony with and a part of the Colonization 
enterprise in which this Society is engaged. And so far from 
the occasion for it having ceased or passed by, it never made a 
stronger appeal to patriots. Christians, or friends of human 
freedom or progress than> it does now. Its field was never so 
wide, its promise of success was never so encouraging, if good 
men and true will supply the means by which the agencies 
now in successful operation can bo kept in vigorous action. 
To this extent, at least, the Massachusetts Colonization Society 
can still give efficiency to its organization. 
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OVB WORK IK WEST AFRICA-ADVANCE UTTO THE INTERIOR. 

We publish below a remarkable law enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Liberia during its recent session. It is a law which, 
if carried out, would give to that Eepublic an impulse in the 
right direction of immense importance. 

Whether we look at tke course of events at home or on the 
Coast, occurrences are daily proving the wisdom of the found- 
ers of the American Colonization Society in making an open- 
ing for civiliEation and Christianity on the borders of that 
great country ; and in proposing that the chief agents in the 
promotion of the great and arduous work should be descend- 
ants of Africa. 

Our negro colonists, settled fifty years ago, without the 
prestige which a colony fostered by a great nation would 
possess, on a Coast at that time not only barbarous and inhos- 
pitable from the degraded condition of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, but rendered more dangerously so by the presence of 
slave-traders who at that time infested that particular region, 
have so demeaned themselves as to command the respect and 
esteem of the natives to a far greater degree than many Eu- 
ropean colonies which have had the advantage of an unlimited 
foreign patronage and powerful Government protection. 

With a scanty exchequer and with no navy or standing 
army, Liberia has been able thus far to maintain order among 
the strong tribes within her borders and on the east of her. 
But her responsibilities are multiplying, and the difficulties of 
her position increasing. The appeals which commerce in its 
imperious exigencies is making to every point of the Coast, 
the feverish competition being everywhere introduced, will 
likely, it is feared, compel the Liberians to remove the barriers 
which, amid great temptation, they have hitherto maintained 
against alien influences in their domestic affairs, and thus open 
the way for interminable disputes with intermeddling for- 
eigners, and endless collisions with powerful chiefs. 

Already the Liberians, from the very necessities of their 
condition, as a youthful, elastic, and growing nation, having 
to engage in a foreign trade, have been involved in questions 
of the gravest nature, which would tax the ingenuity of a much 
more experienced people. During the last four years the 
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Bepnblio has been preesed with the considewtion of such 
raried matters as wrecks and salvage, boundary disputes, 
foreign loan and debts, its own monetary system, while at the 
same time it has been convulsed with internal political con- 
ilicts. On all these matters, however, their conduct has been 
marked by surprising moderation, good sense, and adequate 
knowledge. 

They are now aspiring to enter earnestly upon the vast in- 
terior work which lies before them, but with which it can 
hardly be expected that their intellectual and material ener- 
gies are fully adequate to cope, and they appeal to us for as- 
sistance in the shape of educational appliances and in the 
opening of roads. We learn that the visit of Professor 
Blyden to this country has reference to educational work 
among the aborigines. We trust that he may be successfol 
in awakening an interest in that important enterprise. 

As a nation, we are in a measure responsible for the position 
of the Liberians on that Coast I They ate an offshoot from 
among us, and representatives on that vast continent of our 
political and religious institutions. We cannot lightly regard 
their appeals. We cannot sit indifferently, and see them 
struggling in their feebleness to fulfill a great mission in that 
land. We must help. 

It is with such feelings that we cheerfully publish the foI« 
lowing recent Act of the Liberian Legislature. We learn thai 
Mr. Benjamin Anderson, the explorer of MusMrdu, with a com- 
petent assistant, has been recently commissioned and sent oat 
by the Executive Department, under the provisions of thift 
Act. 

RBsoLxmoir providing for the Appointment of Oommisaioners to the "Met" 
oiry and extending the BoundcyrieB of Liberia at least two hundred wnSm 
fi^m the Sea^Board, 

Whereas it is of the highest importance that the most friend- 
It relations be established between the Republic of Liberia and 
the native chieftains in the interior of the Bepublio of Li- 
beria proper, as far back as two hundred miles at least ftom 
' i board; and Whereas the making of treaties of alliance 
t ( d chieftains with this Grovernment would be the 
an means of establishing and securing their friend^* 
ui^ her with the opening of free and uninterrupted trade, 
1 as protect the highways; and "Wliereas deeds of cM- 
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sion and treatise of alliance formally execated to the Bepnblic of 
Liberia by said native chieftains would secure the double ef- 
fect of strengthening friendship as well as extend the interior 
boundary of this Eepublic; and Whereas the appointment by 
this Grovernment of discreet and proper persons to be termed 
Commissioners to the interior would secure these desirable 
objects; and Whereas the expense of carrying out this meas- 
ure would be trivial when compared with the benefits which 
would accrue to the Government and its citizens, as the G-ov- 
ernment would gain prestige, territory, and pecuniary bene- 
fits; Therefore, 

It is Besolved by the Senate and Souse of Representatives of 
the Republic of Liberia in Legislature assembled: 

Sec 1. That four discreet persons be appointed by the Pres- 
ident to be termed special Commissioners to the interior, and 
in addition thereto, four other persons shall be appointed, in 
like manner, to be termed assistants to the said Commission- 
ers to the interior, all of whom are to be appointed as follows, 
viz: one Commissioner and one assistant for Montserrado 
county, one Commissioner and one assistant for each of the 
leeward counties, viz: Bassa, Sinoe, and Maryland; and each 
Commissioner shall be furnished by Government with six 
baggage carriers, together with such outfits as the nature of 
their mission may demand ; whereupon, they, the said Com- 
missioners, shall go into the interior immediately in the rear 
of their respective counties, pursuing a course that will lead 
directly interiorwards. And as soOn as the interior bound- 
ary of this Eepublic is reached, and at that point or dis- 
tance in coming in contact with the natives, they, the said 
Commissioners, shall then and there commence to communi- 
cate, express, and state, in the most clear and positive manner, 
the object of their visit and mission to the section of the 
country which they may then be in, and shall continue to go 
interiorward, form treaties and making known to the chief- 
tains or chiefs the object of their mission, and the object of 
the Government in sending them in the interior, until they 
shall not have gone not less than two hundred miles, and as far 
beyond that as practicable interiorward from the boundaty 
line, which shall be to this effect, to wit: Division first: that 
the Government of the Eepublic of Liberia is desirous to open 
and keep open the highways leading from the interior to the 
frontier, without any interruption by any person or persons, 
clan or tribe whomsoever, and so to be kept open — which in- 
fluence the Government desires to extend the entire distance to 
which the said Commissioners may go. And they, the said 
Commissioners, are hereby positively directed to state to the 
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chiejfe and natives generally with whom they come in contact, 
and shall then and there state to them, the kind of produce 
and commodities which are or may be most desirable in the 
Liberian market, as follows, viz: palm-oil, cam-wood, ivory, 
raw cottoo, gum, benny-seeds, dried pepper in quantities, 
dried coffee in the hull, cattle, gold, hides and skins of every 
description, rice, ground-nuts, together with all such articles 
as may be pressed into general use. And to this end they, 
the said Commissioners, shall agree and stipulate with the 
said chiefe or chieftains ruling any district or territory as 
aforesaid, that the Liberian Government will agree and stipu- 
late on its part to pay or cause to be paid to any chief or chief- 
tains so ruling districts or territories as aforesaid, who will or 
may agree on their part to keep open and protect the high- 
ways so leading to the frontier as aforesaid, an annual stipend 
to the amount of fifty dollars, (850,) one-half of which amount 
shall be paid in advance by the Grovemment through the said 
Commissioners. And further, it shall be, and it is hereby 
made, the duty of said Commissioners to present the Liberian 
flag to each chief so agreeing and stipulating with this Grov- 
ernment. Division second: and they, the said Commissioners, 
shall bo and they are hereby positively required to use their 
best endeavors to make and ratify peace between any chief or 
tribe who may be in a belligerent attitude one towards the 
other; and whenever it appears practicable that peace can be 
made, the said chief shall be required to ratify the same in 
strict accordance with their own custom. 

Sec. 2. And it shall be and it is hereby made the duty of 
the said Commissioners to propose to any chief or chieftain 
residing beyond the interior boundary of this Bepublic, the 
privilege of becoming allies to this Kepublic; and further, that 
the said chiefs or chieftains may have the privilege of execut- 
ing deeds of cession, ceding their territory to the Bepublic of 
Liberia, which deeds of cession shall be drawn, wonied, and 
constructed on the common-law principle; and shall in every 
ease contain a clause to read in these words: 'Hhat the said 
Chief for himself and his successors in office, do covenant, pro- 
mise, and agree, that the territory or section of country now 
ceded to the Republic of Liberia, shall never be alienated, 
sold, or transferred to any person or persons, nor to any 

>ti( or |^>verQment whomsoever ; " and further, the bound- 

.d :tent shall be named and described as nearly as 

p( B, L which shall be managed, done, and effected by 

< >ner8 in a most ca^efU and proper manner; and 

( 1 >falliance. and deeds of cessions shall 

. \ji Bioners promptly and speedily forwarded 

to 1 a Department to be filed in the archives. 
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Seo. 3. The said Commissioners shall also devote themselves 
in a measure to such matters as refer to the physical nature 
and condition of the country through wTiich they may pass, by 
noticing and noting the degree of temperature as indicated by 
the thermometer, as well as to make close observation of riv- 
ers, lakes, mountains, prairies, etc., including an account of 
their extent, magnitude, etc., all of which shall be made a mat- 
ter of report. 

Seo. 4. And it is further Resolved^ That the four said Com- 
missioners, with their assistants, shall continue in service for 
the term of one calendar year from the date of their commis- 
sion, for which calendar year's service, the said four Commis- 
sioners shall receive a salary of five hundred dollars ($500) 
each; and the said four assistants shall receive a salary of three 
hundred dollars ($300) each; and further, there shall be al- 
lowed for the purposes above stated a contingent sum of two 
thousand dollars, ($2^000,) making for this object a sum total 
of five thousand eight hundred dollars ($5,800 ;) that the said 
Commissioners for Montserrado county shall be sworn in by the 
President, and the other Commissioners shall be sworn in by the 
Superintendents of the respective counties from which they 
may be sent. 

Sec. 5. It isfuther Resolved, That the above-named Commis- 
sioners shall lay before the di^rent chiefs with which they 
have succeeded in making treaties the great necessity of the 
education of their children, and to get them to agree, if possi- 
ble, (each town or tribe wherever they may have entered into 
treaty stipulations) to pay one-fourth of the teacher's salary, 
assuring them that the Liberian Government will furnish 
teachers and pay them three-fourths of their respective sala- 
ries, which salary shall not exceed three hundred dollars ($300) 
per annum. 

Sec. 6. On the return of the Commissioners from the inter- 
ior, the President is hereby authorized and required to appoint 
suitable persons to reside in the influential towns as agents (5f 
the Government, to guide and stimulate, with the consent 
and co-operation of the chiefs, the industry of the people, to 
instruct them in the elementary branches of an English edu- 
cation, and also to assist in settling all difficulties of a legal 
nature ; and the said agents or teachers are required to keep 
a correct diary, and to make quarterly reports to the President 
or to the Superintendents of the different counties of their do- 
ings as agents and teachers of said Gavernment. 

Sec. 7. And it is further resolved, That the President shall 
invite from the interior routes opened, and from the different 
districts of the Coast, one or two of the leading chiefs, (two 
from each county,) to be present each year at the meeting of 
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.vV!kafc5un?, to sit in each branch as referees and advisers 
I 'tui:;5^r^ atTecting; or pertaining to the particular locality 
> va :»><! chief belongs, and the expense of said chief so 
;»<v,\i *^;jfcIl tn? borne by the Government. 

:^\^ :s Af^d it is further Resolvedy That a copy of this resolu- 
: sS4 «^;j^U b\^ oiroalated as far as possible among the natives 
%'\> >fc v^ur jurisdiction. 

V.Xs'^ l\\!^ulont is authorized to draw out of the public treas- 
*:\ a'I ij^mounts necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
• > * rv^Mution, any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Avprovod February 4, 1874. 



From the New Era, March 20. 
AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 



iVffrb is King. — Liberia is the offspring of the benevolence 
iimi Christian philanthropy of the people of the United States. 
It wftrt designed as a refuge from oppression and slavery, and 
A homo for the descendants of Ham. Fifty years of toil and 
oivil commotion have passed away, and she now claims the 
ri^ht to join in the ranks and hold her way in the lineof civil- 
i«od ana Christian nations. Her principal- productions are 
*«^ttr, coffee, arrowroot, and ginger ; while she is capable, 
with the application of industry, means, and capital, to pro- 
duoo, to an unlimited extent, indigo, pepper, spices, and all 
tho herbs, fruits, and flowers that are indigenous to a tropical 
««liino. But her great staple now seems to be coffee; and in 
ooiiiparison to this, all other productions at present seems to 
dwindle into insignificance. There was a time when palm-oil 
hold rule ; when the farmer who could not deal in that article 
could not iattract nor secure a passing notice from the denizens 
of our chief cities, when cam- wood held second rank ; and 
those being wild and spontaneous productions, caused the un- 
tutored native to claim from all foreign traders greater regard 
and respect than was ever afforded to civilized and Christian 
A frico- Americans. But things have changed. Palmoil has 
j*allen in the respect and esteem of foreign nations; and their 
representatives in this country seek some other personage 
more worthy at whose court they may pay their honors. 
Kvery Liberian has daily heard resounding in his ears the 
name of coffee. Who does not respect, who does not wish 
to do him honor? He is the subject of every conversation. 
He is the hero of every story. The merchant, the lawyer, the 
doctor, all praise and descant upon his virtues. Old men love 
to sit for hours and discuss his merits and recount his glories. 
Young maidens fair and whispering lovers pause in their 
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rounds of pleasure, and smile at the soand of that enchanting 
name. America and Germany come with bozes of gold, fine 
silks, linen, and, all the luxuries and treasures of the old and 
pew world to lay them at his feet. Who will aot say that 
coffee is king ? 

Change in the Seasons.— ^The present or past dry season is 
the most remarkable that has ever occurred in this part of 
Liheria within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. It has 
been a difficult matter to ascertain when the last rains ceased 
and the dry season commenced. At the period when Dr. Lu- 
genbeel was a physician in Liberia, he wrote that the rainy 
season commenced about the first or middle of May, which we 
have found in more recent years to be about correct. But 
last year, to the astonishment of the natives as well as the 
civilized farmers of this section of Liberia, the rains did not 
commence till late in May or the first of June. Last season 
we expected the rains to cease in November, and the dries to 
set in about that time and continue till about the first of May; 
but showers continued all along through the months of De- 
cember and January. On the St. Paul's river scarcely a week 
passed without rain ap to March. During the month of March 
it has rained here sometimes three or four days in a week, 
and all nature has clothed herself in the sombre habiliments 
of the middle of the raipy season. Except in highlands, like 
Carysburg and Monrovia, the past dries have been a growing 
season as much so as the rains. Coffee trees in many places, 
which were set out as late as last September, have not changed 
the color of their leaves at the appearance of the dries. In 
some gardens beans, greens, cabbage sprouts, and other vege^ 
tables have continued to grow as in the rains up to the pres- 
ent date. Never in our recollection has there been such an 
abundance of bread-stuff during any dry season in this coun- 
try as we have had this year. Rice, even now, is daily brought 
Id for sale by the natives, and the supply in Monrovia in the 
month of January last completely glutted the market, so that 
all demands ceased even at sixty cents per kroo. Potatoes at 
twenty-five cents per kroo, eddoes at thirty-seven cents, and 
even cassavas at twelve cents per kroo, have been sent to Mon- 
rovia for a market, and often returned unsold. 

Aqbioultural and Commeeoial. — The farmers, especially 
those engaged in the growing of coffee and ginger, have met 
with kn abundant reward this season, owing to the unprece- 
dented demand this year for these two articles — a demand, too, 
that seems increasing and unlimited. So great was this de- 
mand in England that ginger, which sold for eight cents in 
the market last year, commanded sixteen and eighteen cents 
this. The five cents duty in gold per pound which was for- 
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merly paid on ginger, having been taken off in the United 
States, produced an equally great demand fdlr ginger there. 
Thus ginger, which would not here command five cents per 
pound in former years, now has unlimited demand at ^^g^^ 
cents cash oi^ nine and ten cents in goods. Liberian coffee, 
for which until the past two years no merchant would pay 
cash at fourteen cents a pound, now finds ready sale at 
eighteen cents gold, twenty cents greenbacks, and twenty-two 
and twenty-three cents goods. Merchants, traders, and it may 
be truly said, everybody wants to buy coffee this season. 
Such 18 the earnest competition among merchants and traders 
that they are not sufficiently careful about the condition, the 
curing, and quality of the berry. There being no inspector 
to examine and require that none but a good quality shall be 
offered in the market, there is great danger that unripe, 
bruised, broken, and inferior qualities are imposed upon tiie 
ambitions merchant. The consequence may be that Liiberian 
coffee, which has just now begun to obtain a high reputation 
as a superior article and to become the great staple product of 
the country, may by such a course lose its high reputation and 
find its level with the lowest grades of other countries. And 
thus Liberia would lose a mine of agricultural wealth richer 
than the plains of gold in Ashantee or the diamond fields of 
Natal. 

The Steamship Yoruba. — Our distinguished merchant and 
enterprising citizen, W. F. Nelson, Esq., thie present Mayor of 
Monrovia, some time last year purchased at auction the steam- 
ship Yoruba as stranded on the beach near Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas. He immediately proceeded to the United States, and 
brought out engineers, machinery, and such appliances as 
would be necessary to raise the vessel from the bed of sand 
and put her afloat. We learn that they are laboriously en- 
gaged at the work, and it is thought she may be gotten off. 
We wish him great success. If she is removed and put afloat, 
it will astonish the Liberians as well as the natives, and 
show the power of science and skill over ignorance and hea- 
thenism. 

LIBERIA'S TWENTT-SEVENTH AHHiVKKSABT. 

■ 

On the twenty sixth of July, 1847, "the representatives of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Liberia" published and 
declared' the said Common wealth ''aflree, sovereign and inde- 
pendent State, by the name and title of the Befublio ov 
Liberia." In I it y affirm: — ^''We recognke 

in all D rights; among these 

are 1 )i powoaa, enjoy, and 
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defend property." They also affirmed their purpose " to evince 
to all who despise, ridicule and oppress our race, that we 
possess with them a common nature, are with them suscepti- 
ble of equal refinement aud capable of equal advancement in 
all that adorns and dignifies man." And with Christian cou- 
rage they affirmed : " Our Churches for the worship of our 
Creator, everywhere to be seen, bears testimony to our piety 
and to our acknowledgement of His providence. The native 
African, bowing down with us before the altar of the living 
God, declares that • from us, feeble as we are, the light of 
Christianity has gone forth ; while upon that curse of curses, 
the slave trade, a deadly blight has fallen as far as our influ- 
ence extends." 

On Monday, July 27, 1874, the twenty sixth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence by the people of the Republic 
of Liberia will be celebrated. On that day. and on the Sabbath 
preceding let special prayer be offered for the African Republic, 
accompanied by donations for the sending out of missionaries 
to preach the Grospel to the nations of Africa. 



ANiniAL COLLECTIOirS. 

Pastors are requested to remember, in their observance of 
public worship on the first Sunday in July, the Christian Re- 
public of Liberia, founded by American philanthrophy, and 
composed mainly of colored Americans. Some sixty churches 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, and Lu- 
theran denominations have been established in Liberia. The 
voluntary applications for passage of several thousands of freed- 
men are now under consideration ; " a goodly number of whom 
are humble disciples of the Lord Jesus." Fifty dollars will 
pay the passage of an emigrant, and fifty dollars more will 
meet the cost of provisions, &c., for six months, while clearing 
lAnd and building houses. Each family receives twenty-five 
acres as a gift. 

MISSIOKABY MOVEMENTS. 

We learn that the Rev. Dr. Eddy will proceed to Liberia 
•hortly as a missionary, under appointment of the Foreign 
Gommittee of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to open an 
iBterlor mission about eighty or ninety miles from the Coast. 
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The American Baptist Missionary Union are oontempiatinr 
the enlargement of their operations looking to the interior. 
They propose to make Arthington and Vonhmnnville — ^ihe 
centres of their educational operations — bases for extending 
the work into those large, populous, and* interefiting inner 
countries which lie on the east of Liberia. 



FB0FES80R EDWARD W. BLTDSV. 

We had an interview a few days ago with Professor Blyden, 
who visited the Howard University of this city. On Sunday 
evening, June 7th, he preached in the University Chapel be- 
fore the professors and students. On the following morning, 
by the request of the acting President, he addressed the 
students in a body. 

On the invitation of General Howard, the Professor attended, 
in company with the General, the commencement exercises of 
the Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Ta., on 
which occasion he was one of the speakers. 

The Professor has since attended the commencement exer- 
cises at the Lincoln University, Pa., on which occasion the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred npon him by 
the trustees of that institution. 



FROORESSIYE SEHnMEHTS DT TiTBERTA, 

Wo have been favored by Professor Blyden with copies of 
several letters written by some of the leading citizens of Ldbe- 
ria on the subject of missionary and educational work in that 
Eopublic. These letters, we presume, represent the adTanoed 
views of the thinking portion of the people. We give below 
one of the letters, by Eev. Daniel Ware, of the Methodist E. 
Church. Mr. Ware was educated at the lIonroTia Academy, 
under Eev. J. W. Home. He is the Presiding Eld^- of the 
Monrovia District, and has had several years' expeiienoe in 
missionary work : 

LETTER FROM REV. DANIEL WARE. 

MoyEoviA, MsrcJk 30, 1ST4. 
Pbab Srs: PIca3e receive the following as embodying myooaTasBaaiwwitii 
regard to missions in this coantry : 
I think a great misuke haa been committed from tiw b t g ffgTTig m tfat 
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establishment of missions in this country, growing out of several miscon- 
ceiyed views entertained by those who had the management of affairs. 

First. It seems to have been the prevailing opinion that the aborigines 
were an inferior order of men like many of the slaves on the cotton and 
tobacco fields of America ; and that therefore any class of operatives was 
qaite competent to be sent among them, just so they professed faith* in Christ 
and led consistent lives, literary attainments not being sufficiently taken into 
the account. This, I think, a grievous error, as facts subsequently developed 
show. 

Secondly. Among ourselves (Methodists) the itinerent system which has 
been carried out in all its rigor has been another great mistake. One man 
or set of men would scarcely have stayed long enough to learn the peculiar 
in^nners and customs of a tribe before they must be moved. 

Thirdly, The custom of speaking through interpreters — many of thepe, 
yes, a large majority, imperfect — has defeated the aim had in view, ^is- 
isionaries to the heathen should make it a point to acquire a knowledge of 
the people's vernacular. 

Fourthly. It is among the children the main efforts should have been put 
forth. Adults, whose minds are overgrown with the heavy forest of super- 
Btition and idolatry, are hard to approach. It would be thought very un- 
wise, to say the least pf it, were a man going out to farm to sow his seed broad- 
cast into the midst of an unfelled forest, under the thick foliage of trees 
of a century's standing. It would be accounted sheer waste of time and seed. 

Fifthly. The practice of making large presents (dashes) as inducements to hear 
and embrace the Gospel. It has been made, I fear, loo much a matter of traffic. 
The speculating predilections of these sons of nature have been too much 
pampered in this way, and hence he who could give the largest presents 
as a missionary could make the largest numerical showing. 

Sixthly. The sad neglect to devote a large share of the funds appropriated 
to the opening of roads from town to town, and the instructing the natives 
in the industrial arts and habits of civilized life, has been another great 
drawback to success. 

Seventhly. The failure of Government to co-operate to the extent she should 
with the missionaries has militated largely against the rapid advancement of 
the work' of missions in this country. 

.Eighthly. The too rapid increase of the number of 8t|ttion8 has done much 
to defeat our aim. This has necessitated the giving of small salaries, so that 
competent men, but in very rare instances, have not been engaged in the 
work; and only a set of inefficient operatives, who were too lazy to go to 
work at something that must necessitate much physical energy, have been 
called to the ranks. This has kept the work back. 

We need now to take advantage of these errors, and take a fresh, firmer, 
and surer hold. 

First. Every Board that is now looking to the more interior work should 
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Nine of the schools have been supplied with books. The teachers have 
been diligent. The latter are not as well qualified as I could wish, but they 
all can read and write. I have done my best, and tried to spend the Govern- 
ment funds to the greatest advantage,' and to spread the school benefits as far 

as possible. I am, most respectfully, 

A. F. Russell, 

J Commissioner Education for MonUerrado County. 



OUR MONROVIA CORREFONDEKCE. 

MoNEOviA, Liberia, May 5, 1874. 

The health of the new settlers at Brewerville and Warnersville is pretty 
fair. The wet weather has greatly militated against them in getting their 
lands under cultivation. 

President Roberts continues in feeble health. He is still residing at his 
coffee farm, on the point of the Cape. 

The Bibles and Testaments from the American Bible Society have not been 
distributed, but will be as soon as I can learn where they are most needed. 
The ten Arabic Bibles came safely ; but I have since seen no native Af- 
rican who could read Arabic, except a young Mandingo man who, with 
others, came into our Sabbath-school a few Sundays ago from Vonswah. He 
could not speak English, but having some Arabic manuscripts with him, 
1 thought he might be able to read an Arabic Bible. I handed one to him, 
and he seemed much pleased to see so fine a book. He read a part of the 
first chapter of Genesis, which was interpreted to me by some of the native 
children of the school who speak the Vey language. It was in this tongue 
that he spoke of what he read, as none of our scholars could speak Arabic. 
At Professor Blyden's request, I gave him four of the Arabic Bibles to take 
with him to Sierra Leone for some of His Mohammedan friends there, whom 
he said would be glad to have the Scriptures in that language. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Anderson is expecting soon to go on an exploring tour to the interior 
in the service of the Government, and it is my purpose to put into his hands 
the remainder of the Bibles, to be given to such native Arabic scholars as 
he may meet in his travels. 

The country is truly quiet. Our farmers in this county are turning their 
attention more and more to the growing of coffee; and if the interest now 
shown in its cultivation continues, we may see at no very distant day large 
shipments of the article from our shores. Several of our traders are offering 
nineteen cents gold per pound for it. 

In the April number of the Repository I notice with surprise and regret 
the reported death of Dr. Joseph Tracy, of Boston, one of the most effective 
warriors in the cause of Liberia, a most instructive writer on all subjects 
connected with African Colonization. Dr. Tracy must be classed with Gurley 
and Alexander, among those who have brought accomplished scholarship to 
the support of an enterprise much misunderstood and misrepresented, but 
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one of magnificent purpose and the highest promise. The death of Dr. Tracy 
reminds us anew that the old friends of Liberia are passing away. In this 
country Johnson, Benedict, Teage, Day are no more. Liberia is being thrown 
more and more upon her own resources.- But I beliere that she will survive. 
There are within her encouraging elements of vitality and progress. She 
was not planted in vain. 



[ Fob nn Atbioam Rvosrobt. 
A SUGGESTION TO ENTEBPSISINO KEN OF WEALTH. 

One hundred and fifty millions of our fellow-beings, on the Continent of 
Africa, may be reclaimed from a condition of servitude and barbarism, and 
brought into the light of civilization and Christianity by a proper use of 
the wealth entrusted to your keeping. 

Do you ask how this can be done? I answer — ^by building and equipping 
railroads in Western Africa. You have aided in doing this for America, and 
have thus added to your wealth. In Africa there is as broad, and a not less 
inviting field for similar enterprise and investment. 

In a late number of tiie African Refositoby, a son of an early and gener- 
ous friend of mine, and an intelligent and earnest advocate of the Colonisation 
o&u?e, has suggested that one of the greatest obstacles in the way of intro- 
ducing the blessings of Christian civilization into Western Africa is the ab- 
sence of the means of intercommunication between Liberia and the different 
inland tribes. This writer feelingly appeals to the children of Sunday Schools 
for contributions to a fund to be devoted to the making of roads in that 
region. He says that the imperative need of that Continent, to-day, is the 
oonstruction of roads and railways into the interior from the Coast, to enable 
emigrant freodmen, sent by the American Colonization Society, to have free 
access to their boundless field of labor as mJMionariesof the Cross, and pioneers 
of the artfi and institutions of civilization. 

Now. let the children of our Sunday Schools contribnte their mites for this 
important work ; but don't let them deprive onr liberal and enterprising men 
of we.'thh of this golden opportunity to immortalise their names and do good, 
by removing the shackles of ignorance, idolatry and slavery from the mmds 
and bodies of the vast population of Africa, and by the erection of a nation of 
freemen. L^t them form a common railroad building company, with a paid 
up capital of fifty or a hundred millions of dollars: this money to be invested^ 
in United States bonds, and the interest and principal to be £utbfally applied 
ia the construction of railroads in Liberia and interior Western Africa, aad 
in aid of the American Colonisation Society in supplying freedmen MtUing 
in thai portion of the country made accessible to them by the roads such Goa- 
pany may construct. What nobler object of ambition can be presented to 
thn mind of onr wealthy men ? I pray heaven there may speedily apptir 
•onh M wfll engage in an enterprise similar to that I now sngg^t. 

A SuBSCBiBn. 
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ITEK8 OF INTELLIOEKCE. 

Passefoees fob Libeeia. — Monday, May 4, Rev. David A. Day and wife, 
Latheran missionaries for Muhlenberg, station on the St. Faal's river, Libe- 
ria, embarked at New York on the barque " Thomas Pope/' Captain Alex- 
ander. Farewell services were held in the cabin. Five passengers were 
also on board returning to their homes in Liberia; and a dwarf of the Kroo 
tribe, thirty years of age, returning after five years' absence. He is without 
arms, and amused the visitors by the facility with which he wrote with his 
feet. He is a communicant in St. Mark's Episcopal church, Cape Paimas. 

The Deputies. — About twenty years ago Charles Deputie and his wife, 
with six children, left HoUidaysburg, Pa., for Liberia. The three sons have 
entered the ministry, and are doing a good work for Christ in that Bepublic. 
Some friends in this country who knew them personally have taken a deep 
interest in them, and given them some material help. To these friends they 
have communicated much valuable information respecting their work in its 
various departments. 

Methodist Confebbvcb. — A very pleasant session of the Liberia Confer- 
ence commenced January 27th ; four were received into the Conference on 
probation, one of whom is a native local deacon. One, Peter Wright, is jutt 
from America, having been sent out by the Colonization Society, and united 
with the Conference in order to labor among the heathen; the other two 
have been teaching and preaching for two or three years past. 

Qaboon Missionabies. — The arrival of Miss Nassau and Miss Lush at 
G^oon is reported, after a long voyage, all well. Mips Nassau has since 
reached her former station at Benita. On the 19th of April the Bev. B. H. 
Nassau, M. D., embarked on his return to the Gaboon and Corisco mission. 
Besides giving many sermons and addresses on the subject of missions, 
while on his visit in this country, he superintended the printing of an en- 
larged edition of the Benga Hymn Book, and of the Psalms, in the same lan- 
guage, the latter published by the American Bible Society. 

Afbioak States. — Sir Bartle Frere,, the distinguished Indian statesman, 
wliose travels in Africa have made his name conspicuous throughout the 
civilized world, declares that the slave-trade cannot be abolished so long as 
fllavery exists to create a market for slaves. He contends that it is the duty 
of England (and we add of the United States) to let Egypt, Turkey, and 
other slave-holding countries know that they cannot be permitted in the 
brotherhood of civilized nations unless they abjure slavery. "I cannot 
(said Sir Bartle) think it a wild day-dream to believe in the possibility of 
independent African States, protected, may be, by Imperial powers or other 
Asiatic or European races, but administered by negroes who have been 
trained in the civilization of Europe." 

TtV QoLD Coast. — In the House of Lords, on the 12ih of May, the Odott- 
iai Secretary said that the Government had decided not to abandcn its poses* 
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BioDS on tbe Gold Coaat of Africa. It is proposed to cnita Lagos a&d the 
Gold Coast into one province, under a Qoveraor, who will leiide forty nilca 
inland from Accra. The place of hia revideaco will he the nominal et^ital of 
the consolidated province, and will he protected by oativa troop*. The 
GoTemmont mill retiiin a monoply of the sals of arms and ammnnition. 

Mm. Maey a. McMiLLAS.— Diftd, Kovamber ISth, 1873, at the residenee 
of her aon, Bev. Eobert McMillan, near New Castle, Pa., Mre. Mary- A. Mc- 
MUlan, wife of the late Bav Hugh McMillan, D. D. in the 79th year of her 
age: for many yeara a liberal patron of the organiiationa of the Eetormed 
Presbyterian Chnrch and of the American Colonization Society. Benighted 
Africa lost one of its truest friends when she fell asleep is Teaua. 
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■ WASHINGTON, AUGUST, 1874. 



IITIEBESTIITG COSBESFOHDEIICE. 
We call attention to t!ie following letter, with ite editorial 
heading, copied from The New Era, published in Liberia. It 
presents a view of " the situation" taken from a negro stand- 
point, which IB worthy of notice. For the information of some ■ 
oi the readers of the Repositoby, a brief statement in regard 
to the parlies may be desirable. The editor and proprietor of 
the paper mentioned ia Augustus Washington, who with his 
family emigrated to Liberia some twenty years ago from 
Hartford, Connecticut, where he sustained the reputation of 
an intelligent, industrious, Christian man. He had been two 
years a student in Dartmouth College. In Liberia he has 
been honored with the office of Speaker of the Hoase of Rep- 
resentativea, which be filled with ability and general satisfac- 
tion. The African Republic has few more valuable citizens. 

The name of his correspondent be has not seen fit to pnb- 
iieb. But we know him well, and know him to be an intelli- 
gent, enterprising, successful business man, who enjoys the 
respect and confidence of the community where be was horn 
and still resides: * 

Copies of The New &a,as a voice from Africa, have brought 
to us replies from many oli^ friends in the United States. 
While we have, and must ever retain, a great love for the 
TTDited States with her just laws, liberty and equality under 
the law, and her free institutions, we could not consent to live 
there and contend for the practical exemplification of the lib- 
Wttl principles of the amended Constitution. We believe, too, 
thai. K is th,. freest and best Government on earth for the En- 
ropoan or Anglo-Saxon race, but ages mnst paaa away before 
it can !}<? truly said to be the home of the African race. Por- 
bape it is wnll in the order of Providence that it is so. Like 
"^ " ' Bmerald Isle, though they cannot live in their 

1 
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native land, still ther love it; aod we muet confees and say, 
too, America, with all thy fanlts, we love thee. 

The letter below, from an old friend of character and stand- 
iDgin the commaDity in which he resides, gives ao idea of 
what must ever be the sentiment and feelings of a liberal, ed- 
ucated and refined miod. We think that were we in his place, 
we might feel and write in the eame strain, — Ed. Eka. 

Friend Wabhington: I have reoelved several copies of your 

Siaper, and have intended to acknowledge the receipt of them 
or some time, but I have had bo much to look after that I 
have not felt much inclined to attempt to do anything outside 
of what was absolutely necessary. 

I am now out of business, and have time for most anything. 
My brother and I could no longer agree. I have sold out my 
interest to him, and am living now a life of elegant leisure; 
but I thiekit will be of short duralioo, for I am going to look 
about for sonietbing to do, and may go to Mew York or may 
start in some other, city a new business career which may 
only last for a coaple of years. I am very desirous to sell 
out all my interest here, and take the proceeds and leave the 
the United States ; but the late Wall street panic has onsettled 
values so that to sell now my real estate I should have to sac- 
rifice ao much that I should probably have too little left to 
derive an annuity sufficient to live off from, with my habita ol 
life and way of living. Of course, I desire to keep what I 
have, and calculate it may take me a coaple of years to close 
out, and then I hope to go to France and spend the bal&aoe ol 
my days, as the United States are only for white men to live 
in- True, many of the laws relating to the blacks have beeo 
liberalized, but tbe'people are as bitterly prejodieed as they 
ever were, as a mass. On every side one iias to meet with 
euperciliousnese on the one hand or condescension on the 
other. Politicians, both State and Kational, have etriven, for 
the sake of black votes, to harmonize the aotipatbiea of the 
masses; but it cannot be done, though there is a deal of sffeo- 
tation on the part of both whites and blaoka ihttt we a 
ter off— but I fail to see it. Publitf opintpl' 
and will be while we are poor and numefl .. . —^—, 
that probably will be the case forever. It is arguoT 
cause they have condescended to give blades the ballot, they 
are benefited thereby; bat the wbi ea themselves are and 
have been so contaminated and demo aliWd that this is one 
of the most faroical governmenta .1 trth. But I did not in- 
tend to write any poll tieal t simply wanted yoo to 
understaud I do 'not like 1 g^^^^^^^^noot travel 
over it with the advantar '"'" "'"" 
enjoys withoat any m< 
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ences or discomforts than any one else is liable to, which can- 
not be done in the United States, where they boast of their 
liberality and equality; which are the biggest falsehoods ever 
ottered. Kepublicanism is a great fraud to any one, and is 
tenfold a greater one where biackB are the subjects, in this' 
country. This country is a splendid one to be a slave in, 
and labor is better rewarded here than elsewhere ; but if you 
are of the blacks, the decencies and civilities of life are not 
practiced towards you when you seek for travel, rest, or re- 
oreation. In Europe one can go when and where ho p]eaB>!S 
as long as you have the means to pay for what you want. 
Tou can command it on the same terms which any one else 
can, with nothing or no one to discriminate against you ; and 
it IB there the American forgets bis prejudices, or would not 
dare to manifest them. This I have seen, as I spent nearly a 
year in Paris, and had an opportunity to see a good deal ^f 
this. No one, it seems to mo, can fail to notice the distance 
between the blacks and the whites. As long as they can use 
QS for their own ambitious schemes, there will be a degree of 
favor shown us, but that never penetrates to social life any- 
where. Bven in the House of Representative at Washington 
there is no notice taken of the black Representatives hy the 
loudest mouth brawlers for equality and equal rights, so I 
am informed, aud by a member of Congress who ought to 
know. 

Now, for myself, I care not a straw for it, for I can always 
oommand what I want of it; but I should be contented if I 
could feel sure I should have the ordinary courtesies of the 
traveling public accorded to me. There is much of this coun- 
try I would be glad to see, but which I shall not, as I would 
not expose myself to the indignities liable to he encountered 
with. 

I am very glad that you live under circumstances which 
bring you in contact with nothing of this, as you know how it 
icbere, and I do not doubt that you are more fortunate in living 
where you are, tboui];h there may be much that is not just 
what you would have it; but you are where you can help 
mould things as you would have them, in almost whatever 
direction your wishes may incline you, and you have it in your 
power to be of very great advantage to the community where 
yoa have chosen your hom6. 

Tour paper, I think, is destined to be a source of good, and 
if_yoa can, as I notice you endeavor to, imjpress on your com- 
munity that by tilling tho soil'the people of your country are 
I to be bbc gainers; for of i . oocupatioaa in the world, wealth, 
ft iBdupnniilat ' oe will b« more- surely attained 

Vbcmhy tti purBiiit, And I hope yoa may be 

I apiurd ma Iness. 
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their trials they did not despair. Never once did they attempt 
to relinquish their possession. They gathered in their lonely 
and untempled worship, and called upon the great God of the 
Universe. Ho str<3ngthened their hearts and nerved their 
arms; and in a very short time, triumphant over all the obsta- 
cles of nature, and victorious over their unrelenting foes, they 
had crossed the narrow stream and were peaceably settled on 
Mesurado heights, where they laid the foundation of the Capi- 
tal of the Republic. Tell me, fellow- citizens, if those men do 
not deserve a prominent place on the pages of history ? Is 
there anything in the annals of Phoenician, of Grecian, of Eo- 
man, or of American colonization to surpass what they did? 

I should be glad to-day to go ovei: the ground which, on oc- 
casions like this, has been so often trodden, and to rehearse to 
you anew the thrilling deeds which have been so often recited. 
I would gladly^eiterate those sentiments which, in this house, 
have so often met with ringing applause as to the daring and 
bravery and self-denial of the first Fathers of the Country.. 

But as I attempt to give utterance to words of praise and 
to pay honor to their, memory ; as I make the effort to give a 
plain and unvarnished statement of their sufferings and priva- 
tions, several venerable forms rise before me; and I seem to 
behold in vivid apparition, passing one after another before 
me, the figures of those men who should be had in everlasting 
remembrance by the people of Liberia. There they are — Lott 
Cary, Elijah Johnson, Allen James, Ralph Newport, Daniel 
Hawkins, James Benson, Joseph Blake, Thomas Spencer, Nacy 
Butler, Richmond Sampson, James Lawrence, Charles Edmond- 
eon, Daniel George, Jesse Shaw, Lewis Crook, William Hollin- 
ger, William Meade, Charles Brander, Thomas Harris; and, 
passing with them, I see the noble figure of their foreign 
leader and teacher, Jehudi Ashmun — 

"Their champion when the blast 
Of ruthless war swept by; 
Their guardian when the storm was past. 
Their guide to worlds on high."* 

Before proceeding with my remarks, therefore, I am disposed 
for a moment to give attention to the dim and flitting images 

• Mre. Sigourney. 
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before me. I see those spectral forms pointing to the future. 
And I hear them saying to us their children, *< Boast not too 
much of our exploits. The enterprize we displayed in leaving 
the lands of our birth, braving the dangers of the deep and 
^he privations of an untrodden wilderness, is not merely a fact 
proposed to your admiration to be held up for glowing decla- 
mation, but it is the source of your being. Our expatriation 
gave you a home. Our hardships and disasters gained for you 
the vantage ground you now occupy. But we only began the 
work you have to do. We only attemped to lay the founda- 
tion upon which you have to build. We did not ourselves fully 
comprehend the greatness of the work we were inaugurating, 
but its grand, beneficent, and far-reaching consequences are 
with the lapse of time constantly unfolding themselves. 

" We now behold oar feeble settlement developed into an in- 
dependent Kepublic. We see under its influence and control 
hundreds of thousands. of natives. The great Powers of the 
earth have given you the hand of welcome into the family of 
natioDB, and thus far they have shown themselves ready and 
willing to protect you in the rights of independent nationality. 
Study, therefore, to show yourselves equal to the responsibili- 
ties which devolve upon you. Fail not to use every effort to 
gain a position of prosperity, usefulness, and true independence 
for your infant nation. For if, with all your advantages, you 
fail to achieve prosperity and happiness for yourselves, and to 
open to civilization and Christianity the great continent of 
which you occupy the border, your unsuccess will only deepen 
the impression that the Negro is indeed an inferior race, and 
that the Caucasian will feel justified in scorning to acknowledge 
him as an equal or a brother." 

Such, I fancy, would bo the words addressed to us by the 
shades of our Fathers, could their voices be heard among us 
to-day. 

We profess to have assembled on this occasion in honor to 
their memory. Do we really mean what we say? Let us 
then, not in words only, but in deeds also, testify our reverence 
for their names. They did not, it is true, fdlly understand 
the exalted mission entrusted to them. But, nevertheless, 
they prepared with remarkable foresight for tl\,e work befbre 
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them: And in their privations, and dangers, and sicknesses, 
and wars at Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Providence Island, and Cape 
Mesurado; in the sagacity, enterprize, firmness and courage 
which their circumstances helped to develop, they have left us 
a noble and abiding legacy. It is now solemnly incumbent 
upon us, who are reaping what they sowed in suffering, and 
tears, to study how to improve the inheritance they transmi1>- 
ted to us. 

Now the question arises. How shall we best fulfil the task 
which, in the order of Providence, has been devolved upon us? 
And what is this task? What can we do to render ourselves 
worthy of those who have gone before us, and to deserve the 
gratitude of those who shall come after us? Surely we are all 
interested in the answers to these questions ; or, to sura them 
up in one inquiry. What are the problems before the Republic of 
Liberia ? 

In the first place, the most obvious and important problem 
before this nation relates to the aboriginal tribes around us, 
and to the vast territory either directly or indirectly under 
our control. From the time the first settlers landed on these 
shores the aboriginal question claimed their attention. Indeed, 
they looked upon their mission to this country as having pri- 
mary reference to the impression they should be able to pro- 
duce upon the natives. And the earliest records of the colony 
bear them testimony that they set themselves to the fulfilment 
of their philanthropic mission with commendable earnestness. 
But the slave-trade was then rife upon the Coast; and while 
the cupidity of the natives was being appealed to from various 
points of the Coast by the unprincipled slave-traders, the coun- 
try enjoyed no repose, and it was impossible to carry on any 
improvements or reforms among the people. The settlers 
were obliged therefore to give their individual attention and 
energy to acquiring the lands oh the seaboard adjoining the first 
settlement, and at considerable distance from it on either side, 
in order to free themselves from the pernicious neighborhood 
of the.slavers. The labor of acquiring territory and founding 
and protecting new settlements occupied, during our whole 
colonial period and for a greater portion of our national exis- 
tence, the attention of the colonists. It is only within the last 
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ten years that our territory has been entirely free from the 
influence of slavers. But n6w we are unmolested by any for- 
eign influence, and it is thought that the time has come when 
attention should be devoted to the interior. Our friends abroad 
take every opportunity to urge upon us this important work. 
Some present to us the commercial argument. They point to 
the vast resources in our interior. It is a fact that many of 
the articles which are in constant demand in Europe abound 
in our interior — cattle, cotton, wax, ivory, gum, &c.,&c. Bowen, 
who travelled extensively in the interior says: "The internal 
wealth of all countries, and especially of so broad and rich 
a continent as Africa, must always be vastly superior to 
that of the Coast. In everything except rice and palm-oil, 
Soudan has the advantage of the Coast. The air is more salu- 
brious, at present the people are more civilized and are supe- 
rior as to race, and the soil and climate are better adapted to 
most of the tropical productions which are accounted so valu- 
able to other hot countries. Ilere, at the present moment, are 
millions of people, every one of whom may have something to 
sell and desire something to buy. The caravans of the interior 
which trade from one market to another often consist of hun- 
dreds and sometimes of two or three thousand people laden 
with homo productions. From what I saw and learned at 
Illorin, I suppose the weekly arrival of such traders at. that 
town cannot be much, if any, less than ten thousand, and the 
same is going on in every part of the country." With this 
corresponds the experience of travellers who have gone from 
among us interior of Liberia; and the present trade of the 
countries east of Liberia is almost nothing to what it might be 
if stimulated by the energy and euterprize of the Govern- 
ment and people of this Eepublic. 

Then there js the very important argument in favor of inte- 
rior enterprise, drawn from the superior saZwftnYt/ of the interior. 
It is well known that all along the West Coast of Africa there 
is a belt of malarious lands, which are not favorable to the 
physical development of man. And where the physical 
energies are undermined, the intellectual must be impaired. 
Without a full supply of healthy blood at the brain, the mind 
cannot be vigorous. The elevated table-lands of the interior 
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are occupied by an athletic and vigorous race. The Mandin- 
goes, Foulahs, and Hausas are far superior in physical sym- 
metry and development and in their mental characteristics to 
the natives on the Coast. And when these people come to the 
Coast and beconiie domiciled here, they degenerate, as may be 
seen among their descendants in Sierra Leone, and as may be 
witnessed among the Yeys, who, about two hundred years ago, 
came to the seaboard a strong, warlike, and enterprising people 
— physically and mentally equal to any tribe on the continent. 
They are fast degenerating into the numerical and physical 
weakness of the ill-fated Deys. 

It is said that the colored -population of Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Virginia are not only superior in physical development to 
pure Africans found on the Coast, but actually equal in these 
respects the white race of the Old Dominion, who have never 
lived in any but a temperate climate. But these Africo-Amer- 
icans do not surpass in physical excellence the tribes I have 
seen in the interior. I have seen there, both among the 
Mohammedan and Pagan tribes, not isolated cases, but hun- 
dreds and thousands (I saw on one occasion fifteen thousand 
together) men of fine physical development, in robust and en- 
ergetic health, exhibiting still all the physical characteristics 
which Ilerodotus, -three thousand years ago, attributed to the 
"handsome and long-lived Ethiopians" eastward then. Fel- 
low-citizens, there let our star of empire take its way. There 
health and strength and wealth await us. 

But perhaps the most important argument in favor of inte- 
rior enterprise is the evangelical one, which outweighs all other 
arguments as much as the interests of the next world outweigh 
those of the present. The great work before us is to exert a 
restorative and quickening influence on the vast tracts of stag- 
nant barbarism accessible to us. We have a great moral and 
spiritual wilderness to reclaim, and we should seek the co-oper- 
ation of the more efficient and intelligent tribes in this great 
undertaking. The plan of missionary operations in this coun- 
try proposed by Bowen, after several years* experience, was as 
follows : "We propose " he says " to run a line of stations from 
the Coast directly to the remote interior, and there to spread 
abroad our operations on all sides, in a healthy country among 
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semi-civilized people, just as a raiDer runs his shaft directly 
down to the material for which he is seeking, and then extends 
his explorations on every side of the mine." 

We should gather from the physical attractions of this 
country the moral destiny that awaits it. "It cannot have 
been without a moral purpose that the great Creator hasecat- 
tered over this country the material resources which are being 
daily unfolded. There they have been through all ages; and 
God could afford to wait his own time for their manifestation; 
and as He has waited so long before He has been willing to 
unriddle the enigma of the sources of the Nile, why should it 
be a strange thing that He should wait before exhibiting to the 
world the part which the great negro race is to play in the 
moral and intellectual history of the human race? From the 
dawn of creation, the lofty Kong mountains and the range of 
the Sierra del Crystal have raised their towering heads to the 
clouds, covered at times, it is said, with snow. Those mighty 
inland seas in grand primeval beauty, the Victoria and Albert, 
Nyanza and Tanganyika, have always spread out their vast 
expanse of waters. The Nile, the Lualaba, the Niger, and 
the Zambezi have ever received their tributary streams and 
borne thom to the ocean. Falls rivalling Niagara have displayed 
their grandeur to the simple and wondering natives. While 
in the old world empires have arisen, continued for centuries, 
decayed, and succeeded by others which have met the same fate, 
all these physical glories have remained in Africa in primeval 
innocence and quietness. No mighty nations, we are told) 
have sullied their purity with sanguinary struggles. They 
have been the scene neither of the victories of peace nor the 
triumphs of war. They are in their pristine glory, waiting fo? 
the messengers of peace and goodwill — for the appliances of 
civilization and the arts. 

Now, fellow-citizens, have we no ambition as a people, favor 
ably situated for so glorious an enterprise, to awakeii to intel- 
lectual and moral life those beautiful but slumbering solitudes? 
Have we no ambition to be instrumental in shedding a spirit- 
ual lustre over all that natural loveliness and grandeur? Have 
we no aspiration to carry, if possible, the light we have to the 
remotest corners of the land accessible to us, destroying the 
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fanes and casting down the idols of heathenism, supplanting 
the superstition of the greegree bush with the elevating influ- 
ence of Christian sanctuaries and Christian churches, softening 
down the harshness of barbarism, turning the instruments of 
cruelty into implements of husbandry, swords into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning hooks? ' 

As a small and feeble nation we have made some impression 
on this continent. This no candid observer will deny. But 
shall we be so complacent at the little that hasbeen achieved 
as to sit down now and fold our arms in inglorious ease? Shall 
those of us who have made some advance in worldly means 
sit like gods on thrones apart, content merely to contemplate 
what we have done, and hold high converse, or shall we like 
Alexander "weep for worlds to conquer?" For my part I do 
Dot believe that we shall continue in this stagnant state. I be- 
lieve that Liberia too is subject to the law of progress, and that 
law goes on through all eternity. Tes, in'spite of our draw backs, 
we too shall advance. Obstacles in the way will be»removed 
by the increase of more light in the land. 

" Ever. through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

I say we shall carry on this work, because I believe that 
the spirit of the old settlers, the first fathers of the country, 
will again animate their descendants. As already intimated 
this question of the interior is not & question which has sud- 
denly sprung up in Liberia. It has claimed the attention of 
our leading statesmen from the earliest days of the colony. 
It has always •been felt as one of vital interest to the growth 
and perpetuity of this nation. It has always been looked 
upon as the ultimate aim to which all other efforts should 
tend. What is now needed, therefore, is the reconstruction in 
the public mind of a clear and high idea of the magnitude and 
importance of the work which Liberia is called to perform. 
In looking over the records of our colonial history, I find a 
thanksgiving proclamation issued by Governor Eoberts ; and 
among the subjects recommended to the people, during their 
united worship, was " to offer up humble and fervent prayers 
to Almighty God for the conversion of the heathen trjbes 
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aronnd ns, especially those who have incorporated themselveB 
with the people of these colonies." In his message aa Prew- 
dont of Lihei'in in 1853, he says : " There are few subjects that 
can enter with greater force and merit into the deliberations 
of the Legislature than the consideration of the beut nicaDa 
of promotiiif^, especially among the native tribes, the agrienl- 
tural interests of the country. This source of national inde- 
pendence and wealth I recommend to the constant guardianship 
of tho Logislature." 

In hi's message delivered in 1856, President Benaon says; 
"The organization of some well-digested and effective system, 
by which unobstructed intercourse to and fi-om the wealthy 
sections of oar interior might be secured, has hitherto been 
a desideratum. The principal barrier has been a want of 
means lor opening a highway, and for the adequate compea- 
sationof dificreet and enterprising agents to be located at suit- 
able points ; and to itinerate, an occasion may require, for tbo 
purpose of carrying out the very humane and laudable pro- 
vision contained in the 15th section of the 5th article of the 
Constitution of the Eepublic, which, recognizing as achemhed 
object of tho Government the improvement of the native triboB, 
and their advancement in the arts of agriculture and bus- 
bandry; and which provides that the President shall appoint 
discreet persons to make periodical tours among them, for the 
purpose of calling their attention to and ijiatrnotiDg tbem 
in those wholesome branches of industry." 

I had intended to quote in your hearing to-day on this im- 
portant subject from the eloquent appeals of Teage, the Mm- 
est exhortations of Warner, and the sanguine utteraaoes of 
Eoye ; but time would fail me, and I must hastsu to tha next 
point. 

The next problem of imporlanca wbioh presaea upon na for 
solution is the educational one. Thift, of course, is felt on all 
hands as a subject of absorbing iDterent, indispensable to tha 
proper growth alnd perpetuity of tha nation; and yet hero, 
too, we have no ol defined policy. We have 

within the li population computed at si 

hundred we are morally bound t 

provide 
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even in the civilized settle m en ts, is far from commeoearate 
with our waotB. Here, too, I might quote from our leading 
statesmen, all of whom have written largely on this queelion, 
I will give you one: President Payne, in liis annual moaaage 
to. the Legislature in 1868, says: " I recommend the adoption 
of a compulsory educational system for the whole country — a 
aystem making it obligatory upon every parent, every guard- 
ian, protector, or any person having a child or children, ap- 
prentice or apprentices, orphan or orphans, legitimately in hia, 
her, or their control, to cause them to attend the Government 
Bcbool or any other in the city, town, or village three hours 
each day that school is taught, when not uoavoidahly incon- 
venient. I do not intend any reftection on the people of Li- 
beria by an intimation unfavorable to their appreciation of 
the advantage of education ; yet I propose to leave with no 
citizen the election whether a child or an apprentice com- 
mitted providentially to him should be withheld from the ad- 
vantages of a common-scliool education. It is a subject in- 
• Tolving a tremendous responsibility. It is with you to deter- 
mine whether within a few more decades every citizen, abor- 
iginal and Americo-Liberian, shall possess a primary school 
education." 

We want first common schools established all over the 
country, in order to apply the judicious compulsory regula- 
tions recommended by President Payne; but these schools 
should be influenced in their spirit and character from our 
higheit source of education — the CoHogo. The spirit that 
tbonld inform, guide, and rule them should descend from that 
ioatitution. President Payne was correct in urging upon the 
Legislature the importance of a primary -school education for 
all the pi'Ople. There can he no proper system of oducatioD in 
any conntry which does not devote as much attention to the 
common school as to the college. Education in its higher 
character will never be reliable, unless Education in its lower 
character is attended to. A true system of education for any 
country must embraoe both ; and it must embrace both always 
in thii^ relation, tliat the spirit of the cojlege shall give tone 
and cbantoler to the spirit of the school, as indeed it ought to 
the intelleotttal and spiritual life of the en- 
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We cannot, of course, compare our College here, either as 
to its internal machinery and appliances or as to its facilities 
for external influence, to any college in Europe, still it is a 
fact that it is to Liberia College that we must look mainly for 
the proper solution of the educational problem before us. 

With regard to the diffusion of education among our inte- 
rior tribes, there are several very important questions that 
present themselves.; but in default of time to discuss these 
matters more fully, I may simply remark that the difficulties 
in the way of training those tribes are perhaps not so serious 
as at first sight may appear. 

We cannot, of course expect to do much with the adult 
population, but there are thousands of little children — the 
coming men — who are accessible to our educating and mould" 
ing influence. The work is the work of the Grovernment, 
aided, it may be, in some measure, by missionary societies. 
If we would silently and quietly, without friction, raise these 
surrounding tribes ; if we would seduce them from the charm 
of fetichism, and wean them from the influence of Mohamme- 
danism, without appearing to interfere harshly with their 
traditional customs or exposing ourselves to the charge of 
proselyting ; if we would teach the English language without 
much trouble ; if we would introduce our habits of thought and 
modes of industry ; if we would emancipate them fVom error, 
misdirection, waste, and lethargy, we have but to adopt 
and apply the infant-school system. Let teachers go forth 
among them in all our counties, and take*the little prattling 
infants, and begin with them with the primer. Such a plan, 
patiently and perseveringly pursued, would in a few years 
imbue all these tribes with the power and spirit of our institu- 
tions, and they would easily become a constituent and effect- 
ive part of our political and social organization. It is said 
that the military and ot^er schools of the French, in the time 
of the first Kapoleon, so nourished the young spirits of the 
empire into the prevalent sentiments of glory, especially into 
the vast aspirations of Bonaparte himself, that almost one 
entire generation of yodthful mind placed itself without re- 
serve at the dii^posal of the emperor's stupendous ambition, 
as if that generation of youthftil mind had been but an aoOre- 
tion and eztenaion of his own grasping power. Now, if Buob 
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was tbe effect of the influence of one mind persisteDtly 
directed to one object, what might not ft whole nation ef- 
fect with Bimilar definiteDess of aim and persiBtencj of effort 7 

This is the wOrk, follow-citizene, which, as a nation, we are 
charged to accompliab. And is there one now in this house 
who feels DO interest in ita accomplishment? Is there any 
man here who feels no interest in this renewing and recon- 
Btracting the immense heart of heathenism around ns? We 
appeal to-day, then, in behalf of this cause, to our fellow-citi- 
ECDS of all classes and ranka and conditions. We appeal to 
the merabera of the different Christian denominations among 
us — Baptista, Methodista, Episcopalians, Prebyterians — who 
mast bo interested in the extension and spread of the Truth. 
We appeal to the merchant, who mnet be deeply concerned in 
tbe increase. of industry and the honesties of trade. We ap- 
peal to the young men. Toung gentlemen, the heads of your 
fathers are whitening for tbe grave. You cannot e:ipectn)uch 
more from them. They have done well. They have set you 
a noble example in holding the nation together under various 
disadvantages. They are now transmitting it to you, and I 
do not think that you are indifferent to the responsibility. 
Will you make np your minda to transfer your capital to the 
healthier regions of the east ? Will you carry your enterprise 
to Boporo and Mnsardu? And will you mingle with the ener- 
getic inhabitants of those salubnoua pTaioa and uplanda 7 
We appeal to the venerable President of the Bepublic and the 
members of his able cabinet. We appeal to the legal repre- 
Beotatives of the people, tbe legislators of Liberia, who are 
soon to aaaomble to enact laws for the nation. We pray that 
there be no hesitation or reserve on your part, honorable gen- 
tlemen, in respect to this great question. On whatever else 
' yon may feel indifTerent, we beseech you to be thoughtful, 
whole-hearted, and wide awake on theae aboriginal subjects. 
Whatever else you leave to take care of itself, we trust that 
you will devise liberal things for this important work. 

The eyes of the world are upon us, and if we act well our part 
in relation to these great responsibilities, we shall call forth the 
sympathy, ce-operatiou, and applause of all civilized and Chris- 
tian GOuntri( 
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"Eesolved, That it is the seDse of this Conference that, in order 
o an efficient and effectual move io this direction, there shonld 
>e established and founded, somewhere in Liberia, an instita- 
tion or institntions, having for thoir object the training of 
proper young men and youths as recruiting corps for the work, 
to be denominated 'Missionary Training lastitations for In* 
terior Work, ' 

" Resolved, That the Presiding Elders of the Liberia Annn^ 
Conference be coustituded agents for the procarement of such 
young men and ypntbs, either Am erico-L Iberians or natives, 
as students for said institution or institutions. 

"Eesolved, That the broad scale upon which it is proposed 
to take the initiative steps ioteriorward receives our endorse- 
ment, and that, under the so perin tendency of a man qualified 
to represent the interest of the home or parent Church, snob 
a work is destined to realize the accomplishment of vaatlv 
more than the most sanguine and hopeful nave ever concelvea. 

" Resolved, That copies of this report be forwarded forthwith, 
through our financial agent, to the Board of Foreign Misstons 
in America, the editor of the ' Christian Advocate,' the editor* 
of the 'Missionary Advocate,' and the editor of the 'AfHotn 
Eepository.' " 

General State of the Wobe. — We, the Committee on the 
General State of the work, beg leave to report the following: 

" As regards the work among the Americo-Liberians, w» an 
grateful to God for the degree of religious interest whioh pir- 
vades throughout the Churches. From a review of this part 
of our work we are pleased to find — 

" 1. That the St. Paul's River District has been during tb» 
year abundantly blessed with gracious revivals of reiigioB, 
resulting in the ingathering of many souls. 

"2. The Bassa District has ali^o been visited with tfae>[|i 
ence of the Lord of the harvest, and many h 
the Churches here. 

"3. The work in the Sinoe District is also B 
sing, though there have not beou cxperie 
vals of religion, yet the Churches are bopoM, 

"4. Cape Palmas District has not been as pre' 
the past year as could have been wished, bob/ 
this point are very hopeful, and we are 
prospects which present themselves. 

"The most interesting portion of thi 
with this Conference is our native worl 
the aborigines of the country, 
for the harvest, and yet how >nsi 
means, is it cultivated I We re; 

/ 
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LIBESIA BAPTIST MI8SI0V. 

The Committee made appropriations on a reduciQd scale for 
the work in A&iea, though they are not satisfied with simply 
making grants in aid to ehurohes in. a Protestant Christiap 
State. It may be well to oontinne to help places like Lpuisir 
ana, which is mainly peopled by Gongoes, and the church rt 
Freemansville, composed of Congoes and other natiyea, th^ 
two churches at the new settlement of Arthingtop, and per^ 
haps Brewerville, and the Congo church at what is ktioirn as 
the South Beach. 

Mr. Bichardson is anxious to take up his reii^eoQe at "Bf^- 
poro, to labor amon^ the Mandingoes. He thinka he caa 
communicate with them through their chie^ who speakt 
English. He reports fourteen baptisms at Tirgiiiia, five or 
BIX more to follow soon, and fifteen at Arthington. 

Mr. Yonbrunn continues to preach to the Basaas, and tb9^ 
Lord continues to bless the word. He feels the need, of help- 
ers to preach the Gospel in the vicinity of his town. Ij. E. 
Crocker, an educated Bassa, who miffht have been of great 
service among that people, died last May. Mr. If . A* Bi ward* 
son, late principal of the training school atYirginiay has also 
died during the year. 

Eev. Jacob N. Brander, who labors among the people of the 
Louisiana settlement, preaches alternately at Millsburg and 
Arthington, where the congregations are large, espeoiiMly' at 
the latter place. The church at Millsburg is thritring } there 
are forty children in the Sunday-school. There are &ine^ 
members in the church of Arthington^ and nearlv one huxi!' 
dred children in the school. The Spirit of God has been 
poured out, and many souls have been converted,; fourteen of 
whom have joined the church. Near Arthin'gtQB is a native 
tewn called Barveah. The people seem very eager to ..hear 
Mr. Brander and other brethren who tell them abont Ohiist. 

Bev. R H. Fortnet, of Lower Buchanan, reports a season of 
refreshing at that station. He also mentions an ej^tensive 
spirit of inquiry among the natives at Congotown, near hfi 
and there are two who profess to have found peace. in ne- 
lieving. 

Bev. Samuel Carr speaks of two visits made to a natiye 
place called Barflanetown. He says : '< The kin^ <^ the tribe 
received me joyfully^ and called the natives to near the Goe- 
pel. They came together in large numbers, and seemed eager 
to hear the word. The king and all his people are willing i 
should preach there as long as I live; and I am very baj^y 
to be permitted to go to the heathen natives to preaob Chirrt 
to them, and show them the way of salvation." 

Eev. J. M. Horace, who is stationed at BuohanaHi Sftysj; 
^^ My field is large, and still increasing. The attention of the 
surrounding natives has been aroused, and I rejoice to say that 
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{ have had the pleasure of telling them of the great love of 
God our Bedeemer — in their native tongue. On their part, 
there was close attention and an air of deep seriousness." Mr. 
Horace commends the care of the church at Congotown, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Portnet, to the fiivorable notice of the Com- 
mittee AS needing help. It is located in a heathen community, 
iknd has a large opportunity to do good. 

The whole number of baptisms reported by the preachers 
iti Africa is one hundred and eighteen. This probably is only 
a part of the number baptized in all the Stations during the 
year. — Sixtieth Annual Report of the American Baptist Mission- 
4iry Union. ____^__ 

SSADIVG tSR KOSAIL 

The Koran is the sacred book of the Mohammedans. Their 
false prophet, Mohanimed, said that God handed down this 
book to him from heaven, a chapter at a time. It is written 
in Arabic, and must never be tt^nslated into any other lan- 
guage; and so in Turkey, India, China, Africa, and, indeed, 
wherever there is a believer in Mohammed, the Koran is read 
4n Arable. 

Sometimes they meet in their mos^^ues to hear it read, and 
sometimes in other places devoted to this purpose. The sen- 
tences of the ^ook are chanted rather than read, and the 
:dpeaker usually keeps time by the swaying of his body to and 
fro. In some places, after the reading of a few chapters, the. 
{)l^eacher will get up into his pulpit and preach a sermon. 

Boys, but not girls, -are taught to read this book Few, how-^ 
ever, understand what they read; the merit is m pronouncing 
the words correctly and musically. 

At one time the followers of this religion aimed to bring the 
whole world under their sway, and with the Koran in one 
hand and the sword in the other, they went to country after 
country and said to the people, " Become Mohammedans or be 
«lain;" and in countries where they have the power, they still 
make great use of the sword in compelling people to become 
followers of the false prophet. 

Those who become thoroughly possessed with the spirit of 
this religion hate Christianity, as well as the other religions of 
the world; but in Western and Central Africa multitudes who 
are called Mohammedans, but who know comparatively little 
about the system, welcome Christian teachers, and there are 
Very important openings among these people interior from 
Liberia. 

Let us hope and pray that missionaries may soon be raised 
up to enter these important openings, and teach the people to 
believe in Christ and not Mohammed, and to read the Bible 
And not the Koran. — Missionary Advocate, 
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A FEMALE MOHAMMEBAIT XISSIOirABY. 

A female Mohammedan missionary, named Mariama, ar- 
rived at Fonrah Bay, a Mohammedan suburb of this city, 
early in May. She is an elderly person of a very portly de- 
portment. She left the Fatah country severial months ago 
on a missionary tour, and had halted at most of the Moham- 
medan towns in the way, and employed her time in them in 
conversing with and advising Monammedan women and en- 
encouraging them to steadfastness. The Mohammedan popu- 
lations of Fourah Bay and Foulah town hailed her appear- 
ance among them with great joy, and showed her the honors 
due to a faithful Moslem teacher. Much of her time was spent 
in visiting and exhorting her Mohammedan sisters to obedi- 
ence to and reverence for their husbands, to prayerftilness^ 
and all other duties which are expected of them. We are told 
that her addresses were always very thankfully received. 

The missionary activity of the Mohammedan Church, an 
activity rewarded with much success, is a reproof to our 
Christian Church. Why should not we labor zealously to con- 
vert our own countrymen, whom this superstition has deluded, 
save our country from further destruction, and try to prevent 
it'from making heathen fields its own ? 

Does not the zeal of the female Mohammedan missionary 
put to shame our own ? Whilst native Christians are con- 
.stantly spoken of as throwing off their Christianity among 
Mohammedans in the interior countries, these people are visit- 
ing their missions here, and doing all they can to strengthen 
*them. We have no stations in the * interior Mohammedan 
countries. 

We hope many Christian women and men here would copy 
the Mohammedan missionary's conduct ;. it should be told in 
all the churches. Who knows but that it may provoke us to 
prayerfulness and liberality, and help to make our church a 
truly missionary church ? — The Negro^ Sierra Zeone^ 



THE SEASONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

Gaboon, April 28th, 1874. 

Changeable seasons are not confined to high cold latitudes, 
for here, on the equator, a remarkable change is attracting the 
notice of every one. Usually during March and April, which 
are rainy months, the earth becomes saturated, the springs 
and fountains filled, and the rivers swollen, but this year there 
have been but occasional showers, with but little thunder and 
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lightning. The oldest inhabitant says he never saw the like, 
nor heard of it from his fathers. 

The contrast between the wet and dry seasons is very great. 
Daring the latter vegetation suffers, the grass dries and decays 
or burnS) and the leaves from many of the trees fall ; the 
springs and rivulets dry up, and the large rivers cease to be 
navigable beyond tide water. A large steamer from Liondon 
is now here at Gaboon, waiting for the Niger to rise, so that 
it may ascend some five hundred miles to its trading destina- 
tion. The small steamers that force their way up the swol- 
len Ogovi, against its rapid current, in the rainy season, have 
to remain here during the dry season. One of these little 
crafts has just arrived, and brought down the Marquis de 
Compegnie and his associate, two French explorers, who re- 
port having ascended the river a considerable distance further 
than any of their predecessors, and discovered a large stream 
entering it from the southeast. They describe the river as 
broad and beautiful beyond the rapids. They hope to return 
after a few months and resume^ their explorations. — Eev» A. 
Bushnell, in New York Evangelist. 

A LAND 07 FSOMISE. 

Sir Samuel Baker, the African explorer, in a speech at the 
Brighton banq^uet, gave a glowing description of the interior 
of that vast continent now attracting so much interest from 
the researches of the lamented Livingstone and other travel- 
ers. He said that, instead of the sterile desert hitherto shown 
upon the maps, Central Africa was a magnificent country, 
rising to a mean level of nearly five thousand feet above the 
sea. From this elevated plateau mountains rose to various al- 
titudes ; the climate was healthy, the soil extremely fertile, 
the landscape resembled a beautiful English park ; the rain- 
fall extended over nine or ten months of the year; the coun- 
try was well watered by numerous streams. The population 
was in many districts large, and where the slave-traders had 
not penetrated, the natives were well disposed. The Nile was 
navigable for large vessels as far as Gondokoro, fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty miles by river from Khartoum; the forests on 
the banks of the stream would supply fuel without expense 
fbr the steamers required ; the supply of ivory appeared to be 
inexhaustible ; valuable fibres existed, and their preparation 
was understood by the natives ; the highlands were especially 
adapted for coffee cultivation, while the lowlands were pecu- 
liarly suitable for cotton. There are portions of Africa, es- 
pecially Fatiko, about three degrees north latitude, that would 
form a terrestrial paradise. Unfortunately, this beautiful 
country was subject to a blight that had sprung from the 
Egyptian discovery of this land of promise. 
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That blight is the slave-trade, organized by slave-hunters 
from Soudan, under the pretense of trading in ivory. He es- 
timates that fifty thousand are annually carried down the 
Nile in small, closely packed vessels. This makes a firightfal 
drain on the population, while its moral effect is worse, as it 
destroys all confidence among the natives, making them sus- 
picious and hostile. What is needed is the healthful and hu- 
manizing influence of Christianity and commerce to redeem 
the land from the great blight upon its development and 
prosperity. 

DB. LirnresTOR ov cbvtbal atbioa. 

Among the papers of Dr. Livingstone received at the Lon- 
don Foreign Office, there is one which is addresfsod to the New 
York Herald, dated April 9, 1872. In it he describes the do- 
mestic life of Central Africa. 

"In some parts of Africa the labor falls almost exolnsively 
on the women, and the males are represented as atrociously 
cruel to them. It was not so here; indeed, the women had 
oflen decidedly the upper hand. The clearances by law and 
custom were the work of the men; the weeding was the work 
of the whole family, and so was the reaping. The little girls 
wore nursing baby under the shade of a watch-house perched 
on the tops of a number of stakes about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and to this the family adjourns when the dura is in ear, 
to scare away birds by day and antelopes by night. About 
eleven a. m. the sun becomes too hot for comfortable* work, 
and all come under the shade of the lofty watch-tower, or a 
tree left for that purpose. Mamma serves out the pottage, 
now thoroughly cooked, by placing a portion into each pair of 
hands. It is bad manners here to receive any gift with but one 
hand. They oat it with keen appetites, and with so much rel- 
ish that forever afterward they think that toeat with the hand is 
far nicer than with a spoon. Mamma takes and nurses the baby 
while she eats her own share. Baby seems a general favorite, 
and is not exhibited till he is quite a little ball of fat. 

*' Every one then takes off beads to ornament him. He is 
not born with a silver spix>n in his mouth, and one may see 
poor mothers who have no milk mix a little flour and water in 
the palm of the hand, and the sisters look on with intense in- 
terest to see the Utile stranger making a milk-bottle of the 
side of the mother's hand, the crease therein jnst allowing 
enooffh to pass down. They are wide-awake little creatures, 
and 1 thought that my own'little olos imbibed a good deal of 
IS qojdity from I do uoi know wha:. I never saw saeh on* 
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wearied energy as they displayed the live-long day, and that, 
too, in the hot season. The meal over, the wife, and perhaps 
the daughter, goes a little way into the forest, and collects a 
bundle of dry wood, and with the baby slang on her back in a 
way that saggests the flattening of the noses of many Africans, 
the wood on her head, and theboy carrying the hoe, the party 
wendfiihome. Each wife has her own granary, in which the pro- 
dace of the garden is stowed. It is of the bee-hive shape of 
the hut6, only the walls are about twelve feet high, and it is 
built on a stage about eighteen inches from the ground. It is 
about five feet in diameter, and roofed with wood and grass. 
The door is near the roof, and a ladder made by notches cut 
in a tree is used to enable the owner to climb into it. 

<* The first thing the good wife does on coming home is to 
get the ladder, climb up, and bring down millet or dura grain 
sufficient for her family. She spreads it in the sun, and while 
this is drying or made crisp, occurs the only idle time I have seen 
in the day's employment. Some rested, others dressed their 
husband's or neighbor's hair, others strung beads. I should 
have liked to have seen them take life more easily, for it is 

Kleasant to see the negro reclining under his palm, as it is to 
)ok at the white lolling on his ottoman. But the ^eat mat- 
ter is, they enjoy their labor, and the children enjoy life as 
human beings ought, and have not the sap of life squeezed out 
of them by their own parents, as is the case with nailers, 
glass-blowers, stockingers, f us tain -cutters, brickmakers, etc., in 
England. At other periods of the year, when harvest is home, 
they enjoy more leisure and jollification with their native beer, 
called *pombe.' But in no case of free people, living in their 
own free land, under their own free laws, are they Tike what 
slaves become." 

DS. LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS AlH) DISCOVERIES. 

Henry M. Stanley, in a communication to the London News, 
after refering to the physical condition of the great traveler 
and explorer when he parted with him at Ujiji, says: 

"It is now asked what he has done since he left England in 
1866, and whether all he gained by his labor is lost? To the 
first question I answer, that a short resume of his discover- 
ies, such as he gave me, and such as I obtained from. the 
study of his map, has been already published. To the second 
question I answer, that a copious record of his discoveries, 
extending over a period of six years, which I brought to 
England, August Ist, 1872, is safe in the hands of Miss Agnes 
Livingstone, his eldest daughter. This record begins from 
the day he left Zanzibar in December, 1866, to the 13th of 
March, 1872. It embraces his discoveries from the mouth of 
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thoEovuma river on theEast Coast of Africa to the Nyassa Lake: 
those made from the Nyassa Lake in the new lands west of 
Nyassia, in the district of the Ma Zitu, the Bobisa, Bobemba, 
the \Va Marunga-Cazombe Euo, MaDyuema-Waguhhah, up 
to Ujiji, where he arrived the 23d of October, 1871. It also 
contains his discoveries made while he journeyed with me, from 
about the middle of November 1871, to the 16th of Febyuary, 
1872, when wo arrived at Unyanyembe. 

To ordinary readers all this may appear very vague; but if 
I toll them that Livingstone has tramped a distance of 8,300 
miles afoot in that period, they may have a conception of the 
vahio of the journal which now lies in the strong room of a Glas- 
gow bank, and which was sealed by me the evening of the 
IGlh of March, 1872. They will be prepared to appreciate the 
treasure which must now, according to Livingstone's in- 
structions ,800 the light; they will be able to judge for them- 
solvos what Livingstone has done; of the length of the journey 
tlio bravo heart accomplished. We shall enjoy his humorous 
description of native character, grieve with him at inhumanity, 
and rovol with him in the midst of sublime scenery in the un- 
rivallovl land of the VTa-manyuema and Warua. We shall 
know what rivers, what races, what countries, what riches 
thoro aro which fascinated him and detained him until death. 
But though wo have all those in England, there are many in- 
torosting bits of paper wriiton with his blood for want of ink, 
scraps of newspaper olosoly written over, field note books, hasty 
jottings horo and thoro. which will bo brought to England soon, 
et us hope, by Liout. Murphy, and add immensely even to the 
pondorous journal already in hand. Mr. Murphy must also be 
bringing tho map of Livingstone, which is a treasure in itself, 
for I know thai tho traveler took that with him to assist him 
in tho disoovorios he intended to make, after he should have 
roooivod tho men and little luxuries which I was requested to 
send him from Zanzibar. 

Livingstone was a laborious not e> taker. A little note book 
wa$ always at hand to jot down on the march what observa- 
tions ho made — which wore faithfully copied, or improved 
uPv^n in tho big journal at\or bis arrival in camp. And as 
Living^Ptono sotgroat stoiv upon those they ranst be of great 
value, auxl contain much additional information. Besides this 
i>?oorvi of journey extending over a length of S.300 miles, and 
which, it must bo rt^mombortvl, is alroaiv in England, there is 
this la*t journal frv^m Unyanvombo, K\sran 2d of August. 1872, 
and ended about May. IStS. t^o notes ab.^ut which Mr. Murphy 
must hare in his possession. It is a period of 273 days or there* 
mboals^ which, at the mvvlorate ra:e of four miles per day, 
giT«s us 1,0±i miles, much of which is tbiv»ugh a country never 
Uod by while mtNn befoK. 
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THET WILL DO IT. 

There is a growing dispoBition, strengthened by the fatal 
results attending British and American Missionary laborers in 
West Africa, that the proper agents to be employed in that 
region are the educated and regenerated colored people of the 
United States. And there is evidence that many of the latter 
recognize as open to them a continent for the exercise of Chris- 
tian effort and enterprise. 

Testimonies of this regard are found not merely in the con- 
stant and spontaneous applications made to the American Col- 
onization Society for passage to Liberia, but in recent public 
utterances and in the action of several leading religious organ- 
izations in the South. 

Thus the report on missions of the Central Congregational 
Conference, at its session in Talladega, Alabama, says, "We do 
heartily recommend that pastors, teachers, and all Christian 
workers within the boundaries of this Conference do all that 
lies in their power to create a missionary spirit in our churches 
and institutions of learning. We recommend that meetings 
of a missionary character be occasionally held, in which special 
attention shall be given to the African field, so that the young 
men and women brought under our influence may be led to 
see the need of the millions of their own race now living in 
the darkness of heathenism, and may be thus brought to con- 
sider their own duty in regard to missionary work in Africa." 

The College of Bishops of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, in a communication, remark: ''We have 
an eye on Africa, and trust it may not be many years till we 
shall have men educated to send as missionaries to carry the 
blessed Gospel to our suffering people there." 

The Committee on African Missions of the Southern Baptist 
Convention report: "That after much perplexity with regard 
to the anomalous state of our missions in Liberia, and our ina- 
bility to respond to the piteous appeals of our suspended mis- 
sionaries there for pecuniary aid, we hope that some providen- 
tial solution of our troubles may be near at hand. Three breth- 
ren have made application to be sent to this field of labor, two of 
whom from the Colored Theological Seminary of Eichmond,Va., 
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brethren Collej and Bunta, expect to present a formal recom- 
meDdatioD from some colored charoh or Rociety, and also to re* 
ceive support — at least in part — from the Colored JdiBBJonary 
Society of Biehmond." 

Several yonng men of color io Berea College, Kentucky, are 
stated to be looking to Africa as a futare field of labor. 

The KepublioofLiberia presents a basis for projecting a hope- 
ful and active scheme for Christianizing Western and Central 
AJVica through the agency of this race, fitted for its work in 
this country. That continent has special claims upon the 
prayera and alms of American Christians; claims that will be 
heeded and requited. The doctrine of one of the most thonghtr 
fulofcolored men living is, "tbatthenoblest aspiration and the 
truest development of the black man was to fit himself to go to 
his ancestral land and to assist in its regeneration. And he will 
go, sooner or later. God has a providential work for faim, a 
work for his own race, better and nobler than he can accom- 
plish here." 



AHEBIOAV BllUIon TITH UBXBlA. 

BT OENHBAL J. W. FEKLFB. 

I have joBt received (Jnne 10th) an interesting letter ftom Vx. J. W. 
HiBLAHD, of Buchanan, Grand Basaa county, Liberia. It haa bean two 
months coming, whereas, if we of the United States had the propar staui 
communication with that country, Buch aa is dne to our obligfttiona to a 
remote colony, it would have come to haad in lees than a moDth. Thera 
are aome twenty thouBaod people In Liberia who havs ralationa of alauMt 
every degree of affinity on thie side of the water, and yet there ia no regn- 
lai mail service between the two conntriea, the principal channel of eommn- 
nicfttion being by the way of Eoglaod. 

Mr. Haolahd ia a member of the Liberia Legielatare, and ia a moat (!•■ 
voted patriot, taking a lively interest in whatever concerni the walfara of hit 
coantiy. He has been a citiien of Liberia about &irt;-«ix TMza, gotag 
there when a boy aome eight or t«n years of age, and is well aoqnaiQtad witb 
the affaire of the new-born African Bepnblic, the first Eiiic:e the days of 
Carthage. He gives an account of a new scheme which has been set on foot 
by the English capitalists. It ia to get conoessions of land from the Liberian 
Qovernment, in return for which an English company propoaea to build 
a lailroad sixty miles long, establish ^nayi, (]o<&8, Stc. It also proposes (0 
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hava the riglit of working the minee of the Republic, at tha following 
ntei. t'u: 

On gold and Bilret , £6: 10:0peic«nt. 

On copper .-, ....„ 1:0:0 " 

On laad And silTer-laad 1:0:0 " 

On all other minBrale 1:0:0 '■ 

It appears that a gold mino has been diecovared at Finlay Monntatn, at 
the diBtance of some siztj miles from Buchanan, and it ie thonght that it 
wonld pay. There is no rsaaon to enppose otbarwise. 

Bnt there in a difficulty in the nay of a transfer of lands by the Liberian 
Qoverament to a company of capitalists; for that Qovernment is not sole 
owner, bnt has only a Joint proprietorship with the American Colonization 
Society of the Urritory of Liberia, tha civil and political jurisdiction alone 
being excluBively possesBed by the Bepublic, Among the conditioas entered 
into between the Bepublic of Liberia, on aseuming its independent position 
Unong the nationa of the world, and the American Colonization Society, two 
atticlee, the 6tli and .7th, stipulated a* follows, vis; 

Abtiole 6. The Society shall retain the right of locating emigrant in apy 
of the present asCtletaente. 

Akiiolz 7. New settlements are to be formed by tha eoncnirenc* and 
agrestnent of the QoTeEDOLent of Liberia and tha Sootaty. 

Tbeie conditions were entered into by tha two parties in 1S48 ; and hence 
Liberia can moke no grant of its lands for any pnrpose, however desirable, 
withont the consent of the American Coloniiation Society. This was a 
well-oDnBidered measure on the part of the Society in snrrendering its politi- 
cal control over the colony which it had built up, since it ■eenres the right 
of locating on African lands to any of the African eitisens of the United 
States who might wish to do so, a measnre which do foreign goremment can 
interfere with. Twenty-five acres of land is still aesnred to every emigrant 
who goes to Liberia. 

The question in Liberia now is whether the Colonization Society wonld 
ratify a concession of lands and mining rights to an English company, or 
. whether it wonld prefer to retain thesa privileges in its own hands. That it 
would be greatly to tha benefit of Liberia to have its mines worked and a 
nilroad bnilt is indubitable ; and if American citizens, either white or black, 
decline to confer the benefit, it would seem that the Society ought to agre* 
to the conceesion) yet it wonld also seem that we sbonld have sofficient 
pride and interest in oar own colony to give it a helping hand and share in 
tta pneperity. 

for my own part, however, atthongb there is donbtlew enongh gold in 
Liberia to amply pay for ttie working of minee, yet I prefer to tee a diflei- 
•nt inducement for opening roads to the interior. I wish to see a road 
opened to the Valley of the IHger, to e as a mlssUmary route and abaiii 

(or settlement for ""ft *" if Ai ana in tha United States who desire 

powerfol menoi of oiviliring » 



t opened to the Vt 
for settlement fo; 
I to return to t 
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continent of barbarians ; as a debt which we owe to Africans ; and as a 
means of lifting ourselves out of a worse moral climate of malarial, selfish 
interests, and of more deadly influence. The African is virtually compelled 
to remain with us from the force of an adverse policy ; his presence here being 
desired now, as it was in the days of slave-holding, for our own selfish inter- 
ests. We are greedily covetous of all the men we can get from foreign 
countries, and desire to hold them all for the increase of material prosperity. 
The presence of the African is the Northern man's fancied guage of peace and 
the Southern man's assurance of large crops of cotton* 
. With respect to the Africans of the United States themselves, in view of 
the subject of opening up Liberia to civilization, I find the following remu'ksi 
which were made by one of their real friends about the time of Liberian 
independence, and which seem especially applicable to educated Africans of 
the present day : 

" They ought to be made to feel that it is theif highest privilege, as 
well as their imperative duty, to cast in their lot with the pioneers in 
the work of Africa's civil, social, and religious redemption ; and sacrifice 
themselves, if need be, in the stupendous work of spreading free (Government 
and civil institutions over all Africa, and bringing her uncounted population 
all under th^ dominion of the Kingdom of Heaven." 

If the late enslaved Africans of the United States have not tb^ heroism to 
follow, in numerous instances, the example of a Roberts, a Blyden, a Free- 
man, a Harland, and others, it is indeed doubtful if they can aid Republican 
Government anywhere. 

Of the three principal negro Goveraments now in the world, Liberia, 
Hayti, and South Carolina, it would seem that the first, if it had the proper 
roads, would be the most desirable to Africans for a residence. The popula- 
tion of these three countries does not greatly differ in numbers, that of Libe- 
ria and South Carolina being each about seven hundred thousand, and that 
of Hayti upwards of half a million. The debt of Hayti is some nine mil* 
lions of dollars, while that of South Carolina is said to be over twenty 
millions. That of Liberia is small, less than a million, though large for its 
resources ; but with one good road, its trade and resources might be increased 
in a short time to a very great extent. Not much capital is needed to open 
a coffee or sugar plantation, or gather stores of oil and cam-wood, since 
native labor can be had at a very cheap rate, an advantage which the other 
two countries do not offer. 

These observations have been suggested by Mr. Hablavd'b letter, and as 
an effort to make known the appeals which come to us from a remote and 
much neglected colony for help. Our national policy with regard to the 
African is much better calculated to empty Liberia into the United States 
than to send any of our own population there. This hardly seems jost^ and 
is far below that standard of policy by which Republican Governments alone 
can thrive. The liberty that has been given to our Africans can hardly Im 
considered generous, for it was their right ; and they wouH seem also to hftve 
a right, where they desire it, to be restored to the native possessiooifromwluoli 
they have been abducted. 
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ITEHS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Commissioners fbom Libebia. — The mail steamer Loanda arrived at 
Sierra Leone May 14, from the leeward, having on board from Monrovia 
Hon. H. W. Dennis, Secretary of the Treasury, and his son, and Hon. W. M, 
Davis, Attorney General for the Republic of Liberia. They have come to 
arrange with this Government about the Gallinas question, and on Saturday 
last had an interview with His Excellency Governor Berkeley. They are 
the guests of the Liberian Consul, M. S. Boyle, Esq. — The Negro, Sierra 
Leone. 

Afbioau Steamship Company.- At a meeting, June 17, of the African Steam- 
ship Company, the accounts for the half year showed a balance of £13,028, out 
of which, after setting aside £8,186 for the depreciation reserve fund, it was 
resolved to pay a dividend of 7s. per share, free of income-tax, leaving £466 
to be carried forward. 

Mails fob Westebn Apbioa; — The following table shows the principal 
ports at which the mail packets proceeding from Liverpool every Saturday 
to the West Coast of Africa will call on each voyage, from the present time 
until the end of December next : Madeira, Tenerifife, Sierra Leone, Cape Pal- 
mas, Cape Coast Castle,* Accra, Jellah Cofifee, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Fernando 
Po, and Old Calabar, on every voyage. Bathurst, (Gambia,) by the packets 
of July 18, August 15, September 12, October 10, November 7, and Decem- 
ber 5. Monrovia, by the packets of July 4 and 25, August 1, 22, and 29i 
September 19 and 26, October 17 and 24, November 14 and 21, December 
12 and 19. 

Retubn of a Teacheb. — Miss Fannie J. Botts, after three and a half years 
of assiduous labor at Cape Palmas, Liberia, has been compelled by sickness to 
return to the United States to recruit. She reached N.ew York by steamer 
Italy from Liverpool on Monday, June 22. 

Special Missionabt Sebvice. — The Rev. T. H. Eddy, M. D.,ha8 been sent 
by the Foreign Committee of the Episcopal Board of Missions, to Liberia on 
special service. He embarked in steamer Italy for England on Saturday, 
June 27. It is hoped that the purposes of this visit will be accomplished in 
time to allow Dr. Eddy to return to the United States in October next. 

The Siebba Leone Chubch is sending out men to the mission fields be- 
yond. Seven have joined Bishop Crowther on the Niger during the year. 
Toruba is showing how the grace of God can maintain the native church, 
even when the fostering care of the European missionary is withdrawn. 

The Gaboon and Cobisco Mission of the Presbyterian Church has 3 sta- 
tions and several outstations. At Gaboon there are 65 communicants ; at 
Benita, 42; and at Corisco, 60. The school at Alongo (Corisco Island) has 
* 32 scholars ; the school at Gaboon, 90 ; and in the training school 12 scholars 
are being prepared. The prospects of this mission seem to be brightening. 
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A Beautiful EEOBPTroB. — A Weslayan miasionary io West Africa relata 
the fallowing : " On the nay I waa mat by the people, and condncted to the 
missioD hoase of the Chnrdi Miesionary Society, where the school children 
and people enrionnded the botiee ; ao that nothing would do for them bat I 
mnet come out, tbat they might eee me and condact me to the chnrch. On 
arriving at the church, an immenee body of peopleatrnek up ainging a hymn 
io Yornba, and with tearfnl ejea and throbbing heart I eDt^red the veabj, 
whete I could not but lift np my heart to Qi>d in thankfulDMS and implore 
Divine help in the eeirice. It was a gloriona sight. The church, ineida and 
ontside. windows and doora, was one vaat aea of faces, and the singing wi» 
the beet X heard in Africa, and conld not bnt move the haideet heart. And 
while I preached from Tim., iv, 6-8. throngh aa interpreter, tha Dtmoat at- 
tention was given. I waa safely condncted back to the miMion^bonM by 
the native gentlemen, amid blazing torches to light as on the roagli road." 

An Afbicak Lovbdale Ih3TITDTI0N. — The " Kaffir EzprMs " of JaniuiJ 
6tb says : " Fonrteen hundred ponnds were paid down last Monday, by tha 
Fingoes of the Transkeri, for the purpose of eetablishing a branoh of the 
Iiovedale Institution in FingolaDd. This splendid effort speaks for ituU 
and tells its own story. So Bucceaefdl an instaoce of oorobisation for » good 
pnrpose has never been known before among any of the native tribaa in 
Sonth Africa. It shows what can be made of tbeee people nnder good leader- 
ship, and when they have confidence in the plana proposed. 
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FHILLIS WHEATLET. 
BY E. IDA WILLIAMS. 

The above is not a familiar name to the present generation. 
Bat few even know that such a person ever lived. And yet 
a brief sketch of her can but interest the readers of the Ai^i- 

CAN EePOSITORY. 

Phillis Wheatiej was born in Africa about the year 175t); 
and when a mere child she was brought to this country and 
sold to one John Wheatley, a wealthy merchant of Boston. 
Being of tender age, and suffering from her long sea-voyage 
and a change of climate, she greatly needed a true, sympathie- 
ing friend. This she found in the person of Mrs. Wheatley, 
who kindly ministered to her wants while her daughter un- 
dertook her education ; and the progress she made under the 
instructions given in her master's family, was astonishing. 
In fifteen months after her arrival, she acquired a knowledge 
of the English language, which enabled her to read with ease 
and propriety any portion of the Holy Scriptures. Her fondness 
for study, and the surprising precocity she evinced, caused the 
tamiiy to feel proud of their little proteg^, and to take pleasure 
in introducing her to their neighbors and friends. At length sbe 
became an object of general interest, especially to certain literary 
characters of Boston, who generously kept her in full supply 
of needed books for the prosecution of studies, and the cultiva- 
tion of her mind. Yet, notwithstanding the many attentions 
shown her, she retained the innate modesty natural to her, nev- 
er presuming upon the kindness of her many friends. 

She had a talent for poetry, which manifested itself before 
■ke had reached the age of fourteen, in a translation from 
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In the midst of the attentions bestowed upon her by her 
European friends, which she duly appreciated, though with 
her usual modest reserve, she received intelligencne that Mrs* 
Wheatley was sick; and, following the dictates of her dutiful 
heart, she hastened home to care for her, as far as she could, 
as her kind mistress bad cared for her. And she was blessed 
with the privilege of faithfully ministering to her wants during 
her illness, which terminated in death. The next year Mr, 
Wheatley also died. Thus deprived of her first and best friends 
on earth, poor and disconsolate, she was subsequently led to ac- 
cept an offer of marriage from a colored man by the name of 
William Peters, which proved to be an unhappy connection. 
He was unworthy of her j and after suffering some years from 
poverty, family cares, and declining health, December 6, 
1794,. she died, at the age of about forty years, leaving three 
children. • 



THE AFBICAir IN THE UKITED STATES. 

HIS PRESENT POSITION, HIS FUTITRE OOUBSE, AND HIS XTLTlUATic 

DESTINY. • 

Such is the title of an elaborate article in the Southern Be" 
view for January, 1874, by Maj. John M. Orr, of Leesburg, 
Virginia, in which is discussed, firsts the policy of permanent 
stay in the United States of the African or "colored Ameri^ 
ean ;" of his claim to absolute equality and joint sovereignty, 
and the inseparable ingredients thereof; and, second, the policy 
of a temporary residence here, with the sole purpose of acquir- 
ing substance and of perfecting scholastic and civil education, 
preparatory to the fixed ultimate object of the establishment, 
of a separate nationality in another locality — Africa — in which 
he will be voluntarily, gradually, and finally gathered in pro- 
cess of years. 

The choice between these two courses is with Aim, and him 
alone. He must determine it, not upon impulse, sentiment, 
prejudice, false pride, timidity, nor mere conjecture, but upon 
sound and mature consideration of facts gathered from the 
past and present history of himself and of the rest of mankind. 

The following extracts merit the thoughtful consideration 
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of every member of the two races of the human family which 
DOW stand face to face in this oouDtry: 

Let us consider the position of Africa numericaUy : 

By the cen&us returns of 1870 we find that the aggregate 
population of the whole United States in 1870 was 38,558,371, 
of whom there were: Whites, 33,589,377; Africans, 4,880,009; 
Chinese, 63,199; Japanese, 55; Indians, 25,731. This includes 
only the civilized IndiiEtns, the census not having been taken 
among the others. 

An analysis of the census returns of 1870 will show us the 
proportion in numbers of the whites to the Africans in the whole 
of the United States, and in the principal divisions thereof, as 
follows, viz ; 

In the whole United States there were, in 1870, 7 whites to 1 
African. 

In the States aijd Territories not recently slave-holding, 
70.71 whites to 1 African. 

In the States and Districtof Columbia, late slavcsholding, 2.09 
whites to i African. 

In the New England States, 108.96 whites to 1 African; 
Middle States, 58.51 whites to 1 African ; Western States, 
71.62 whites to 1 African ; Pacific States, 126.88 whites to 1 
African: Territories, 198.78 whites to 1 African; cotton and 
sugar States, 1.37 whites to 1 African; District of Columbia, 
2.03 whites to 1 African; Alabama, 1.1 white to 1 African; 
Arkansas, 2.96 whites to 1 African; Florida, 1.04 white to 1 
African; Georgia, 1.12 white to 1 African; Louisiana, 1 white 
to 1.06 African ; Mississippi, 1 white to 1.16 African ; South 
Carolina, 1 white to 1.45 African; Tennessee, 2.90 whites to 1 
African; Texas, 2.23 whites to 1 African. 

The census returns of 1870 also show us something of the 
increase, or rather of the rates of increase of the two races : 

The increase of the white pcrpulation in the w?iole United States 
from 1820 to 1830 was 2,675,212, or 34.02 per cent, of the white 
population of 1820. 

From 1830 to 1840 it was 3,658,437, or 34.71 per cent, of the 
white population of 1880. 

From 1840 to 1850 it was 5,357,263, or 37.73 per cent, of the 
white population of 1840. 

From 1850 to 1860 it was 7,369,460, or 37.69 per cent, of the 
white population of 1850. 

From 1860 to 1870 it was 6,666,840, or 24.76 per cent, of the 
white population of 1860. 

The falling off in the last decade being attributable to the 
unusual mortality of four years of war, and to the check of 
immigration by reason of war. 
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The African rate of increase was — 

In N€w England. In the Middle States. 

From 1820 to 1830 2.16 per cent 15.63 per cent. 

From 1830 to 1840 5.97 per cent. 16.24 per cent. 

From 1840 to 1850 1.60 per cent. 5.91 per cent. 

From 1850 to 1860 7.34 per cent. 3.59 per cent. 

From 1860 to 1870 28.30 per cent. 12.75^ per cent. 

The last two decades being affected by the increase of fugi- 
tives from 1850 to 1860, and the migration from the South 
after 1861, and in the others by the ordinary elements of births 
and deaths. 

The falling off of African increase in the slave-holding re- 
gion, and the large growth' of African increase in the aon- 
slave-holding region, between 1860 and 1870, is, no doubt, 
partly owing to the migration from the South after emancipa- 
tion ; but if we take 85,000, (the excess of the growth from 
1860 to 1870 over that from 1850 to 1860 in the free States,) 
and credit this 85,000 to the South, and add it to 828,268, tlie 
increase there between 1860 and 1870, we still have but 407,268 
as the total increase of the African in the slave-holding St&tes 
in the last decade^ or a little more than half his increase in tiie 
decade of 1850 to 1860, a falling off of nearly 50 per cent, in 
that decade. 

An analysis of the African population in any subdivision of 
the slave-holding region cannot be made, as that class of the 
population fluctuated there from causes other than those of 
births and deaths. 

To the increment of the native white population of the 
United States must be added (or at least taken into consideira- 
tion) the steadily increasing white immigration from Europe, 
a source of increase not possessed by the African. 

The foreign born population of the United States increased 
from 1850 to 1860 1,894,095, and from 1860 to 1870 1,428,532, 
in spite of the check to immigration by reason of the war. 

This shows us that an addition to the white race is made 
every ten years from abroad equal to nearly one-half of the entire 
African population in the United States; and the African rate 
falling off, and that of immigration growing greater, it will 
not be long before every ten years will put in the country a 
reinforcement to the whites from this source equal to the whole 
African population of the United States. 

The examination of the census of 1870 also shows us that 
while there may now be some annual gross increase of the Af- 
ricans, the ra^e of increase, always less than that of the whites, 
has steadily declined, while theirs has as steadily risen. That 
this decline in the African rate has become fearfully greater 
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ito the Inst decade, during which the emancipatioD took place, 
than hotoro, whatever the causes; aud that if this coutinue, 
and tho decline be not checked, the rate of increase will lessen 
uBtil it change to a growing rate of decrease. That if the 
facts oxhibiiod bj the census, as existing from 1860 to 1870, 
vxintinui) to show the law of the period, the African race will 
)C0 on to extinction, unless saved by the removal of the causes 
v"^* dooliue. 

Thu:? much bv way of comparison of numbers and growth* 
y^w ooninder the position of the African: — 

r'vc-t/iir-Vy. By the census of 1870 we find that the aggre- 
^•ic value of property of all descriptions in the United 
^tv* wa^ in 1870, 630,068,618,507. If this were distrib- 
;l^^.i AOvVniiug to numbers, the whites would have seven- 
i^dtc'/tis^ and the Africans one-eighth; but we all know well 
:aa: thore is no such proportionate distribution of wealth. 

Von dv^llars a head for every man, woman, and child of the 

Xft-u'An* will not be an under estimate of the shares they hold, 

if \ou think it too low, ^x your own figure and run it out.) 

ri s would put the aggregate wealth of the entire African 

iHM^ulaiiow of the United States at 848,800,090, and that of the 

^v^;•l08 at «30,019,717,917. This disparity is probably still 

creator. This would be about $895 per each white man, 

w<^man, and child — $895 to $10 — thirty thousand millions to 

rvxrtyoiiJjht millions ; or the whites could lay down nearly $600 

:or ivory $1 which the African could produce. 

Hosidos this, the property of the whites is chiefly of that de- 
*v;fiptiou which is constantly appreciating, while that of the 
.VlVioan is not of that sort. 

Lot us consider the position of the African in respect to 

Education. We will say nothing as to native capacity, as 
that would be begging, for one side or the other, a most con- 
tested question. But under the head of education we must 
iucludo general information, knowledge of letters, of arts and 
??OM»nces, etc.; mental discipline, development of the intellect, 
of the powers of reasoning, of discrimination, of analysis, of 
ooastruotion, habits of perseverance and attention, memory, 
judgment, and taste. Training is part of education ; training 
In the operations and habits of business; in thrift, economy, 
sotf denial, industry : in respect for the sacredness of contracts 
and obligations; in looking beyond the wants and gratifica- 
tions of the present moment; training in executive and admin- 
istrative capacity, and in the arts of skilled labor; and in the 
subordination of the sensuous to the intellectual and the moral. 

lu all the acquired qualifications for success in the contest 
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and competition of life no one, not even an intelligent Af- 
rican himself, can hesitate to say that, compared with his 
rivals and competitors, the African is as yet immeasurably 
inferior. 

What is the position of the African in regard to the 

Avocations by which men obtain a livelihood, or wealth. 

It cannot be controverted that the business pursuits, the 
skill, training, and experience of the Africans, as a class, are 
as yet limited to the manual labor of the field, etc., or to the 
lowest grades of mechanic arts; and in these the whites, native 
or foreign, are at least his equals, if not his superiors. 

Locality. The African, in the free States and Territories, is 
lost, and is practically ignored amid the overwhelming numbers 
of the whites about him, being from fifty or two hundred to 
his one. His color is chiefly concentrated in the late slave- 
holding States. Even there, in his stronghold, the whites out- 
number him more than two to one. 

The cotton and sugar raising States are his principal resi- 
dence, and even there the whites outnumber him by over one- 
third. In but three States is he in a majority, and in one of 
those it is but .06, in another but .16, and in the other but 
.46 — perhaps not even this upon a comparison of male num- 
bers. • 

By the rates of increase, as shown by the preceding figures, 
this slight preponderance, if not already lost, bids fair to disap- 
pear through his declining rate, and the more rapid progression 
of white numbers. 

These data being based on figures accessible to all, or on 
facts within the experience of all, it is in the power of any 
man to test their accuracy, and if they be found in any degree 
erroneous, to correct them; but, though liable to some arith- 
metical errors, they will not be found materially out of the way, 
if at all. 

Assuming with confidence their close approximation to accu- 
racy, let us by them review fairly the position of the African, his 
difficulties and resources, as he steps into the arena of life, and of 
competition, as self-dependent and equal. 

The African, like the white apprentice, or the son of the 
poor man, at twenty-one, has now to enter the lists and con- 
tend for his own living; has to win for himself everything he 
may get, from the barest necessaries to the highest luxuries. 

In this struggle his white competitors outnumber him in a 
proportion which he can never reduce, which is constantly in- 
creasing against him from causes which it is utterly beyond Aw 
power to counterbalance. 

In the whole Union they are seven to his one. In those 
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divisioDs which were mQst hostile to slavery they are from fifty 
to two hundred to his one. In all the South taken together 
they are douhle his force, and in the States where he is strongest, 
they are in reality numerically equal to him, and this equality 
he is losing, as the balance of numbers is everywhere growing 
rapidly against him. 

At the risk of being wearisome through repetition, the read- 
er's attention is called to the facts disclosed by the census re- 
turns of 1870: Ist. That the rat: of increase of tjie whites, (or 
the per centage of increase in each decade on the population 
of its immediate predecessor,) from 1820 to 1860, has steadily 
risen in all the Union and its subdivisions. 2d. That the like 
rate of the African for the like period, in all the Union and its 
subdivisions, has lessened. 3d. That the falling off of this per 
centage in the war decade was far less among the whites than 
among the Africans, though the one was, and the other was 
not, exposed to the casuaities and checks of war. 4th. That 
this per centage of increase of the African has been greater 
from 1820 to 1860 in the slave-holding than in the non-slave- 
holding States, and has been lower in New England than in 
the aggregate free States. 5th. That the decline of the Afri- 
can rate of increase has been wotiderfiilly more rapid in the 
war and emancipation decade of 18G0 to 1870 than in those 
other decades in which most of the race were in slavery, a de- 
cline which, if not checked, foreshadows ultimate extinction. 
6th. That the numbersof the whites everywhere have increased 
in more rapid progression than have those of the African — a pro- 
gression which will continue with constantly accelerated rapid- 
ity. These facts are only referred to, without any attempt to 
suggest a conjecture as to the causes. 

Although thus inferior in numerical strength and growth, 
has the African those elements of power ^ innate or extrinsic, which 
often enable the few to dominate over the many, and to force 
success from adverse circumstances? 

On the contrary, the nation, the soil, and the wealth are 
all in the hands of his antagonists. The education, the 
knowledge, the skill, the experience, the trained habits of 
mind and body, the connections with the rest of the world, 
the habituation to command, the acquired capacities — in short, 
all the indispensable advantages* are with them, and not with 
him. 

Not only is he thus entering naked into competition, as an 
equal, with a race whose numbers surround him, as the sea 
surrounds the sand-bar, which the rising tide threatens to en- 
gulf— a race who possess every extrinsic advantage ; but it is 
with the Anglo-Saxons, .the ruling race of the worlds even 
amid their own color — a race, with their powers and desires 
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iDtensified by the special circumstances of this country — a 
race, surpassing in all the elements of domination and suc- 
cess, equalled by none on the globe in energy, intellect, courage, 
determination, shrewdness, avidity, pride, and impatience of 
superiority in any, and of equality in most. 

These are yearly reinforced by a yet more formidable com- 
petitor to the African, who, like the native American, excels 
him in his own specialty of manual labor. This is the foreign 
immigrant, whose first foothold in the country is on the labor 
level which the African occupies, whose fii'st employments 
are in those avocations to which alone he is as yet adapted 
and habituated, and which are his sole dependence. These 
immigrants recognize him at once as their immediate rival, 
and look with peculiar jealousy upon him. Whenever they 
have come into contact with him, they have rooted the Af- 
rican out of those branches of work which were peculiarly his 
own. 

Years ago, in the northern cities, towns, and villages, the 
waiters, the porters, the barbei's, the hackmen, the ostlers, the 
coal heavers, etc., etc., were all Africans; now they are all 
white, and chiefly foreign. Since the emancipation the tide has 
been inclining southward slowly; it would be more rapid but 
for the lingering preference which the Southern white has for 
the service of the color to which life-long habit and association 
have attached him. * ***** 

The Creator never intended that ^ve millions of his human 
creatures, who are possessed^ as the African is, of the capability 
for civilization, shall go to useless waste, or sink into extinc- 
tion, if they will accept, and do not reject, the mission and the 
work He has allotted them, and the home He has provided as 
their own by inheritance. 

What is that mission ? what is the work before him? 

It is no cant to say that the African in the United States 
has " a mission," a great and glorious destiny, one which may 
well stir the heart, nerve the strength, and tax the powers of 
the mighty — one which may well till the measure of aspira- 
tions felt by the grandest and the loftiest ambition. The 
mission of the African in the United States is to civilize a 
continent, and to redeem an entire race from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity, a work for which he, and he alone, is the fittest agent. 

To this end' he has been rescued from the savage life by 
the only means through which he could have been placed in 
contact with Christian civilization, and in the only condi- 
tion in which it was, humanly speaking, possible for him to 
remain in that contact. In that condition of slavery he was 
in process of education. When .the fit time arrived that 
condition of slavery was ended, at the first moment in the 
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history of the country at which it was possible to give him, 
as a free man, the protection of organic laws, and of the na- 
tional power. 

This stage of his education being passed, he has been ad- 
vanced to a higher grade, but still he is only in the process of 
being educated up to that point when he will be imbued with 
the powers, internal and external, intellectual and moral, need- 
ful, to make him, not a despot, but a citizen of a free, separate, 
and self-governing nation of his own. 

He is placed in the most favorable of all conditions of ac- 
quiring those capabilities essential to the discharge of the 
duties of the citizen, or of the statesmen of a true republic, by 
the example, the instruction, the counsel of and contact with 
the people of this land; instruction which can be given and 
received freely and fully only in a condition of peace and good 
feeling, and which can be available only by the practice of the 
principles of good citizenship. 

It is no part of the scheme contemplated by this paper that 
there should be forced emigration; but, estimating the native 
good sense of the African, his perception of his own interests, 
and the impulses which will operate on him, by the same stan- 
dard as those of mankind generally, we believe that eonsoions 
of the barriers to his success here, his race, when thus pro- 
pared, will do as our forefathers did — that is, from time to 
time, voluntarily leave an unfriendly soil, where they are over- 
shadowed and confined, and, in greater or lesser masses, recross 
the Atlantic to the shores of Africa, to build up there in their 
native land a mighty empire of their own, the comer-stone of 
which has been laid, the pioneer work of which has been done 
already; an empire ruled by themselves, which shall be the 
centre from which the raj's of light of Christian civilization 
shall pierce the thick blackness of darkness which has brooded 
over Africa since the deluge, and shall in time spread over it 
those arts of peace which shall conquer to the human family this 
vast section of itself, which for uncounted ages has been lost to 
it for any purpose of good. 

This is no mere romance of the imagination, no dream of a 
fanciful enthusiasm. It is as practical and as practicable as 
any of the transactions of life which require abilitv, courage, 
will, and energy to ensure success. Enterprises like it are 
common to the history of the whites of this country for the 
last two or three centuries, never more common than at tho 
present day. 

Tho way is open, easily travelled ; for by steam and mod- 
ern charts the continent of Africa is, in point of time, cost and 
safety of transit, hardly .one-tenth as far from America as 
America was from Europe less than a centuiy ago. Already 
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there are highways of commerce established between Africa 
and America and elsewhere. These will multiply promptly in 
frequency and convenience, as the emigration to Africa shall 
increase the production and trade of that land and the travel 
to and fro. An established emigration would at once inaugu- 
rate and sustain a permanent line of steamers. 

The hardships and dangers of such emigration would be light 
compared with those attending the settlement of America by 
the whites, aided as the emigrants would be by the knowledge, 
the weapons, and the appliances of the present time, so far 
superior to those which were in the reach of our ancestors. 

The climate of the Coast of Africa is far less hostile tor the 
African of this country than were the seaboard of South 
America, or " stern New England's rockbound Coast," or the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and the bank^ of the Mississippi, 
to the pioneer whites; while the vast and rich interior of 
Africa is as healthy as any country on the globe. 

The natives to bo encountered are no such race of heroic 
warriors as those who, for over two centuries, have fought the 
whites for this continent, inch by inch over its length and 
breadth, and whom no effort can incorporate into the nation. 
The aborigines of Africa are capable of civilization, and there 
is no difference of race, color, or origin to be a bar to their be- 
coming added to and blended with the nation more or less as 
it extends. 

The soil, production^ and resources of Africa furnish the ma- 
terials for subsistence and for valuable commerce at once, ready 
at hand for immediate use, with no visible limit to their increase 
by art. 

The Government of the United States can subsidize the ship 
lines in aid of trade and commerce; while, by its defensive alli- 
ance, it will insure to the nation in its infancy and weakness 
an absolute safety from all foreign interference with its inde- 
pendence and rights. 

The beginning can be made now. There are at least 100,000 
here now fit to be pioneers, hunters, settlers, farmers, mer- 
chants, &c. Were an appreciable number of these to go, they 
would blaze the way ; would lay forever thp bugbear ghost of 
danger and of strangeness; would invite yet larger numbers to 
follow; and, beginning with a thread, they would in time 
draw up the cable. 

The wealth and the continent are there, the emigrants are 
here; and this is but the reproduction of the history of our 
own land and of its white race. The African claims equality 
witn the white in all that constitutes a man. He says that 
be, too, can do '<all that doth become 'a man.' '' Here, then, 
in\nA golden opportunity to show it. 
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The only point in donbt is whether the Africao has the need- 
ful pluck and energy; whether he will recognize his destiny, 
will be equal to the occasion, will rise to its level, will consent 
to the work, will accept the task of preparation, and the dan- 
gers and hardships of its accomplishment ; whether he will 
leave the flesh-pots of Egypt for the sovereignty of Canaan; 
whether he will, or can, appreciate the greatness of his future, 
and resolve to enter tfhe promised land and on the work before 
him; whether he will make these purposes the great aim and 
object of his life; and whether, ultimately leading the^way, 
he will draw after him the scattered fragments of his race now 
on this side of the Atlantic, who will in time be, like him, pressed 
upon and overlaid by the advancing swell of the white peoples; 
whether it is in him to lift his eyes from the scjuare inch of the 
present, and to look abroad at the vast space and glorious prom- 
ise within the limits of its horizon, and to realize the boundless 
expanse beyond his actual vision, but no less real and visible 
to calm and practical minds. 

We do, in all sincerity, believe that the great Ruler of nature 
and of nations has thus marked out the course and mission of 
the African race on this continent. That for this He suffered 
them to be brought here, and permitted their slavery to exist, 
as the protecting matrix of the race. For this He allowed 
their bonds to be shattered by emancipation, when the ends of 
slavery had been accomplished. For this He offers to the 
African the noblest opportunity for every requisite training, 
with the intent that he shall return to his native home an en- 
lightened, educated, civilized Christian, equal in mind and 
morals, as he is physically, to the task of building up and of 
maintaining a republic in Africa — the daughter ana rival of 
our own — peopled and ruled by Africans only; strong, to com- 
mand safety and success; just, to secure confidence and re- 
spect ; which shall diffuse itself over that continent, and redeem 
it to light, and life, and humanity. For this he has hedged 
in the way of the African by barriers and diflculties which 
he can neither surmount nor escape from by any other course. 

Let every man who has brains, or one particle of philan- 
thropy in his soul, lay aside his prejudices, and brmg to thie 
consideration of this momentous subject his best thoughts, 
and his ripest knowledge. Let him lay aside, especially, all 
the prejudices of race, and color, and all the feeling of past 
wrongs, and bring to the great problem of the African in this 
country a sublime purpose, bent on the best interest of his 
species. Let him act as a man dealing with men — with men 
who have a place in the world, and who must leave their im- 
press on the history of mankind. Let him remember that 
we must either work with, or else succumb to, the stern logic 
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of facts and natural law. Let him, above all, look to that 
Divine Providence for guidance, without whose aid the schemes 
of men are as certain to fail as those of mice, and are, more- 
over, infinitely more fearful in their failure. 

Should, however, the African or colored American refuse to 
adopt these views — should he resolve to stay and make the 
attempt to become part and parcel of this concrete nationalty, 
as does the European immigrants — yet with all his confidence 
of success, he must admit the possibility (however remote) of 
failure in such a contest. Would it not then be wise in him — and 
is it not the duty of his leaders and advisers to urge it upon 
him — to put out an anchor to windward, by providing a refuge, 
a place of retreat on the shores of Africa -a settlement or nation 
suflSciently extended and confirmed, to be able-to receive him 
and his into a place of his own — ah independent Kepublic of 
his own color, in the event of his breaking down here — or 
should the pressure here prove so great as to render his longer 
stay doubtful, or dangerous, disastrous, or at least not hopeful? 

To this end encouragement should be given to as many 
as may now desire to better themselves, and will go as pio- 
neers — who, beginning with Liberia in its present status, may 
expand it to a wider empire, besides securing their own fame 
and fortune. 

Is the race incapable of producing a Columbus, a Vasca or 
a Cabot, a Raleigh or John Smith, a Barth or Livingstone, a 
Clarke, a Boone or a Carson ? 

Surely among the 5,000,000, aspiring to equality and sov- 
reignty here, there must be many who yearn for better things — 
who can recognize the open way to them — who have the cour- 
age, the intelligence, the manhood of the enterprise to appreciate 
and avail themselves of the opening, and to make this begin- 
ning. So that should the result here, by any possibility, be ad- 
verse to the hopes of the African, he may have ready a home to 
fall back upon, where all that is reasonable in these hopes can be 
certainly realised beyond all danger of disappointment, where 
he and his can become what they cannot (even if unopposed) un- 
der Llie overshadowing rivalry and competition of a more power- 
ful people, from whom they cannot cease to be different, save by 
the sacrifice of their own identity, or existence — a home where 
the African as such can do his own devoir in the list of life — can 
inscribe in letters of light his own page on the world's record — 
can give to the negro race a name, and a renown which will 
be all its own, and which will win for it the blessings, and com- 
mand the respect of mankind. 

Strange and curious would it be to the thinker of future cen- 
turies, if a negro nation, taking note of the defects and of the 
sources ot weakness and failure in our Government, were to steer 
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doar of thoso danger&-^nd taking up, as Liberia has, the vexed 
exporimont of popular self-goverument, were to be the one 
people, in all the history of nations, who carried it on to sao- 
cuMH, and solved the problem of the feasibility of a permanent 
and true Bopublic, which never degenerated into anarchy, 
monarchy, or oligarchy. 

Yet the prospect for Liberia becoming a continental power 
and depositary of human freedom is far brighter, apparently, 
than was that of those '^oolonies" in the first half century of 
their settlement, (leaving out any supposed disparity in the 
races.) So let this Eepublio be sustained and extended, and 
thus give to liberty the benefit of two, instead of bat one, ex- 
porimoutal test. ^ 

MISSION WOBK IN WB8T AFSIOA. 

TVe have boon deeply interested in the perusal of an article 
hoadod "Rocolloctions of Mission Work in Africa," published 
in the United Presbyterian Magazine^ of Edinburgh, for July. 
The writer, James Irvine Esq., is one of the princely merchants 
of Jjiverpool, who, by the influence of a Christian commercial 
iutorcourso with the people of West Africa, are doing bo much 
to promote civilisation in that country. Mr. Irvine, we learn, 
has resided on the Coast, and writes, therefore, from an intelli- 
gent oxperionoo. 

Lot mo briolly describe the daily work of the missionary. 
In a land not yet favored by the electric telegraph and the 
morning newspaper, and in a country where it is daylight 
from 8ix in the morning till six in the evening all the year 
round, things move on with wonderful regularity and seeming 
oaso; and so it is with the daily life of the missionary, unless 
somo groat quostion bo afoot, some life to be saved, nsked by 
*Mnan's inhumanity to man«'* or some twin to be rescued fh>m 
the oruol death to which it has been doomed by its own mother, 
or unless one or other of the European agents have to be 
nursed by thoso nobio ladies who to their regular duties add 
otWn the oare of the Englishman when he most needs care; 
unless one or more suoh duty have disturbed the missionary, 
the oven tenor of his way is rarelx broken. He rises at six; 
he breakfasts at half-past seven; he has family prayers, sur- 
rounded by tVom six to twenty children, some of them not 
seldom picked literally tVom the ashes, to be reared ihereafler 
with parental care: he gws to school to teach in the fore- 
ttOOUi or he visits the uacivos in their houses, never leaving 
Wtthoui speaking a word for the Master whom he serves, the 
Vl^UMr whom he adores* He dines at one. The afternoon is 
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rarely given to rest; it is consumed by some duty imperatively 
demanding attention, not necessarily of a ministerial character, 
es it may be one of the natives wants some trade dispute settled, 
•or some directions required to be given for the due protection 
of his own dwelling from the innumerable causes which so 
rapidly destroy everything animate or inanimate. He has tci 
•at five, seldom alone, for his countrymen generally find the't 
steps leading them in that direction after their business visit. 
in town. He has family prayers again at eight, and all are in 
bed by half-past nine.' And so runs the tale of their lives. 
Does it sound smooth and uneventful? It may, and it may be 
unnoticed by the world, uncared for and unprayed for by our- 
selves, but a missionary's life is the grandest thing out of 
heaven. 

Let us look just for a moment at what our missionaries have 
done in the short space of a quarter of a century ; and in doing 
80, let me give also due praise to commerce, which in every- 
thing, except dispensing the curse of rum over the length and 
breadth of the land, has been a great power on the side of — 
I will not say righteousness, but I will say, on the side of civi- 
lization. It is too much the custom to claim the progress of 
such a place as Old Calabar to the powers of. commerce. I 
admit that it has been a great help to progress, but I distinctly 
claim the credit for the missionary, his teaching, and above all 
his life. Twenty-five years ago Old Calabar, still reeking with 
the pollutions of the foreign slave-trade, was literally the home 
of every unclean power in man and in nature. Now, it is not 
a paradise, it is many generations removed from both perfect 
light and perfect liberty; but compared with what it was then, 
and compared with other stations where commerce has been, 
but where the missionary has not, it is civilization itself Let 
me notice a few details; and in doing so, need I go beyond 
the simple mention of the fact that- the Bible is now printed 
and sold for a small sum, which all can pay, to prove that every 
farthing of money given, every des^r precious life laid down 
for Christ, has not been done in vain? Then, although I can- 
not name conversions in thousands, they can be named in hun- 
dreds, many already having crossed the flood, while others 
are left to bear their testimony for a little longer, and bearing 
it nobly in spite of oppositions, of fines, and of the loss of posi- 
tion. I could tell you of a splendid character — the chief of 
the whole country — leading a blameless life, and while weak 
in himself, strong in God, and able to resist. I should then 
have to mention, after his succession to power, a deplorable 
fall, to be used henceforward as a text for the opponents of 
missions; and I would wind up my story of his death at an 
early age with " Christ, nothing but Christ," on his lips. Is this 
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nothing, ye opponent? is this nothing, ye wavering? I tell 
you this is the power breaking the head of the serpent; and 
it is for this the missionary has lived and has died, and in this 
has reaped his reward. I conld from my own knowledge mul- 
tiply such brief life histories. I could speak of one but recently 
dead, when away from his master at the oil fairs, collecting a 
small congregation around him every night for prayer, and 
every Sunday for service. I could epeak of another, still alive, 
whose trials and whose triumphs are of the noblest, and who, 
afraid of the temptation of power and social distinctions to 
which he is entitled by birth, has relinquished all, and is con- 
tent to lead a quiet, unobtrusive career. 

Before concluding, I would just like to mention where I 
think an improvement might be made in the manner of conduct- 
ing our mission operations. I believe, if we could get artisans; 
say bri<;kn[xakers, joiners, builders, and so on, whose piety is 
beyond a doubt, to dedicate themselves to the task of teaching 
the people in these trades, and whose work would go hand in 
hand with the teacher and the preacher, a great help would be 
given to the higher walk of the missionary. 



From the New Tork Erangellst 

AHCnSKt EtfilOPIAltS AKD THEIB 8CATTEBEB BSSOSHSAIITS. 

BY REV. WILLIAM WALKER. 

How much our missionaries are doing to promote geographi* 
cal discovery, to give to civilized nations a better knowledge 
of distant parts of' the earth, is testified by the liabors of Living- 
stone and other heroic explorers, many of whom have died on 
the field. Not less have missionaries done to introduce the 
Scriptures into all the languages of the earth, and thus scatter 
everywhere the seed of a true civilization. Still fVirtber, mission- 
aries reduce to form barbarous languages, and by their philo* 
logical inquiries trace the migration of ancient nations, as may 
be seen by the following from one who was lately a mission- 
ary in Africa. — 'Ed. Evan. 

The Ethiopians of the Scriptures are scattered from their 
ancient dwelling places, some to the southwest and west, to 
the Gold Coast and to Cape de Verde. Others from Southern 
Arabia crossed the Straits of Babelmandel, passed through the 
Lake Seeions of Central Airica, and peopled all the southern 
part of that great peninsula. Do you ask the indications of 
these lines of migration ? Language. The dividing line be- 
tween the two great families of language begins at the Gam- 
eroons mountain in the Gulf of Guinea, extending east to the 
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Indian Ocean, on about the 5th degree of north latitude. Be- 
tween these languages there are no discovered affinities, either 
in the sounds of words or in grammatical structure. But we 
infer that they are all of the same race, because there is no 
more diversity in physical appearance than you will find in 
families and individuals in the same tribe. There is five times 
the difference between the Duala language in Cameroons, and 
the Epik in Old Calabar, fifty miles west, that there is between 
the Duala on the Gulf of Guinea and the Zulu Kapir on the 
Indian Ocean, twenty-five hundred miles distant. 

Hence the importance of a uniform alphabet, so that when 
these Southern dialects shall be written, one tribe may avail 
itself of the literature of another. 

The governments of the Ethiopians are generally tribal, with 
a King, or headman, and the old men, or heads of families, for 
a council. The exceptions are a few kingdoms on the Gold 
Coast and in Southern Africa; and in those kingdoms the 
monarch rules in blood. 

The religion of Africa is fetishism, or witchcraft, or more 
familiarly, spiritualism. All sickness and death is from the 
influence of spirits of evil, or spirits of the wicked dead. The 
spirits of the good are quiet in their graves. And there are 
in every community those who communicate with and com- 
mand these spirits of evil, and send them on errands of death. 
The spirit sent on a message of death takes the spirit out of 
a man in the night, (for there as well as here the spirits will 
not operate in the light,) takes it to a lone place, beats and 
lacerates it; and when the spirit returns again to the body, 
the person awakes with the same bruises and lacerations that 
the spirit endured ; and there is the commencement of a sick- 
ness unto death. 

And this is only one of the numberless modes in which this 
inyemba, or witchcraft, operates. And the witch when found 
is punished by drowning, by burning, and by every torture 
that fierce fanaticism can invent. ''The dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty." 

A cruel and stupid people, some will say. Yes; all super- 
stition is cruel, and all sin is stupid. But this no more than 
other forms, and therefore the pen of inspiration has made the 
terms sinner and fool synonymous. But aside from these super- 
stitions, we find the people neither cruel nor stupid. 

There are some standards, by which it is considered proper 
to measure the intellects of men. The one oftenest resorted 
to, and perhaps the most accurate, is the language spoken by 
a people. Philologists tell us that the grammatical structure 
of^the Greek language, especially its syntax, indicates the art, 
the philosophy, and the poetry of the old Greek. They tell us 
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that the structure of the Latin language, if their history were 
forgotten, would tell us of the Bomans who conquered a uni- 
▼orsal empire, and have given to the civilized world the founda- 
tion of its jurisprudence. 

Measuring the tribes on the Equator, and two hundred miles 
north and south, by the same standard, we find that they have 
intellect — not the Greek, not the Koman, nor yet the English j 
because they are a different race, and living in a dil^rent 
climate. But how describe it in a few words? 

The nouns are classified, partly by the formation of the plurals, 
which are formed on the initial syllables of the words. 

But the classes of nouns are specially distinguished hy the 
use of qualifying words ; as adjectives, adjective pronouns, 
and pronouns. And in the use of pronouns and adjective pro- 
nouns the alliteral or euphonic concord prevails to a very re- 
markable extent. All qualifying words agree with the nouns in 
number. But there is no gender in the language except by the 
use of the terms man and woman. The pronoun has no gender, 
neither does any inconvenience arise from this deficiency. 

The Mpongwe verb has as many conjugations as the Hebrew, 
with about the same varying significations. The moods are 
not diiferent from the English. It has nine tenses, formed by 
changes on the initial or final syllables, or on both, or by aux- 
iliary verbs. 

Every word ends with a vowel sound, and the consequence 
is a language as smooth as the .Italian. 

And our popular and scientific writers many of them tell ns 
that the languages of these barbarians are so meager that they 
cannot converse without the assistance of manual signs. They 
tell us that their nouns have no number, and their verbs have 
no conjugations, moods, or tenses. Moreover, they add, "it is 
a shame for the missionaries to travesty the word-of Grod, the 
visions of Isaiah, and the logic of Paul, into a language that can- 
n/)t make known the commonest want, or express the simplest 
ideas of that very simple people." 

But they are safe; because the ignorance of th^ people who 
read, is as profound as of those who write. 

If any one ask whence came this language? we'reply, no one 
can tell with confidence. Perhaps in the ftitare, when many 
^alects have been learned and written, philologists' May tMce 
it to the rivers of Ethiopia, to the anciient kittgdoui of "Mtf#e. 
They will be traced to some Cottmon sotirce,t]A>agh tbftt Botaroe 
be never located. 

The langnagiBiskept in its prdBentpetfeotlotilyy'beiiitf ftpt^jM 
with a corir^ctkiess to wliioh WAeddom'Attaitfift'fepeiiKiDg^the 
Bnelish. The laiBtakes'^ ' li i'>itt:t(l«idttlgt^Mt(ilon ^"^plus 
without obrrebtton. "A ay ^IH^IttMMg 
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the people, it ia conferred by commoa consent on the person 



who speaks their lao^utkge with the greatest eloquence and 
parity, and can use thoir proverbs at will. And here is esthetic 
culture. Here is human thought expressed in human language, 
and no barbarous jargon; no poverty stricken vocabolary of 
mony syllables; language meeting all the present wants of the 
people, with poasibiiities for all coming requirements. 

But the people live within the tropics, where every want is 

easily supplied. The consequence is tbat indolence is the rule, 

and diligenc^ the exception. The vegetable kingdom in its 

rankness has overmastered humanity, and left the people far 

' la the rear of those inhabiting more temperate climes. 



From the Metliodlst. 
AKEBIOAB HETHODISX IIT WEST AFBIGA. 

The oldest mission in connection with the Methodist Epie- 
copal Church of the United States is that in West Africa. 

In the first emigration of colored people from this country, 
which sailed from New York in the ship Elizabeth, in February, 
1820, to found tbe colony of Liberia, were a large number of 
Methodists. And Elijah Johnson, one of the emigrants, a local 
Methodist preacher, became the leader and saviour of tbe colo- 
ny, when in its early struggles its existence was imperiled. 
He was the bulwark of the Uepublic in embryo. He ended a 
course of protracted and energetic labor at his work at an in- 
terior mission station in 1849, leaving a sou, who, having in- 
herited his talents, has taken a prominent part in the affairs 
oftheEopnblic. He has hoen several times Secretary of State, 
and is now one of tbe Professors in Liberia College. 

Although for several years afler tbe founding of the colony, 
the Methodists assembled regularly for worship and made ef- 
forts for imparting the light of the gospel to toe surrounding 
heathen, no regular mission was estabfished in tbat country 
ODtU 1833, when Melville B. Cox, that great pioneer of Ameri- 
can Methodist Missions, arrived in Monrovia, under commission 
from tbe Missionary Soc^pty of the M. £. Church, to found a 
tnieaion in that conn try. 

Ooz labored with unremitting zeal and faithfulness, preach- 
in' and teaching incessantly, nntil nature, exhausted by the 
debilitating influence of an unhealthy climate, gave way, but 
not before he had laid the foundation of the Metnodist system 
an that Coast, a system which hitherto has produced some of 
"le brightest inteneots in Liberia. No community of any race 
r natioD of the aame size, and with no greater advantages, 
otfh show a more striking array of talent, ability and culture, 
I tbau is exhibited in the history of such men as Mijah Johnson, 
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Francis Burns, Beverly E. Wilson, John W. Eoberts, Dr. James 
M. Moore, Charles A. Pitman, a native African, Samuel Bene- 
dict, Stephen A. Benson, H. W. Dennis, and J. J. Boberts, who 
has been six times elected President of Liberia — ^men who not 
only grace the annals of West African Methodism, but who 
would have made their mark in any part of the world. 

These we must regard as the pledges and proofs of futare 
success. They took a leading part in shaping that Christian 
Commonwealth on that far off and benighted Coast, which has 
received recognition from the leading nations of the earth. 
Many of these men have pasfeed away ; those who yet live are 
experiencing the infirmities of years. But we are gratified to 
learn that they will leave successors behind who are eager to 
take up the work and push it forward among the countless 
tribes of the interior. Their children have openings and 
facilities for advancing the work which they never enjoyed. 
The entire extinction of the trans-atlantic slave-trade has intro- 
duced a new feature into the social and commercial life of the 
West African tribes for hundreds of miles back. They are now 
ready and anxious to receive the light of the gospel ; and we 
hold that the dying charge of Cox, ever to be remembered, as 
well as our success in the past makes it imperative upon the 
M. E. Church to respond as far and as fast as possible' to the 
urgent calls wafted to us on every breeze from those interesting 
regions. American Methodism, with its aggressive machinery 
already located on that Coast, has its share to perform in the 
great work which is to reclaim those forest-clad mountains, 
and those fiowory fields, and to cool with refreshing rills from 
the river of life those spiritual deserts — 

"Where Aftric's sunny fountains 
BoU down their golden sand." 



APBICAN EXPLOKATION-A NEW EXFEDITIOH. 

The full exploration of Africa is only a question of time» 
Long delayed, and only partially accomplished as yet, it is 
sure to come. There is a certain class of minds for which it» 
unsolved mysteries possess an irresistible charm, and there ia « 
another class of minds not so much bent on solving mysteries 
as on laboring to elevate a degraded race, and these two classes 
are really, however unintentionally, acting in concert. There 
are men in whom individually both thef^e two classes are rep^ 
resented, and this was conspicuously the case in the great 
pioneer of African exploration — Dr. Livingstone. 

The work will be accomplished. There is no doubt of that.. 
An unknown continent sends abroad its challenge to adventu- 
rous spirits, and it will be taken up. Commerce and Science 
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too will be allioB in the work. The interests of both are in 
this matter coincident, and fast on their track (if, as in the 
case of Livingsto«e, he does not precede them) will follow 
the Christian missionary. But how soon will this result — in 
any case destined ultimately to be reached — come? 

It seems like romance, even after all that Dr. Livingstone 
has achieved, to read of the latest project for African explora- 
tion. A vast continent is to be conquered for science and civ- 
ilization. Its resources, as we learn more and more of them, 
are found to be grand and extensive. Lakes which are as 
magnificent as our own, rivers which are capable of being 
made the channels of a vast commerce, fertility of soil and 
beauty of landscape, which as described to us seem rather ideal 
than actual. — ail this we are assured of already, and our curi- 
osity only rendered more inquisitive by what we know. But 
to accomplish the task from which so many have shrunk, and 
in which so many noble spirits have fallen, we have — not na- 
tional expeditions, not explorers fitted out and sustained at 
national expense, or the expense of learned and wealthy socie- 
ties — but a combination, representing the journalistic enter- 
prise of two natfons separated by the ocean, a combination 
which asks no favors of the State, calls for no general contri- 
butions, but assumes to itself the whole burden, and of course 
the whole glory, of an enterprise that can scarcely fail to make 
its mark upon the world's history. 

The facts of the case are stated in the ** London Daily Tele- 
graph" of July 4th, a journal which claims to have the widest 
circulation of any paper in London. It says: 

" We are in a position this morning to announce that arrange- 
ments have been concluded between the proprietors of * The 
Daily Telegraph' and Mr. Bennett, proprietor of *The New 
York Herald,' under which an expedition will at once be dis- 
patched to Africa with the object of investigating and report- 
ing upon the haunts of the slave-traders; of pursuing to fulfil- 
ment the magnificent discoveries of the great explorer, Dr. 
Livingstone, and of completing, if possible, the remaining 
problems of Central African geography. This expedition has 
been undertaken by, and will be under the sole command of, 
Henry M. Stanley, whose successful journey in search of Liv- 
ingstone, and upon the suggestion and at the charge of the 
proprietor of *The New York Herald,' was the means of suc- 
coring the illustrious traveller, and secured to science the fruit 
of his researches, while it enabled our distinguished country- 
man to prosecute his latest investigations. Mr. Stanley will in 
a short time leave England fully equipped with boats, arms^ 
stores, and all the provision necessary for a thorough and pro- 
tracted African expedition. Commissioned by * The Daily Tele- 
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graph' and *Tbe New York Herald' in concert, he will repre- 
sent the two nations whoso common interest in the regeneration 
of Africa was so well illustrated when the lost Englislj explor- 
er was rediscovered by the energetic American carrespoudent. 
In that memorable journey Mr.Stanley displayed the best quali- 
ties of an African traveller; and with no inconsiderable resour- 
ces at his disposal to reinforce his own complete acquaintance 
with the conditions of African travel, it may bo hoped that 
very important results will accrue from this undertaking to 
the advantage of science, humanity, and civilization.'* 

The enterprise will not merely be creditable to the two jour- 
nals, by which in concert it is undertaken, but it will conimand 
the respect and confidence so well earned by what Mr. Stanley 
has accomplished under the */New York Herald." The world 
will bo curious to know not only how ah enterprise of this 
kind will succeed, but what it can accomplish in the interests 
of science and humanity. Africa only waits to become known, 
to invite to itself the commercial and industrial enterprise of 
various nations. Its native products, its«vast extent, its won- 
derful capabilities of production, wiZI all combine to make it a 
field which the competitive enterprise of the world will eager- 
ly seek. The horrible slave-trade of the East Coast, which, we 
regret to say, still continues, notwithstanding earnest and well- 
meant efforts to suppress it, cannot long survive when a profit- 
able and at the same time legitimate commerce is established 
alonir the line of the African Coast. The hope which, living 
and dying, Dr. Livingstone cherished above all the credit ot* 
his discoveries, must be realized. Christian missions must 
press into the heart of the Continent, keeping pace, to say the 
least, with secular enterprise, and thus secular forces and aims 
will be made to harmonize and co-operate with the great Chris- 
tian project of African regeneration. 

Little probably did Capt. Cook, when he was exploring the 
hitherto unknown islands of the Pacific, imagine to what re- 
sults his labors would indirectly and ultimately lead. Africa may 
be explored by men who scarcely appreciate the lofty aims of 
Livingstone, but past experience warrants the anticipation that 
indirectly at least they will be casting up a highway for the 
Gospel. While therefore we praise the energy and the adven- 
reus spirit that would unveil the mysterj'of a greats continent^ 
we hail these as the co-opei-ative forces which are included in 
the providential scheme for the redemption of a benighted race. 
The enterprise of the "New York Herald'' and of the "Lon- 
don Telegraph " will be appreciated, as well as the daring and 
aagacions energy of Mr. Stanley, and not thonsands merely, 
but millions, will wait, anxious to hear what such enterprise 
and energy can accomplish. — New York Evangelist. 
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CAPTUSE OF A SLAVE SHIP. 

The Natal Mercury^ of April 25, gives the following account 
of the capture of a slaver on the coast of Madagascar, and the 
arrival of the liberated slaves at Natal: — 

"The liberated slaves who arrived in the Eoyal Mail steam- 
ship Kafir were taken by Her Majesty's ship Daphne, 5 guns, 
commander C. E. Foot. The Daphne was cruising off Boyama 
Bay, northwest Coast of Madagascar, on March 13, when, at 
three in the afternoon, a suspicious dhow was described from 
the mast-head. Sail was made, and after an hour's chase it be- 
Cftme evident that the native craft was running for the land. 
ISo attention was paid to three blank charges from a 68-pounder ; 
tjie Daphne increased her speed, and at 6.15 she ran alongside 
her prize. She was found to be crowded with slaves, and 
lieutenant Henderson, with an armed boat's crew, took charge. 
Two hundred and twenty-five slaves, many suffering from 
dysentery, were starving in the hold, and had to be lifted out 
and at once served vith water. These unfortunate wretches 
were shipped at the Umpizo river, a few miles south of the town 
of Mozambique, and were started for Madagascar with only 
two day's provisions on board. Light winds and calms pro- 
longed the voyage to eight days, so that the miseries endured 
are indescribable. Many of the women and children were so 
emaciated by want and cramped in their limbs as to be un- 
able to stand upright. Every care was taken of the slaves — 
who are all Makuas from the Coast between Mozambique and 
Angoxa — on board the Daphue, and on the 14th the Daphne 
proceeded to Mozambique to land them in charge of the Union 
Company's agent, under an arrangement made some months 
a»go. But the acting agent for the company was indisposed 
to take any responsibility on his shoulders, and Captain Foot 
was obliged reluctantly, after filling up water and coal, to sail 
with all the slaves on board, and pick up his boats left to guard 
the north west. coast of Madagascar before returning to Zanzi- 
bar. Misfortunes follow one another, for on the afternoon of 
the Daphno*s departure a cyclone was encountered, the vortex 
of which was passed through at 8.30 p. m. A quartermaster was 
swept overboard and drowned, and the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate slaves were, of course, greatly increased by frightful 
weather and long exposure. Though every care was taken of 
the sick and feeble, dysentery carried off victims daily, until 
the 28th, when Zanzibar was reached. The slaves were at once 
taken in charge by Captain Prideaux, Her Majesty's Consul- 
General, who allotted to both the English and French missions 
as many of the poor children as they were able to receive. 
Many still remain under the medical charge of Dr. Kobb, and 
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Captain Elton selected those who were in the best health to 
begin life anew in the colony of Natal. The Maknas are high- 
ly prized as domeatic slaves at Zanzibar, being considered a 
hard-working and faithful race. All are happy and contented, 
and fuUy understand their future lot, which has been carefully 
explained in their own language to them." 



LIBERIAH COKICZBOE. 

The interest long taken by this commnnity in the affairs of 
Liberia attaches some interest to recent remarks of the Ifew 
York Vommercial on the trade transacted with that Coast, and 
general commerce participates in the progress ascribed to this 
special fiold. The Commercial Bays that the trade in palm-oil 
has declined, owing to the introduction of petroleum. The 
proBperity of the coTonists in growing coffee, raising sugar and 
ginger has made these important items of commerce, and 
Jeaae Sharp makes two hundred casks of sugar annually, 
and last year shipped more than half of it to this country. 
The 105 sold in New York brought 86,101 and netted $1,072, 
after paying 81,356 duty, freight and insurance. The coffee, 
equal to Mocha, brought $ 1 1,000 gold for half the whole crop ; 
and though the cultivation of ginger commenced but three 
yeara ago, $15,000 worth will be marketed this year, at II 
cents per pound. The Liberians own some fifty vessels, and 
lately built two in this country for $11,000 and $15,000 each, 
and bought two others. Five cargoes are received annually 
in New York. 

These facts show that there is an entrance for trade there 
now, and show too the need for improving it. England has 
steam lines skirtihg the whole Coast. The rapidly advancing 
exploration of the interior, of which Schweinfurth's travels 
gave so flattering an account, intimates that at no remote day 
the interior will draw more from and sell more to the Coast. 
This can but assist the Liberiana, whose progress as marked 
in these facts ia quite as great as their iriends here anticipated. 
If in twenty yeara of former hostility they have r^aohed sadh 
capacity and attained to auch exports as New York' alone 
registers; if they already buy and build vessels hero with the 
produceof their own soil, their development must bo more rapid 
and their business more considerable. They may very well be 
used to distribute the manufactures of this country, and bene- 
fitted by supplying our demand for coffee, indigo, j " 
other tropical products. — Philadelphia U. 8. Oaz 
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OPIHIOH OF A BOnTE CABOLUnAH. 
Wo copy the following letter from the Torkville (S. C) 
Enquirer, written by Solomon Hill, a colored man, who went 
from TorkCoanty, South Carolina, to Liberia in 1871 : • 

" I have made one crop, and am nearly done planting another, 
snd I know if a person will half work, he can make a good 
living in Liberia. I raised, lastyear, rice, potatoes, and caesada, 
of wnich I had an abundance for my own use and a quantity 
for sale. I sold over 100 kroos of sweet potatoes, fifty kroos 
of cassada and fifty kroos of rice. Potatoes are worth 25 cents 
per kroo; cassada, 18 cents, and rice, half cleaned, $1. My 
corn is now matured. I have sown a large crop of rice. I have 
made good corn here with no other work than the labor of 
planting. Of ginger^ which is a staple product, I have this 
year planted fifty pounds. June Moore has planted over 100 
pounds, which is sufficient for one acre, and will yield 1,000 
pounds of dried ginger, worth in this market ten cents per 
pound. I have an orchard of 2,000 coffee trees. Sixty of my 
trees, planted in 1872, are bearing, and are now laden with 
coffee. June Moore has 1,800 trees, Joe Watson 800, Scott 
Mason 1,000, and nearly all of our colony are engaged in coffee- 
raising. Coffee is worth iiere 18 cents in gold, 20 cents in 
United States greenbacks, and 22 cents in currency of Liberia. 
I am better satisfied than I ever was since emancipation, and 
am worth more than ever before. I have three good frame 
houses with shingle roofs, and a neat board paling around my lot. 
The timber in use here bears a strong resemblance to brimstone 
as to color and grain, and consequently has the appropriate 
name of brimstone wood. Wild game is plentiful, including 
the ordinary cow, sea cow, deer, squirrels, &C. 



COOKASBIX Airs MAaSALA.* 

This volume is an account of the two military expeditions 
Bent by the British Government into Africa respectively 
against the Abyssinians and Hagdala, in 1868, and more 
recently against the Ashantees and Coomassie, both of which 
ICr. Stanley accompanied, and of the events of which he was 
an eye-witness. Nor does the author confine himself to de- 
tailed descriptions of the movements of the expedidonary 

• CototiMH «HP MianiU ; The Blorj of Two British Oampaigns In Africa. By Henry 
[ H. BUdIg;, Auihot of - How 1 Found LlvlnBstona." With nmnorous lIlmtratEona from 
•|*by Hel(aDPtior(ftiwc!al artist Id AsliiDtee of the" llJuetrnledLoiKlQu News") 
- - ■ ,g niapi. Now York ; Harper * Bcotliers. Pp. 610. 
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forces, and the difflcultieB they enconntei-ed, the mietakea they 
committed, and the energy they displayed ; bat he presents 
much information of the countries traversed, the .tribes of Da- 
tives epcountered, and of many obvious matters pertainiDg to 
the climate, scenery, and aboriginal customs and manners. 

Coomassie was a town insulated by a swamp. A thick, 
jnngly forest — ao dense that the sun seldom pierced the foli- 
age; 80 sickly that the strongest foil victims to the malaria it 
cherished — surrounded it to a depth of one hundred and forty 
miles seaward, many hundred miles east, and as many more west, 
and one hundred miles noilh. Through this forest and swamp 
the British army had to march one hundred and forty miles, 
. leaving numbers behind, sick ot fever and dysentery. Five 
days' hard fighting ended the march, and Coomassie was 
at the mercy of the conqaerors to sack and burn to the 
ground. When this work was done, the commander of the 
force was compelled to march the soldiers back again to the 
sea, to save the remnant from perishing by flood and disease. 

Mr. Stanley has but little sympathy of any kind, physioid 
or religious, for the natives of Africa. In showing the diffl^ 
culties which the Commanding General encountered in con- 
Btnicting a road into the Ashantoe country, caused largely by 
tiiB epidemic desertion of the Fantee laborers, he proposes, 
with cool inhumanity, that the British Government, instead 
of sending out traction engines ^nd railways, "should send 
five hundred sets of slave chains, and bind these ranawaya 
into gunga of fifties, controlled by a non-commissioned officer 
with a long whip." This brutal policy, be thinks, "would 
settle the transport and labor question;" and when the war 
should be ended, "the British Government might eompenaate 
the people for the annoyance of being collared with iron t 
and apologize to them for the extreme measure thoy v 
compelled to resort to." 

Mr. Stanley furnishes the following account of Liberia: 
"We steamed by Liberia's low wooded shores without the 
chance to observe how the sable Eopublic flouriehea by n par- 
sonal view of things. * * * Off Cape Palmas I bad Uw 
pleasure of seeing one of the Liberia ' Honomblee,' who intCD- 
dnced himself to me as the Honorable J— -— - 
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'I waa born id old V , sir; a good old State, sir. I was 

named after J M , sir. Ton may have beard of him, 

sir; the Chief Jastice, sir. I have besD here eeventeen years, 
Bir; and we are improving little by little. There is a gromiB- 
ing future, sir. Oh, yeH,'air; I do not feel discouraged at all,' 
sir; rather have I — have we all — cause to regard tha-prospects 
of Liberia as very hopeful, sir. If you were to stop here a 
week, sir, I should feel honored by your making my poor 
house your home, sir. Gfood day, sir. A pleasant voyage to 
you, sir.' And thg pleasant-faced, simple-hearted old gentle- 
man evanished into bis canoe, in which he was rowed ashore 
by a parcel of naked Kru boys. 

"This Cape Palmas is said to be the most healthy place on 
the West Coast of Aifrica, and looking at its position, exposed 
to the healthy winds of the Atlantic, it does not want much 
exercise of reason to be informed of its salubrity. The high- 
est point in the Cape is seventy-five feet above the sea, and 
five substantial houses occnpy the commanding sites — a grace- 
ful clump or two of palms adding beauty and life to the little 
rocky peninsula. The colony have called their town Harper, 
as a tribute to Mr, E. Q. Harper, of Baltimore, who has dis- 
tinguiabed. himself in the cause of the poor Africans, and 
have erected a capital lightbouse; but, as the 'Monrovia' 
srtruck a reef or rock five hundred fathoms off the extremity of 
the Cape, the passage on a dark night by this is not without 
its dangers." 
■ Magdala was a town planted on the top of a mountain, 
about ten thousand feet above sea-level, amid gigantic mouo- 
iteiDB piled one upon another, grouped together in immense 
^-gatherings, profound abysses lying between, two thousand, 
'"three thousand, and even four thousand feet deep — a region 
of indeacribable wildness and grandeur. It was an almost 
Impregnable stronghold, situated four hundred miles from the 
point 01 disembarkation; a strange, weird country, full of 
peaks and moantain», and ruggedness, lay between it and the 
The scenes whioh€ nked the march bristled with rooks 
snd crags; but they pOM' d the charm of novelty and pic- 
9auenes9, and the ooantry was one of the most healthy 
A battle waa fiifngbt; MAgdala wu 
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taken by assault, then fired, and utterly destroyed. The king 
committed suicide; the captives were released; and the con- 
querors returned to the sea, fiushed with uneqnaled success, 
having suffered the smallest loss that could possibly follow an 
invasion of a hostile country. 

The typography and paper of the book are faaltless^ and it 
is enriched with valuable maps and an abundance of spirited 
illustrations. 

DEATH Ot WILLIAM C. ALEXAVDEB, ESQ. 

William C. Alexander, Esq., the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, died suddenly in New York city, on 
Sunday evening, August 23d. Colonel Alexander was a lawyer 
by profession, but in the latter years of his life occupied the 
position of President of the Equitable Life Assurance Company^ 
of New York, to which he gave his time and fine business quali- 
fications, and which, under his administration, has been very 
successful. He was prominent in the politics of New Jersey, 
and was at one time a candidate for the office of Governor. 
He was a fluent, forcible speaker, an eloquent advocate, and a 
most agreeable, charming companion when in the midst of the 
circle of his intimate friends. Colonel Alexander ever proved 
himself a devoted and disinterested friend of the colored race, 
and at the time of his death was a Vice President of the 
American Colonization Society. 



[ Fob thb Anucur RxFOsnoiy. 

BAILKOADS IN LIBEBIA. 

I noticed in your Jaly issue an extended article upon » railroad in Liberia. 

It has been my fortune, for good or ill, to see much of Liberia, and it requires 

no very matured judgment to form a pretty correct estipaate of what are her 

most pressing wants. There are few places where a little practical common 

sense and a good deal of physical effort arct more likely to produce decided 

results than in Liberia, and nowhere under the sun will speculative expend!- 

tores be less likely to succeed. The 'matter of a railroad in Liberia was 

"sprung" by the late President Boye. He ventilated the- subject in hii 

inaugn add I was present at its delivery, and not a Liberian, whose 

yoi nc was worth a farthing, showed any indication that the 

Nl w him. All understood it to have been inserted for its 

(ihe outside world, intended to aid him (the President) 

i (kg effort to secure a foreign loan. 
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It would be a cause for deep and lasting regret if people should be induced 
to appropriate funds for a purpose so entirely visionary, at this time, as this 
railroad project would surely prove to be. 

It is not worth while to enter into details here. Take, however, Monrovia* 
the capital and largest town in Liberia, lying as it does at the mouth of a 
river with water communication terminating at Millsburg, twenty miles in- 
terior, the main river (St. Paul's) flanked on both sides by the largest coffee 
and sugar farms in Liberia. On all this route there is not to-day paying 
freight enough yearly, if all combined, to pay for the construction and keeping 
in repair of a single mile of railroad. Nor has it has ever been found profit- 
able enough to run regularly first-class sailboats for freight, much less to 
keep afloat a single steam launch. H. 



[Fob tn AntiCAX Repositobt. 
LIBEKIA. 

BY AN EXILE OF AFEIOA. 

Liberia! Liberia! my heart goes out for thee; 

No other where, the bon of Ham is really, truly, free ; 

No other where his manhood finds its perfect liberty. 

But in that land — that Canaan land beyond the swelling sea. 

To gain that land, that blessed land, I'd storm and tempest brave ; 

Then let me go to that far land across the ocean's wave. 

My Africa! my Africa! 'the birthright of my race. 

Oh! shall I ever live to see thy bright and sunny face? 

Long years of woe, of darkest woe, have left on thee their trace ; 

But years of future blessedness may all of it erase. 

And now a rainbow, bright with hope, even through my teard I see ; 

Liberia ! that prophetic arch is bending over thee. 

Like light-house on that ocean shore, that long benighted shore, 

Liberia, thy bright light shall be its safe guard evermore. 

By thee, thy absent children, heart- weary and foot-sore. 

Shall seek and find their home at last, with its wide open door : 

For body and for soul at last, a place of peace and rest. 

Beneath their fig-tree and their vine where none may them molest 

Dark years of sorrow and of shame, though called upon to know, 

Yet in their night God gave them light, and gladness gave for woe. 

He led them safely, surely, by a way they did not know ; 

Then, through their great deliverer, Christ, did them salvation show. 

By their bodies held in bondage their spirits were set free ; 

In the Redeemer preached to them, they found true liberty. 

So with this light within their souls, now gladly will they go 
To her who, for her exiled ones so long hath wept in woe. 
Yes, Africa! loved Africa! thy children yet will show. 
By rallying to thy rescue, now the duty that they owe. 
Unto their heritage, and home, and unto God who gave, 
To them alone that sun-bright land across the ocean's wave. 

Columbia, S. C, Ausiuat^ 1874. 
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THE HOK. WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, LL.D. 
BY THE BEY. JOHN MAOLEAN, D. D. 

In the death of this gentlemaa, which occurred on the eve* 
ning of the 23d of August last, the cause of African Coloni- 
sation lost an efficient friend and an eloquent advocate. Im- 
bibing from e^rly youth the sentiments of his eminent father, 
the late Eev. Dr> Archibald Alexander, in reference to this 
cause, he was ever ready to set forth, in terse yet fluent lan- 
guage, the claims of the American Coloniaation Society to the 
confidence and aid of all classes in our country. 

When a member of the Senate of New Jersey, he took an 
active part in securing the passage of a law granting one thou- 
sand dollars a year for five years to the New Jersey Coloniza- 
tion Society, to aid in sending emigrants to Liberia ; and his 
earnest and powerful appeals in behalf of the colored race 
awakened in the minds of his hearers the conviction that it 
was the duty of the friends of religion and humanity to do all 
in their power for the advancement of this race ; and further, 
that the very best mode of doing it was to aid the Colonization 
Society in the prosecution of (heir benevolent and generous 
scheme. 

Mr. Alexander was a native of Virginia, as were both his 
parents. In 1807, his father, having received a call to become 
the pastor of one of the churches in Philadelphia, removed his 
family to that city, and in 1812, having been chosen a Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
he removed them to Princeton, N. J., the town selected as the 
permanent seat of the recently organized Seminary. There 
he grew up ; and although for the last twelve or fifteen years 
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he spent most of fais time id N^ew York, detained there by offi- 
cial engitgemeDts, ho etill regarded Princeton aa his legal home 
and the graveyard of Princeton as his final resting place; and 
in this cemetery his tcmairia have been deposited nigh to those 
of his parents and of his two deceased and distinguished broth- 
ers, the late Kev. Drs. James W. and J. Addison Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander was a graduate of the College of New Jersey, 
and a gentleman of culture, a lawyer by profession, and a poli- 
tician by his own choice and that of the community in which 
he lived. For some years he was President of the Senate 
of New Jersey, aod ho was once the chosen candidate of his 
party for Governor. But these distinctions were not his own 
seeking, unless hia seeking to merit them may be so regarded. 
He was a member of the Peace Convention held at Washing' 
ton, in hope of preventing the late civil war, and took an active 
part in: its proceedings. He was a favorite presiding officer at 
the political gatherings of his party ,aa well as at benevolent 
and social' meetings of friends and societies. 

For- the last twelve or fifteen years he retired froni all active 
'participation in party-politics, and devoted himself to the du- 
ties of his ofReo as President of the Fquitahle Life AssaraDce 
Company of New Tork City. 

Many years ago he made a public profession of hta faith in 
Christ, in becoming a comntunicant in the First Freabyterian 
Church of Princeton, and this profession ho continned to adorn 
by a consistent walk and conversation. 

In 1S60, Mr. Alexander received, from La Fayette College, 
Pennsylvania, the degree of Boctor of Laws. 

At the time of his death, he was a Tice President of the 
American Colonization Society. 



BY OEN. J. W. PBELFS. 

We in America have learned the art of colonieation in 3 
degree unknown to other modem nations. We also have 
the best if not the only available class of population, as well 
as the highest motives, for carrying that ' -actice in 

ASx.cn. In au economical point of view means of 
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providiDg the world's poor with tropical productions at a cheap 
rate, African Colonization should engage oar earnest attention. 
Among the instrumentalities that offer themselvea for this 
purpose, there is none of greater power than that which is 
presented by the New England institation called the Town- 
ship Governmient, 

The aboriginal G-overnment which naturally grows up in 
Africa is monarchical. A Negro there, of more than average 
powers of mind, will gradually assume an asceudeucy over his. 
fellow-barbarians, and draw them into hie service and control. 
They imitate his example ; follow his directions ; unite under 
his command to oppose neighboring chiefs; buvld huts around 
his hut; and, when the hamlet passes into a village, and the 
■village into a city, a mad wall gives it the character of a mil. 
itary capital and the seat of empire.* The dominion grows 
and spreads by the annexation of other chieftainships, until 
it becomes a kingdom of several cities; or, under other cir- 
cumstances, it may become dissolved on the death or conquest 
, of its founder, and the elements will go to form some now 
combination, again to be dissolved — a process which has been 
hastened formerly by the internecine wars excited by the slave- 
trade. 

Petty governments like these, of greater or less duration, 
are the only political organizations that the barbarians of 
Africa over possess. Wo ought to understand this natural 
trait of their character in order to have a better comprehen- 
sion of the modes which should be pursued for planting our 
more refined Republican Grovernment among tiiem. Astheir na- 
tive governmental jurisdictions are small, we may safely imitate 
them in that respect, and establteb as our basis those same 
small republics which prevail in their greatest perfection 
. i& the State of Vermont, and which are known as the town- 
ship governments. The abori^nal African, under the load of 
Am«rioan colonists, might soon learn how to govern a terri- 
toiy of six miles square as a republic instead of a little mon- 

Bl thus strike the tone to the march of African oivii- 
id empire. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether 
LGorernmeat anywhere on a large scale is possible, 
, without the aid of this all-important elemaat 
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The officers of the township GrovernmeDt are elected once a 
year, and generally consist of a board of three sei«eot men, 
who are charged with the execative daties imposed by the 
votes of the people ; three I/istebs, or assesors of taxes ; a 
TOWN CLERK, who kceps a record of the officers chosen and 
measures adopted by the people, of all transference of real 
estate, of births, deaths, etc.; a tbeasubbr ; a oonstable and 
tax-collector ; several justices or the peace ; several grand 
JUROBS ; a superintendent of district schools ; an overseer or 
the poor: a pound-keeper; a sealer or weights and meas- 
ures; HiQHWAY surveyors; AUDITORS, cto. Evcry town in 
the Slate sends one delegate to represent its interests in the 
popular branch of the St^ate Legislatare, the Senators being 
elected by counties. The town-house is usually located at the 
geographical center of the township; and there, in the early 
days of the township should be the location of the church, the 
clergyman's farm, the residence of the lawyer, doctor, and 
merchant' the training ground of the militia; the grave- 
yard; the hearse for the dead; the pound; and the first dis- 
trict school, of which the township will generally contain from 
ten to fourteen. 

Now, let us conceive an African church, of one hundred 
members, desiring to leave America for Liberia, under the 
lead of an educated pastor; and let it be supposed that steam 
navigation is established between the two countries, and a 
good highway made from Monrovia up into the highlands of 
the interior. This church would embark, together with its 
household goods and agricultural implements, (with houses, 
too, if necessary,) say at Charleston, South Carolina ; and in 
the course of five weeks it might renew its religious 'servioes^ 
under a temporary shelter, on a well-surveyed, well-mapped 
township, among as beautiful scenes, fertile lands, and hesJithy 
regions as any in America. This is possible, and easily 
practicable. Bvery member eonld soon become established on 
his allotment of Iknd; the township Grovemment be set in 
operation ; the native boys be apprenticed to the proprietors 
Ibr a ter of years; and in a short time the settlement would 
m the inflaenoe of that new life and energy which 
r>n taking possession of their promised land. 
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and which the Bassian, German, Irish, or New England set- 
tlers now feel on their eomtnencoment of a n-ew life upon the 
pablic domain of the United States. 

In this new material and social life of the Negro, new 
moral energies and aspirations would take root and grow, 
which could never thrive in his character amidst the flesh-pots 
and garlicks of political corruption in the land of his bondage. 
We Americans, who have violated every one of the Ten Com- 
mandments and every precept of Christ against the person of 
the Negro, ought to be the very last people to set up as his reli- 
gious and moral instructors. The impressive, solemn, yet eleva- 
ting influences of nature, in the solitude of African forests, would 
be a far safer, more invigorating, and ennobling teacher. Noth- 
ing great or worthy can ever be done by the oppressed spirit 
of a man, or a race, that is cowed by another man, or race, 
as the Negro ever must be in America. 

The growth and development of a new country adds a 
thousand new enjoyments of the inteosest kind to personal 
life which can never be experienced in older countries. To 
receive land directly from the hand of God, as it were, is a 
great source of enjoyment in itself. The preacher and his 
fl,ock would soon be followed by the doctor, the lawyer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, etc. ; and the township thus oc. 
cupied, would teem with all that is most interesting and valua- 
ble in the social life of man. When the orator of the present 
day approaches the sublime in the contemplation of human 
destiny, he often repeats the idea that 

" Time's noblest offspring is the last ; ** 

but he n^ver seems to reflect that this latest offspring, in the 
course of Christian civilization, is to have its seat of empire 
in Africa, and not in America. There is, in fact, no race upon 
the globe that may aspire to a higher destiny than the African 
race. 

But, unfortunately, when we turn from this view presented 
by African Colonization, we find a lamentable want of instru- 
mentalities for performing the duties of the day in relation 
thereto. There are no steamships from the United States to 
Western Africa as there are from England. There is no road 
through the tangled forest from the insalubrious sea-coast up 
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into the healthy bigblands, though the SuDday-scbool chil- 
(livi of the United States might easily baild one; there is no 
Aarvoy of townt^hips and farm lots; there is no proper snper- 
in ten dent of Colonization to understand the general scheme, 
and to show every church, family, or colony, to its place, and 
prepare the way belorehand; there is no system of any kind 
duo to the occasion and to our American character, in its rda- 
tion to our former slaves and the Christian sentiment of the 
aire. But, on the contrary, we see but little except apathy, 
iniiitferoncc. ^eltishness, and neglect, dangerous alike to the 
iniore:s^ts of the Xc-gro race and our own. We have done a 
a jj:iv:it and srlorious work i so we seem to think) in giving the 
Xopx^ liheriy. and there we are disposed to rest. The Kegro 
hft'5 a -r.r'if. we sav. to stav here in America: bat we never 
revv\^Mir.o his prior ritrht to the continent of Africa, nor bis 
riirbt 10 liav's w:»i:cs for his labor for two and a half eentnries. 
The eapaoinos of the American Coloniratioo Society, as an 
'n-;rr.uiont :or opening: up Western Africa to civilisation, are 
oy..:vl to every dovaiir.d :ha: might be made upon them; bat, 
asi ;: is. :he eno;;i:le> ?r potentialities of that Society He com- 
pa;*a:ivo'*y dorm;*:.:, y^r&iyze-i by the adverse policy of the 
lis-verr.mor.: a:.i ::>e rarr?wes: self-interest and inattention 
o:* :he iv\.vVu\ A hunir?-! -"^r iw-> emigrants or so on an ave- 
vAi^v are sv:i: oi: every yesr. wber^e ih^usaikls apply to go, and 
: :.x V arc .irvip^ .i .: ; v,— :•:. :i:e ^ea-coa*:. in the face of unopened 
:.»:v<:s r.vwr;:*: wiii: a: rrebeiideHi dangers and hardships, 
\v:v. :* A*". *-r.v::iv^ Iav..: :: -eAl:h. fenility. and miasionaiy use- 
fu . cs> .^>> v.r.v:.::v;^:i''i a: ".reir very do>rs. awaiting only oo- 
0,:: ;*.:•. ^r. :r.^::: A~.\ir:.\'i7. eziiir^isiii. :o be made to vield the 
r.v :'.x*>, ;r. v.:il vr: i.:.:5 ::• :'-e >xn=ic-?>ce of the world, and to 
r(>. u: a; vk:;'r. >c. ^> :: :..i^£s^.vi£;ga:>i praise fiom the native 

\v*r.; • :>> rr.r..^ -.vtl ': ,::.Tr»Tr:VMi ^he caiKtal of Liberia to 
r-,^' •■.UT .V *> :r.:x ^s:a: :>ivi :r-T ^^^:c rs> of townshipB might 
;•:;,. S: !,v4;*\i *- - - ^r :-^: -" ^^ ri * "osld fagilitate the or- 
jfa: •«::.*:*. .^^" :-i :.- irr.s^-j ^.T^risi^-:. liowgfc perh^M the 
*v>:s:u ,*::' s^:^v^y ;:Bs:rrev.: - ;'i# UsitfC Spates vonld prove 
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THI PROSPECTS OT TBC AFRICAN. 



TES FSD8FSCTB 07 THE AIBICAB.* 

Wo have asaemblod to-day to celebrate the anniversary of 
the national birtbday of the youngest and feeblest of nations. 
Twenty-seven years ago a company of negro colonists from 
the United States, who had taken refuge on the West Coast 
of Africa, in the land of tbeir fathers, ventured to assume the 
reponsibilities of indepondeot (rovefcment, under the name 
and style of the Republic of Liberia. 

The first of the nations to accord the hand of welcome to 
the infant ilepublic was G-reat Britain; and preseDts suuh as 
were snilable to the early exigencies of a new government 
were made to the yoatfaful nation. And from time to time 
the British Government has not failed to extend to U9 acts of 
kindness and courtesy. 

It was hoped when the new Christian Republic was estab- 
lished on thu borders of that great Continent, that it would be 
a radiating point for the spread of Cbristiunity and civilization 
into that benighted land. So far, the influence of the Repub- 
lic has been wholesome. The tribes in its vicinity arc learning 
gradually the benefits of civiliEalion, the advantages of legiti- 
mate trade, and the profitableness of regular and systematic 
agriculture. And as our civilized population advance into the 
interior, we are coming into contact with superior tribes, 
who have many of the elements of civilization. There are, in 
close proximity to our eastern frontiers, the great Mandingo 
and Foulah tribes, who are Mohammedans, and the principal 
rulers of Central Afriea, extending tlioir infiueneo nearly across 
the Continent. They have schools and mosques in all their 
towns, and administer their government according to written 
law. There is a steady and improvable elemeni in their bar- 
barism, which is leading them to develop the ideaof national 
" and Bocial ord«T. Th^y vflad oonfitanily the same books, and 
from this they dodvo that community of ideas, and that under- 
standing of each other, of which Dean Stanley told us the 
other diiy,f which gives them the power of ready organiza- 
tion and effective 1^^ CHI'. ^ItMre is a simplicity and sincerity 
' )ut thom~lh9rfiUi|MttHiufiMSdftgAn<l sobriety in their so- 
ty whiohffiiUB^^H^^^^^PBHUMMOert&iii aspects 
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with foreign races, and the virtue which they possess, as rudi- 
ments and tendencies, have never been modified by foreign 
influence, nor are they likely to be paralyzed or trampled upon 
by any external agencies. Without the aid or hindrance of 
foreigners then, they are growing up gradually and normally 
to take their plaee in the great family of nations — a distinct, 
but integralpart of the great human body, who will neither 
be spurious Europeans, bastard Americans, nor savage Africans, 
but men developed upon the basis of tbeir own idiosyncracies, 
and according to the exigencies of their climate and country. 

And in years to come — not very remote, I imagine — they 
will be joined by members of the numerous negro family in 
America, who, having escaped the yoke of bondage, are now 
being educated for the great work before them. As these 
Afric-Americans ascend heights of civil and educational privi- 
leges to which, since his first arrival in the western hemis- 
phere, the Negro has been a stranger, they will command a 
larger circle of observation, and will arrive at conclusions on 
questions of race and race duties, which -it is impossible for 
them to understand as long as they grope and crawl in the 
valley of ignorance, poverty, and social ostracism. In that 
valley are things creeping innumerable, that hiss and bite, ''and 
sing and sting,'' keeping up a discordant noise, and- creating 
constant confusion, preventing that eye-singleness which makes 
the body to be "full of light." 

While in the United States a few week ago, I visited the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, Yirgiuia, 
where hunbreds of colored youth, of both sexes^ are being 
prepared for the new sphere and duties which lie before the 
Negro race. I was also at Howard University, in WashingtOB, 
and at the Lincoln University, Pennsylvania — these institu- 
tions are of a higher grade than the Hampton Institute; and 
I was surprised and gratified to find young men who, I was 
informed,, were slaves before the war, engaged in reading, with 
intelligent accuracy, most difficult Latin works, such as Taei- 
tus, and performing readily intricate operations in the higher 
mathematics. 

I also had the privilege of witnessing the commencement 
exercises of the Harvard University at Cambridge, near Bos- 
ton. Harvard is, perhaps, the only institution in America to 
which the term "venerable" might be applied. I there wit- 
nessed the performances of students who possessed the very 
great advantage of a culture transmitted through several gen- 
erations; but I could see nothing so strikingly superior to the 
performances of the young men whose childhc^d associations 
had not been in libraries and among books, and whose ances- 
tors for generations had performed the drudgery and labored 
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on the plantations of the grandfathors of the Harvard students. 
Surely "Ethiopa shall suddenly stretch forth her hands unto 
God." 

During all the years which have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of modern progress, the African race has filled a 
very humble and subordinate part in the work of human civil- 
ization. But the march of events is developing the interesting 
fact that there is a career before this people which no other 
people can enter upon. There is a peculiar work for them to 
accomplish, both in the land of their bondage and in the land 
of their fathers, which no other people can achieve. With the 
present prospects and privileges before this race, with the 
chances of arduous work, noble suffering, and magnificent 
achievement before them, I would rather be a member of this 
race than a Greek in the time of Alexander, a Eoman in the 
Augustan period, or an Anglo-Saxon in the nineteenth century. 

I look abroad and see the great names of mighty nations 
which have led the human race throusch what is called the law 
of progress — ^Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, India, Greece, Eome. 
These names are said to represent each some gigantic step in 
the march of civilization. The Rawlinsons, Layards, and 
George Smiths are now deciphering for us the wonders of 
Assyria, and fixing her actual status in the lead of the human 
pace. Egypt, through 

" The mighty pyramids of stone 
That, wedge-like, cleave the desert airs,*' 

and by means of the astounding ruins on the banks of the 
Nile, is uttering a language with regard to the utilization and 
application of material force not yet understood by the world. 
India is said to have been the source of thought Phoenicia 
taught men to entrust their frail barks to the deep, and bring 
the ends of the world together. Greece led the way in artistic 
and fiBsthetic development. Rome gave law and organization 
and power. But the world has yet to witness the forging of 
the great chain which is to bind the nations together in equal 
fellowship and friendly union. I mean the mighty principle 
of Love, as it is taught in the New Testament. Many are of 
opinion that this crowning work is left for the African. 

Never before had the world witnessed so interesting an ex- 
emplification of the Gospel injunction, " love your enemies," 
as in the case of the slaves in the Southern States during the 
great American rebellion. Having their former masters and 
oppressors completely in their power, they rendered good for 
evil, and showed a care and tenderness in dealing with those 
who had formerly abused and ill-treated them, which ex- 
torted the gratitude and adniiration of their most bitter per- 
secutors and slanderers. 
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I'';rhnp«4 there in no pvople in whom the religious inntinct is 
d<^^;p''T HI id more universal than among Africans. And, in 
vif!W of the materializing tendencies of the age, it may yet 
rtorno to piiHH that when, in Europe, "God has gone out of 
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of Greece to visit the "blameless Ethiopians" may yet receive 
glorious realization. Or the story told by the father of his- 
tory of the black doves from Africa, which helped to .raise 
the semi-barbarous races of Greece to a higher civilization 
and a purer knowledge of- the J>eity, may yet be repeated in 
kistory — (forsan) sic solvere Parcoe. 

At all events, we may rest assured that the tide of scep- 
ticism or so-called rationalism, which now threatens to bear 
away the European mind, will never have much infliience in 
Africa. Central Africa may never produce a Shakspeare, 
a Tennyson, or a Wordsworth, but neither will it develop a 
Voltaire, a Bolingbroke, or a Tom Paine. Such modes of 
thought as gave Shakwpeare his genial insight into the varie- 
ties of human passion and action, or Wordsworth and Tenny- 
hon their insight into those spiritual aspects of nature, which 
only close and meditative sympathy discloses, may be quite 
foreign to the African mind. But the arbitrary and presump- 
tuous will, the inflated pride, the impatience of extrinsic gui- 
dance, the reckless, *' destructive criticism," which are often 
prominent in the Caucasian mind, are also alien from the 
African. 

I have examined several original compositions written in 
Arabic by negro Mohammedans in West and Central Africa, 
and they are nearly all of a strictly religious character. I 
have found no attempt at philosophizing; no interest is mani- 
fested in the varieties of impulse or motive ; no effort at an 
analysis of the ** psychological phenomena of the individual 
consciousness." Belief and incredulity, pride and humility, 
avarice and generosity, worldliness and spirituality,- are the 
subjects mostly dealt with ; and always from the stand point 
of the book, *'in which there is no doubt," and which is a 
"guide" and an "illumination" to those who believe. ^ 

But the progress of Christian civilization in Africa seems 
thus far to have proceeded slowly. A distinguished English 
traveler, about a year ago, apparently worried and perplexed 
by the diflScult problem of Africa's stationary condition, so far 
as he knew it from stray glimpses caught as he hovered on the 
outskirts of the country, advanced the proposition to intro- 
duce Chinese into Africa, as a people better able to improve 
that country according to his notions. Another traveler, daz- 
zled by the results of Mohammedanism, which he had wit- 
nessed in the interior, proposed to hand the country over to 
the Sultan of Turke}- or the Khedive of Egypt. But this was 
not the view taken by that practical philanthropist and labor- 
ious traveler, who knew the country and the race much better 
than either of the amateurs just referred to. Dr. Livingstone, 
with that strong common sense and thorough humanity which 
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ch&racterized bim, never ceased to point oat the practicabil- 
ity and to call attention to the methods of Christianizing the 
African trlbea. The diutinguished traveler wae right, and it 
18 to be hoped that thoao interested in Hiieh matters will heed 
the admonitioQS which sboiild now como to tbera with re- 
doubled solemnity, as the voice which, having ceased forever 
to cry from the wildenicBa of Africa, is pronouncing itsmourn- 
ful oriition from the "Great Temple of Silence," 

There ia a great work going on in that country. The vast 
interior is being influenced from the West and Soath Coaste. 
In spite of all ditHcuUies and drawbacks, the improvement 
eifected for the West African tribes on the Coast ander BritiBh 
rule Is by no means inconsiderable. And wherever in the in- 
terior British influence has gone, by means of treaties with 
the chiefs, there are to be seen att the' evidences of the first 
steps in the march of civilization — a feeling of seonrity, a ten- 
dency to order, a sense of right, an appreciation of the valae 
of time, a gradual restoration to tbeir normal action of those 
instincts which had been perverted by the slaye-trade, the 
creator, during centuries, of waste and disorder. 

These and similar revolutions in lavor of the moral and in- 
tellectual elevation of the people can be directly traced to the 
influence of the British Grovernment, to the ooiiscientious per- 
formance of their duty by those able and efficient officers, 
who, like Sir Charles Macarthy and Grovernor Maclean, tboaght 
it tbo highest reward to be faithful to the magnanimoaa aod 
benevolent spirit and intentions of the GoTerumeDt tbey rep- 
resented. 

There is no doubt that there is among the natives on tb« 
Coast much apathy, much ignorance, and much pre|adioe to be 
overcome; but there is no doubt alsq that a lonndation has 
been laid for a bettor state of things, a loftier moral and iatsl- 
lectual status, a bigber and nobler civilisation; and i^ Beemi 
to me that to the present position the Government nan oon- 
tribute no surer guarantee for future progress and develop- 
ment than to secure for the people a conapruhonsiva system of 
education. England has it in her power to determ^ine. to a 
great extent, what the condition of West and Central Africa 
shall be ten or twenty years hence; and this will dejiend 
largely upon the method of training which she is willing at 
this moment to sanction or promi i in her settlemeDt^. The 
extinction of the trans-atlan .ve-trade has ■wondsrf\illy 
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for the last centnt-y, under very adverse ciroumstanceB, has 
Btrirea lo confer upon it, it is gratifying to find that tlie Gov- 
erameDt has paid no attention to the clamors of those who 
counselled immediate withdrawal from the Coast. A groat 
deal has been done, but a great deal still remains to be done 
before England can, in keeping with her philanthropro ante- 
cedents, honorably withdraw from the Coast. 

The Republic of Liberia is also doing a great work in that 
country. Notwithstanding her poverty as a State, I believe 
that there is no part of our interior within a hundred miles of 
the settlements, where her influence is not felt, and whither - 
sbe is not sending some words and phrases of the English 
language. , 

But the cbief work will be among the children and youth. 
We must not be surprised that the reforms we propose can 
make no headway among the adults, either as a class or as in- 
dividuals. In all countries wo find the old and middle aged 
strongly conservative. And in no enlightened country do we 
see more numerous evidences of attaoliment to and reverence 
for the past than in this country. Though it has never lacked 
the inlelligeneo and courage to enter upon new ways, whea 
prudence has recommended a departure from old courses, the 
English race has always manifested strong affection for prao- 
tioes sanctioned by experiences and hallowed by antiquity. 

And this feeling of attachment to the, past, of dogged con- 
servatism, QxifitB more or less in all races. But in no race 
has it been more fatally active than in the I^orth American 
Indian. Jt is his strong attachment to ancestral cnstoms that 
makes the Indian to recede from the advances of civilization. 
* It is this that inspires him with a quenchless love for the wild 
and rugged liberty of the mountains, the anfettered freedom 
of his wide and boundless domain. It is this that makes him 
prefer to lose his existence, and sink, a perished race, in the 
noezplored fastnesses of the Bocky Mountains, or beneath the 
waves of the great Western waters. He will never be civil- 
ized, for be has not Ibo pliancy which is willing to see his 
children adopt cuttoms to whioh he and his talhera were 
strangers. He prefers extinotion to change. But as I have 
said, this attachment to atiui ral cnstoms is found among all 
races, amid the snows of I iiand and the sands of Arabia, 
araid the glorioa of Italian laDdscapes, and in the jungles of 

fe mountains of Switxerland, and on the pampas of 
"ica — everywhere, in all climes and oo an tries, the 
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thing which recalls reminiscences of their oVd oastoms ; and, 
but for the restraints imposed by distance or social barriers, the 
man would gladly go back to his childhood, and enjoy the 
scenes and practices of his youth. 

One of the most beautiful of American poets, in a touch of 
nature, illustrates this idea in his representation of Agassis, in 
the poem which he addressed to that philosopher on his birth- 
day. Ho represents the love of science as a "dear old nurse" 
alluring the great scientist from the simple scenes and associ- 
ations of his birth; he shows how, step by step, she led him 
" away and away," and higher and higher into bright fields 
of fair renown ; but, notwithstanding the fascinating and bril- 
liant discoveries ever and anon opening before his enraptured 
vision, nature ever singing **more wonderful songs" and tell- 
ing '^more wondrous tales,'' still he cannot lose sight of the 
thrilling scenes and associations of his childhood in Switzer- 
land; still 

"At times his heart beats wild 

For the beautifal Pays de Vand. 
He hears, at times, in his dreams 

The Hanz des Vaclies of oid. 
And the rush of moantain streams 

From glaciers clear and cold.'* 

If such is the power of early impressions and traditional in- 
stincts upon the mind even of those whose culture has been 
so deep and varied, whose experience embraced all lands and 
climates, whose knowledge compassed all nature, animate and 
inanimate, what allowance ought we not to make for a man 
like the King of Ash an tee, or Dahomy, when he persists, 
with the light ho has, in walking in the beaten track of his 
ancestors? 

But there is before the Christian world a continent of chil- 
dren. ** Suffer the little children to come unto me," said the 
Great Master, " for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." There 
they are; they are not going to die out. No effete Chinese 
race is going to supersede them. England is not going to 
establish a great African empire and overrun the conntiy. 
The Khedive of Egypt, if he will avoid the fate of Cambyses 
and his Persian army, will penetrate the country with only 
negro troops. The negro will be a permanent and perpetual 
feature in the great ethnological variety which Gtod has 
thought proper to create "for His own glory." 

And I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, from what I 
have seen in Africa, 1 believe there is less of obstractiTe oon- 
servatism in that oonntry than in any other. And thiB.ariBeSi 
perhaps, fW)m the c r i .Hi of the people to diseovet* 
and appreciate .wl otben, and a freedom in 
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If the variouB agoDcioB now in operation on that Coast, tfov- 
eromental, eomraorcial, and missionary, will allow themselvea 
to profit by the past, to bo guided by the lamp of experience, 
a great deal may bo accomplislied in a abort time. 

With regard to governmental operations, the method Is in- 
dicated by that experienced rulor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, in a 
letter to the Adminiatrator of the G-old Coast, andor date De- 
cember 20th, 1869. He wrote: " My sole desire is to see our 
infuonce over the Datives inaintained and established by a 
Bubstantial and paternal admin JMtration of justice, divested of 
l«gal techniealitiea and expense, respecting; native tradition 
and custom, as far as may bo conaistent with the primary ob- 
ject in view." 

If this sound advice of Governor Kennedy had been ii)llowed, 
a great deal of trouble, expense, and loss of life would have been 
aaved. 

With regard to missionary operations, I shall only call at- 
tention to the remarkable address of that able and enlight- 
ened Christian traveler, Sir Bartle Frere, delivered at the last 
Church Congress held at Bath. Speaking of missions lo the 
heathen, he contrasted the isolated and ineffective results of 
Bingle English missionaries, both churchmen and dissenters, 
limited to what they chose to consider direct spiritual work, 
with the more complete system, the more practical aims, and 
larger performances, of missionary organizations, provided by 
Sotnao Catholics and Moravians, in which the object is to 
build up a Christian and civilized community in the midst of 
savage heathendom, and where, in accordance with this design, 
the missionaries carry on the operations of social life, side by 
Bide, with their direct religious teaching. 

Hext to direct misaionury agency, I regard commercial ope- 
rations. Christian merchants trading to that Coast are en- 
trusted with a great and important mission. Christian mis- 
Bione unaided caanot overthrow the abominable thinga of 
paganism. ''I go back to Africa," said Livingstone, and the 
Mmark is quoted by Dean Stanley in his funeral sermon over 
the remains of the great missionary traveler — "I go back to 
AMoa to make an open path for commerce and Christianity." 
The isolated miBsionary may affect indivldaals, and even towns, 
while a little distance ifrom bis immediate influence all may be 
dark, and the people may still live in the horrid repose of a 
I quiescent and stagnant barbarism; and such is human nature, 
Lits devotednesB to things of the flesh, that the people will keep 
aa far aa pose>ible from the direct influence of spiritual instruc- 
tion, if the missionary conflnes himself to preaching. But 
Bhero is an agency that will draw tlicm; .it is a preparatory 
Igency; what Doan Stanley calls "the voice of one crying in 
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the wildameBa;* an agenoj that appeals to their material 
necessities; which brings in contact with them each things 
as they can feel, and see, and taste; it is the agencjof com* 
merce. 

Let not Christian merchants relax their efforts. The wealth 
of an undeveloped interior invites yon to introduce the great 
machinery of reform which you hold in your band. 

The Mohammedans now have strong hold upon the interior. 
For a thonsund years they have exerted direct and nninter* 
rapted influence upon the people, and they have worked for 
the most part through an indigenous agency, and largely by 
the means of commerce. 

But Christianity, with its subsidiary helps, has now fir 
greater advantages than Mohammedanism. Already the cir- 
culation of Arabic Bibles from Christian presses is making an 
impression. 

Paganism cannot stand contact with the appliances of Chris- 
tian civilization; all along the Coast thepresence of your steam- 
ships has undermined its influence. The propelling of huge 
vessels through the water, independently of wind and current, 
is to the natives a greater fetish power than the manipula- 
tions of their priests. And when you come to intreduce — as 
commerce will eventually do — railways, telegraphs, and the 
wonders of mechanism, where will Paganism be then? When 
you show to the native that yon can press the sun into yonr 
service, and send messages on the wings of the lightning; 
when he comes to look through the microscope, the telescope, 
and the spectrosoopo, what will he think of the power of nis 
groegreemen? And what shall we say of the power of the 
presH? It will revolutionize the continent. Increase of light 
and knowledge will destroy the cruel and pernicious things 
wbich now shelter themselves nnder the evil wings of night 
Then, let Christian merchants feel that a great work and a 
great privilege are before them. While the Christian misaioa- 
ary is conveying the truth aa it is in Jesus to the benighted 
Pagan, let the merchant go with the various applianom ol 
civilization, the instruments, machinery, and prpduots of civil- 
ized life. 

The commerce of West Africa is as yet only in its infancy. 
It is astonishing that, notwithstanding all the efforts put ibrih 
by Great Britain on that Coast, by the British Goveromi'iil 
and by British merchants, British commerce is still conflimd 
only to a narrow strip of country extending not more tbnn 
one hundred miles from the Coast. Only a very stragglinf; 
traflSe filters through to the Coast from any distance fnrtbci 

•See SennoD on the " Prospect of CbtlsCii 
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bock. It is Btill true, as Barth found it twenty years ago, 
that very little English mercbaiidiBB finds its way to the great 
marts of interior Negroland, And yet, if any tbreign nation 
has a right to the vast reBourcea of that groat country, that 
nation is [England, by virtue of the treasures, both of men and 
money, which she has so lavishly bestowed ip the interest of 
that continent and its people. If was British zeal and philan- 
thropy, eager to ascertain the geography, ethnology, history, 
and natural eapacitios of those vast regions, whioh sent forth 
the bi-illiantcorpB of exploroi-s, commencing with Mungo Park, 
and ending with David Livingstone: nearly all of whom per- 
ished at their work. England has laid a magnificent sacrifice 
on the altar of African regeneration. 

But the country is Btill unopened. There has been barely a 
scratching of the Coast. The work of subduing and occupy- 
ing, either for commerce or Christianity, the boundless regions 
so ensily accessible from the British settlements, is soarcely 
entered upon. There are roads to be made, forests to be felled, 
streams to be bridged, cities to be built, mountains to be tun- 
nelled, quarries and mines to be worked, the manifold appli- 
ances of settled and civilized life to be created and introduced. 
A portion of this mighty work devolves upon the little 
Bepahlic of Liberia. As a Christian Government, whose au- 
thority is recognized by the nations of the earth, it can do 
a great deal by iviso and prudent legislation, and by a judicious 
policy, to stimulate the civilization of the aborigines; it can 
promote among them the growth of agricultural and mechan- 
ical industry; it can encourage the practice of justice and 
mercy; it can inculcate lessons of the value of time and the 
eense of truth, and do a great deal towards converting the 
wilderness into a fruitful field. 

But it is of the utmost importance to the growth of that 
Bepublic, as well aa of the various Christian settlements on 
the Coast, that they should push forward, as fast as possible, 
into the healthier regions of the interior. All animal life lan- 
guishes on the Coast. Even the aborigines who come down 
from the highlands of the interior, sicken and degenerate. 
That insalubrious atmosphere affects not only the physique, 
but the morale of the communities. Both man and beast suffer 
from it. It is impossible for a man to perform steady work, 
either mental or physieal, when his liver is disordered. If he 
is m foreigner, he does aa little as possible, compatible with 
R sense orduty or pecuniary interest, and retires to his home, 
lu soon as he can, from the Coast in disgust. If a native, be 
iBOttlos down contentedh in a oei .in sroore, with no dispoai- 
BjiplHiO «* ■"-" — •i-*-^ rely erable — not even weli. 

Then is not th^t 
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li.fMTfu] activity aud irre press ilile hopefolness which come 
li'rui aboiiixJiiig liL-altb. Under snch circumstances we ean 
K.arciily wonder tliat civilization advances so slowljr. Dr. 
J'llmson, wi! are told by Kmersion, said severely : " Every man 
in u ruH'uil as h(K>ij as lie is sick." If this dictnm bo correct, 
yjii may imaf^inc what a lapse from correct principle there 
iiiLjxl li« on that Coast, where tlie inhabitant, inhiiling eon- 
Hiaiitly a noxiuiis malaria, ean never say, "I am well." 

Kilt tliero arc salubrious regions a little ditttance back, 
wlicru life lives; whure men are healthy, and beasts are 
ith'ong; where the atmosphere is pnrer, and the people are 
b.-tliir. 

'I'd thoHO regions it is the duty of those who wish to thrive 
and ffi'Ow in Africa to advance. Liberia is aiming to pash 
I'urward. Hut wo need help from abroad. The task before 
iiM is K''''<^t, and wc cannot overtake it unaided. I do not 
lliitdc that it is at all discreditable to a yonthfol people like 
llio Ijihorians — provided they can grasp the great and nniqne 
wiirk which lies heforo them, and are m earnest to achieve it 
- -In seok the aid and co-oporation of peoples advanced in id- 
ti'llimiiiue, tixporienco, and wealth ; and from all I have been 
alilii lo gather in my experience recently, both here and in 
Anii'i-ica, 1 am sntislii'd that there is among those able to assist 
Ik very widu-stiri'uil feeling of interest in our BuccesB on that 
Coast, ami a doaiiv to see us throw more zeal and energy into 
i-nr iiponitiona, 

As in other oiuuitrifs, so in Liberia, there is a strong con- 
wrvativo olomonl. ro user vat' ve, however, is. a strange term 
111 apply to (ho views of men *rho are living in a condition 
in whioh all thini;# are new, in the very infant^ of being. 
IV.H 1 aay ivn,vrrijiici- boeanae, addressing strangera, I ■would 
i.v'i na the word .'.'sfrMi'fiVt", which I ahoald have employed had 
1 Ix't-n speakini; at home. This elemont, call it by whatever 
uamo vt^n plt>aso, clini^ to the policies and riewa of former 
yf»r«. applyini* iho nit'ihods of the last generation tio the con- 
t::;iiins«nd ox^^'neies t<f the present moment. Bnt there iaa 
v^'uniTiT olomout. ,_perhapi< 1 should say. mora accnrately, a 
-^ .i.;'i'V olomont.'' im[i«!ient tc> break loo«e from the restnlnta 
0! «W r«t1~iapeism. and throw themselves at all hmBBrda and 
rsks into iU(>Jero ideas of prtigress. These look upon the vast 
{■.->»iia«nl boii>re a«, with its' illimitable Teeonicc^ with ita 
jorvceia^ phy«inl, int«1le«aal. and moral bcccmUm, uid thqy 
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the progress of the little JEtepublic. That !oao was & generous 
exprcsaioa of friendship and good will towards ns, but it was 
tis a drop in the buuket compured to the neeesaities of the 
country. And owing to onr inexperience in such matters, it 
has not been made as productive as it might have been ; but 
it has given us an amonnt of experience, which, if it shall ever 
be our lot again to aecure similar foreign assistance, will ena- 
ble us to use that assistance in a manner more profitable and 
flatisfaetory, leas for individual aggrandizement and more for 
the public good. 

I am kindled into ecstacy as I contemplate the future of 
that infant nation, and of the great continent q,f which it is 
only a delicate fringe. The success of the future mast not be 
judged by the achievements of the past. Before very long the 
anniversary of our natal day will be celebrated in the national 
capital more than fifty miles away from the Coast, in those 
salubrious highlands. I behold the physical transformations 
and advantages which will bless our interior; improvements 
and facilities in agriculture, manufactarei, roads, transporta- 
tion, and domestic comforts. The hills — those tieautiful and 
charming hills — will be covered with flocks, and the valleys 
with corn; the increase of the earth will be fat and plenteous; 
the little hills will rejoice on every side, and the valleys and 
mountains will shout for joy; they will also sing.' Language 
fails in the effort to depict the future glories of that country, 
if we are faithful and energetic. Imagination itself is baffled 
in .the attempt to conceive the achievements of the future, 
and pauses with reverent awe before the coming possibilities. 



From the New Era, July 30, 18T4. 
AFF&ntS IK LIBEBIA. 
Ce3.t:bration os Independence Day. — In view of out na- 
tional anniversary day, 26th of July, occurring on the Sab- 
bath, the Common Council and the acting Mayor of Uonrovia, 
Hon. L. B. Leone, had made such provision for the celebration 
M becomes & Christian State. The spacious M. £. Church, 
which, [lirough the kindness of its pastor and stewards, had 
been pluced ut their service, had on the previous day (Satur- 
day) been draped with flags. 

At eleven a. m. the service was commenced by the Rev. J. 

"^ " ■ 'i the 1030tb hymn. After prayer the Kev. G. 

ad the 145th Psalm and the I4th chapter of 

1 the choir sung the 1031st hymn. The Bev. 

yne then delivered an exceedingly forcible and 

sermon from the 16th verse of the 90th Psalm. 
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be absent about six weeks." The venerable President has for 
some time been in extremely feeble health, and it is hoped that 
a sea voyage may restore him. 

A Valuable Cargo. — The new and splendid bark " liiberia," 
belonging to the firm of Messrs. Yates & Porterfield, of New 
York, cleared from the port of Monrovia, having a cargo all 
purchased on the Liberian Coast except 80,000 Ids. of ginger, 
which was shipped at Sierra Leone. The cargo consisted 
mainly of 90 tons of cam- wood, 10,000 gallons of palm-oil, 
100,000 lbs. of ginger, 500 lbs. of ivory, 54,000 lbs. of coffee, of 
which 3,000 lbs. were purchased at Bassa, and the remain inj; 
51,000 lbs. in this county. She had in part as freight 105 
casks of sugar from Jesse Sharp, 2^ casks from K. H. Jack- 
son, 15 casks from S. J. Campbell, and 19 casks from A. Wash- 
ington, the weight of which may be sot down at 10(»,OQO 
lbs. net. 



From the Negro, Sierra Leone. 

mohaumedan festival at fseetowh. 

As it may be of interest to our readers to understand somo^ 
thing of the religious observance of our Mohammedan popula- 
tion during their sacred month of Eamadhan, we have conclu- 
ded to describe the scenes we witnessed at their festival last 
year. 

During the whole month of Eamadhan, that is, from one new 
moon to the next, all pious Muslims fast from sunrise to sunset. 
Some very strict persons spend the last ten daj'S and nights of 
the month in constant devotion. One of these nights, gen- 
erally supposed to be the 27th of the month (that is, the night 
preceding the 27th day,) is called "Leylet-el Ka-dri" — (the 
jNTight of Power or of the Divine decree.) On this night, the 
Koran is said to have been sent down to Mohammed. It is 
affirmed to be ^* better than a thousand months;" and the 
angels are believed to descend, and to be occupied in convey- 
ing blessings to the faithful from the commencement of it 
until daybreak. Salamun hia hata matla alfajri. "Peace it is 
until the rising mori^" (Koran — xcvii.) 

The "Leylot-el Kadri" occurred last year on the 9th of 
December. We attended the ceremonies on that occaBion, 
which commenced about 9 o'clock p. m. at Fulah Town. After 
the usual prayers in the mosque, the people assembled in the 
yard of the mosque, when a young Aku native of Freetown, 
■^illcd in Arabic literature, read several chapters ftoxxL the 
I with the commentar}'' of Jelaladdin in Arabic, and 
aA every seDtonco into the Aku language for the bene- 
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fit of the illiterate portion of the audience. At the end of each 
paragraph the reader stopped and pronounced a blejssing upon 
Mohammed. The people then struck up a religious ditty, 
sometimes in Arabic and sometimes in Aku. Among some of 
the ditties, we recognized, occasionally, verses from a very 
popular Arabic poem composed by one of their own poets — the 
Sheikh Omaru-al-hajj, a native of Futah. 

The men sat on mats on the ground, the women were in an 
adjoining enclosure and in the road leading to the mosque; 
they also took part in the singing. 

On Thursday, December 14th, occurred the great festival. 
This festival is culled Eed-el-Fitri or the feast of breaking the 
fast, because it closes the great Mohammedan Lent, and is cele- 
brated with general rejoicing, alms-giving and extraordinary 
prayers. 

Fur several days preceding the feast, the African Muslims 
prepare for it by cleaning their houses, clearing out and repair- 
ing roads, and making up new garments. Every one feels 
bound to appear on the day of the feast in his best apparel, 
according to a tradition by which the Prophet is said to have 
recommended that practice. 

Very early on the morning of the day of the^ feast, the firing 
(»f guns was heard in various parts of Freetown, and Moham- 
medans were seen going to and fro arranging their business, 
80 as to be free to attend worship at their respective places at 
the appointed hour. 

As on these occasions the mosques cannot hold the congre- 
gations, they form in procession at the house of the diflPerent 
Imams and march to the place of pr^-yer, which is usually 
some convenient place in the open air cleared of grass and 
weeds and prepared for the purpose. To that spot each one 
carries his mat or skin, which is laid on the ground for his seat. 
They sit in rows looking towards the east facing the Khateeb 
or Imam, who occupies a little mound of earth thrown up about 
three feet above the level of the congregation. In prayer the 
Imnm turns his face to the east, (towards Mecca,) with his back 
to the congregation. When exhorting he faces the people. 

Several congregations met on the feast day last year; one 
at Fulah Town ; one at Fourah Bay. These were composed 
mostly of Fulahs and Akus. The Mandingoes met at some 
other place. 

In company with some friends from Freetown, we attended 
the services at Fourah Bay, which were held in an open grassy 
field between the iMohammedan village and Fourah Bay Col- 
lege. As we arrived about half an hour before the time for 
worship, we went by invitation first to the house of the Imam, 
a young Aku — native of Sierra Leone, of considerable Moham 
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medan learning, educated at Fatah Jallon. This man was the 
Moonshee of Rev. C. L. Koichardt in the Falah language. 
Though comparatively youthful, he is held in great respect by 
his people. 

Opposite his house, at 10 o'clock a. m., we joined an imposing 
procession and went to the Musalla, or place of prayer. About 
two hundred men assembled here and sat in rows, presenting 
a brilliant spectacle. The utmost decorum and solemnity pre- 
vailed among them. There was a calmness and modesty 
in their looks, and many seemed wholly absorbed in their 
devotions. 

The Imam first, for about fifteen minutes, engaged in 
ascriptions of praise to God, extolling his greatness and ador- 
ing his infinite perfection — exclaiming Allahu Akbaru Kabee- 
ran; Alhamdu lillahi Kaseeran, " God is most great in great- 
ness; Praise be to God in abundance;" and ending with La' 
hawla wa la Kuwata illq billahi^ al-Alaal-Azeem, " There is no 
strength or power but in God, the Exalted, the Mighty." 

Then followed blessings upon Mohammed and his compan- 
ions and successors; after which the Imam recited several 
chapters from the Koran. The leading Mubaltigh, a kind of 
precentor or clerk for the congregation, exclaimed, "Safan," 
'*Safan," "stand together, stand together." The congregation 
then prepared for the united prostration. The Imam oyi- 
claimed, -i^^aAw ilA^ani ** God is most great;" the Muballigh 
repeated at the top of his voice, Allahu Akbar; then the whole 
congregation responded, and simultaneously prostrated them- 
selves, touching the earth with their foreheads and reverently 
exclaiming, Allahu Akbar. 

After which the Imam uttered certain prayers in a low tone, 
which were repeated in a loud voice by the Muballigh who 
stood near, so that all the congregation might hear. The 
Imam then engaged in silent prayer, and each member of the 
congregation at the same time offered up a private petition, 
holding his hands before him like an open book, looking at 
the palms, and then drawing them down his face — saying 
Ameonal Ameena! The Muballigh ^hen said " Ya Arham or- 
rahimeena, Ya rabb al alamina'' — "O thou most Merciful of the 
merciful, O Lord of the three worlds." The Imam then rose 
and read the Khutbet or sermon for the day in Arabic and 
Aku. 

At the close of the sermon certain prayers were recited, and 
the ceremonies concluded. Every one then went up and shook 
hands with the Imam. The procession again formed and 
returned by a different road to the house of the Imam. The 
leading men remained at the residence of the Imam, and 
partook of a samptaous repast. 
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From Fourah Bay we went to Fulah Town, where we found 
festivities going on in the same lively style — music and feast- 
ing and dancing. We returned to town at dusk, and had an 
opportunity of witnessing on the way the terpsichorean per- 
formances of several groups of happy Mohammedan young 
men and maidens, accompanied by native musical instruments. 

We missed, however, throughout the proceedings of the day 
that joyful abandon in the youth — that irrepressible giving up 
of themselves to the enjoyment of the day — that wild and un- 
controllable delight, which we have seen on such occasions in 
the interior. In the midst of their joys, there seems to have 
been depicted on their countenances the conscionsnees of an 
unsympathizing presence — a surrounding element which did 
not understand and could not appreciate their happiness. 
Mohammedanism, for its most effective displays, needs the 
'freedom of the desert and the liberty of the mountains. No 
crowded streets and pent-up lanes must disturb those sounds 
which come floating through the air, or softly reverberating 
from the mountain slopes — Allahu Akbar, Allahu Akbar, 

We could not fail to be impressed with the respectful beha- 
viour and order which prevailed in the festive proceedings 
of these thousands of people. We venture to say that in no 
part of the so-called civilized world could so large a number 
of people indulge in the joyful excitement of a festive occasion 
without experiencing some accident which would have re- 
quired the interference of the lawful authorities. Not a police- 
man was in sight anywhere, yet we heard of no quarrel or 
complaint, and wo can safely affirm that not a'single case was 
brought before the police courts of Freetown. Whatever may 
he said against the influence of Islam, Africa must surely be 
grateful for the abstemious habits which have blessed so many 
millions of her children in consequence of that dictum of 
Mohammed: "Surely fermented liquor is a snare of the devil; 
a.void. it if you hope to prosper.'* 



HOHAHMEDAHISH IN WEST AFBICA. 

Modern researches show Western Africa to be unlike the 
generally entertained notions of it. The vast interior, instead 
of being a desert, is an abundantly watered and densely peo- 
pled table-land, with a climate salubrious and by no means 
torrid. The tribes are numerous, and greatly differ from each 
other, physically, intellectually, and morally, many of them 
not only showing capacity for high improvement, but having 
already a considerable amount of civilization and culture. 
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The greater part of the inhabitants of this extensive region 
are believed to bo Mohammedans, and being an Arabic reading 
people, a grand opening is presented for the spread of the 
gospel and an enlightened civilization. The Rev. Edward "W. 
Blyden writes: 

"The Mohammedans are the great masters of Western and 
Central Africa, commencing their rule but a little distance from 
the West Coast; but they are more pliable and tolerant, accord- 
ing to the idiosyncracy of Africans, than their Oriental co-re- 
ligionists; and a little sympathetic treatment on the part of 
Christians towards them, showing an interest in their country 
and their literature, etc., would make them our willing and 
efficient co-laborers in the work of African civilization, and, I 
may add, evangelization. They would open the door for us,, 
and keep it open, to the great pagan tribes of whom they are 
the practical rulers. 

"I saw during my travels in the countries east of Sierra 
Leone, in 1872 and 1873, about 300 miles from the Coast, in 
every large jiagan town, one intellectual Mohammedan direct- 
ing the policy of the Chief, acting as Secretary and Prime 
Minister. There is an Ashantee prince at Sierra Leone, held 
as a 8ort of prisoner by the Government. He is uncle to the 
present king of Ashantee. He frequently called to see me, 
and entertained mo with doscriptiorm of his country and peo- 
ple. From him I gathered that the chief advisers of his nephew 
are Mohammedans from Sokoto. The same is the case in 
Dahoniy. 

"The Mohammedans alwa3'8 station themselves in strength 
in the most influential town nearest the Coast, generally those 
commandfng the trade from the distant interior. Boporo, the 
greatest mart within eighty miles of Monrovia, though reigned 
over bj' a pagan family, is governed by the Mohammedans, 
whoso prestige is supported by the indefinite idea which the 
pagans have of great and warlike Mohammedan kingdoms on 
the east of them." 

The Fulahs are stated to be a numerous and inflaentlal peo- 
ple, occupying one-tenth of the continent. A recent English 
traveller amongst them, Mr. J. A. Skertchley, says. "In all 
the large towns there is a mosque or public place of worship, 
wherein the faithful assemble at the hours of pi*ayer to propi* 
tiate the favors af Allah." 

Missionaries and others in Liberia testify that Dumerons 
Fulahs and Mandingoes who come to that country for trade 
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and other purposes, gladly receive from them copies of the 
Bible in the Arabic language. The Eev. G. W. Gibson, of 
Monrovia^ writes: "Whatever may have been the influence of 
Mohammedanism on races in other parts of the world, I think 
here, upon the African, results will prove it to be merely pre- 
paratory to a Christian civilization." 

Very similar is the testimony of Bishop Payne,- as follows: 
''Mohammedan priests are found all through Central Africa, 
from the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, zealously en- 
gaged in their mission. They do not seem bigoted and fanatic 
like Mohammedans in other places. * * * The Mundin- 
goes are at once active traders and religious propagandists, 
pushing their trades and schools to the boundary of, and in- 
deed within, the Liberian settlements." And again: "The 
Veys are the most intelligent and interesting people on the 
West Coast, and are at this moment the subject of Mohamme- 
dan missionary effort, to which they are rapidly yielding." 

Prof. Blyden, in a late letter, says; *'0n my return to Liberia, 
after an absence of two years, I noticed a marked advance of 
Mohammedan effort. Some of the natives very near Monro- 
via have come to me inquiring for copies of the Koran, who 
two years ago were indifferent pagans; others who hardly 
knew an Arabic word are now regular in their recitations of 
verses and prayers from the Koran. Mohammedanism is a 
real missionary force in this country, and only those can un- 
derstand its activity who have some acquaintance with the 
religion." 

A system which has extinguished idolatry in so large a part 
of Africa, which has introduced letters and learning into the 
darkness of a previously impenetrable heathenism, and which 
continues a living Missionary force, steadily making converts, 
should not be lightly considered. It ought rather to be carefully 
studied by the earnest friends of African evangelization, and 
those elements in it which can be available for the spread of 
Christian truth and the dissemination of higher religious prin- 
ciples in that land should be utilized. A most interesting and 
encouraging missionary field thus lies open to Americans. 



»*^ s. 
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TO THOSE WHO DESIRE THE AFRIGAH BEFOSITOBY. 

I. There is reaaon to fear that many copies of the Reposi- 
tory fail to reach the place of their intended destination in 
consequence of the change of residence, or of the decease of 
subscribers, life members, and contributors to the Society, 
concerning whom no information has been sent to the Coloni- 
zation Rooms. 

II. It is understood that, in accordance with a recent Act 
of Congress, prepayment of postage on the entire edition of 
the Repository sent by mail will be required after the first of 
January, 1875. This measure, while it will relieve receivers of 
charge for postage, will throw the entire expense upon the 
publishers, and add a very material item to the outlay already 
made by the American Colonization Society. 

In view of these facts, it is specially requested: 

First. That Postmasters and our friends immediately inform 
us of every instance where the Repository does not reach the 
party to whom it is addressed. 

Second. That every life member and donor who desires to 
have the Repository after the first of January next promptly 
communicate with us to that effect by letter or by pOHtai card. 

The friends of Africa are particularly invited to interest 
themselves in this matter, and to secure a wider circulation 
for the Repository. 

DEATH OF BISHOP HOEBIS. 

Rev. Thomas Asbury Morris, D. D., Senior Bishop of the 
Methodist E. Church, and for the past twenty years a Yioe 
President of the American Colonization Society, died at his 
residence in Springfield, Ohio, on WedneHday, September 2, 
in the eighty-first year of his age. It is generally known that 
this venerable minister for several years has not been able for 
service. The General Conference of 1864 and 1868 released 
him fh>m Episcopal daties, and at the last General Conferenoo 
he n placed on the non-effeotive list. Twice he has been 
pn iU by I of ^>poplezy, and his death was not 

UDA? I for some time past he has enjoyed good 
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EXPEDITION TO LIBEBIA. 

A select company of emigrants is now preparing to embark 
about the Ist November, under the direction of the American 
Colonization Society. These people are residents of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Mississippi. A majority of them 
are young, accustomed to labor as farmers or mechanics. They 
will be furnished with the utensils and stores necessary to a 
comfortable settlement, and the successful cultivation of the 
soil, in Liberia. 



ITEMS OF IKTELLieEirCE. 

Pennstlvauia Colonization Society. — The monthly meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the Pennpylvania Colonization Society was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 8, at the Society^s rooms, Philadelphia. Information of 
ipecial interest from Liheria was presented. The new interior settlement, 
Arthinglon, is very prosperous. Alonzo Hoggard writes, Jane 25, that 
twelve new houses have been built since January, two schools are in 
operation, and fifteen persons have professed religion. Cotton cards and hoes 
are requested. Charles A. Harrell, of Lincoln, on the St. John's river, writes 
that his coffee plantation succeeds well, and he proposes to visit the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia. Professor Freeman is acting President of 
Liberia College, James R. Priest, whose father was twice Vice President of 
Liberia, is pursuing a course of study at the School of Mines in connection 
with Columbia College in New York city. Many earnest requests for pas- 
sage to Liberia have recently been sent by freedmen in Korth Carolina, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Centennial Commissioner fbom Liberia. — The Government of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia has tendered the appointment of Commissioner to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876, to Mr.Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia. We know 
no one that could have been selected who understands Liberia, its people, its 
productions and its needs, so well and thoroughly as he does. To no one per- 
aon is the impulse given to the productive industry of Liberia indebted^so 
mach as to Mr. Morris. He has stimulated in the most active way the pro. 
duction of cofifee and indigo there, and has furnished the producers with the 
best fftcilities for preparing them for market by his "coffee hnller" and his 
"indigo process." To the inert trade in gold dust, ivory, and hard woods, he 
WmHu to add living, active industries. — Public Ledger. 

Trb Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, D. D., some time U. S. Consul at Kings- 
ilin« Jamaica, but recently a District Secretary of the American Colonization 
Boobty, has been transferred to the Cincinnati Conference and has re-entered 
tlMpattoral work in charge of Grace Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
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MissioBAEiEs FOB LiBEniA.— Rev. W. J. David, a recsot gradoste of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, has been appointed by the Foreign Miraionaiy 
Board at Eiehmond as misaioottry to Liberia, and expects to sail at an early 
day in coiii|iaoj with two colored misBioDarieE, wbo have alEo been appointed 
by that Board. * 

Rev. Jamb9 H, Deputie writes from Monnt Olivs, Liberia, July 23, to 
Mrs. S. Richard Boyle, of Philadelphia, eipressing thaoki for a box of books 
and clothing sent last May. He has six childreo of tiis own and fourteen 
□ativa African cbildreD in hia family. When a boy he waa aided to tiiberia, 
with his parents and family, by the Colonization Society. 

MtTHLEBBUEa Statios.— RfiT. David A. Day writes, July 14, from Moh- 
lenburg Mission, Liberia, in reference to the native children; "There tn 
pnpils here as bright as any I have ever seen, and I have taaght tohool in 
America for years." He also states that tbe miiaion has thrM thouiud 
coffee trees, and adds: "Co£Fee will be king of exports in Africa. It pays 
well, and I see no reason in tbe world why Mahleabnrg MiaaioD ehonld not be 
made to support itself. Wa can raise here everything necewary for comfort. 
There nrc plenty of oranges, lemon?, pine apples, cocOMiats, plunUJns, Ae. 
growing within a stone's throw of tbe bonse." 

Tbe Liberia Baftist Association will bold its thir^-eigbtliiuuiiTaiHij 
with Mt. Zion Church, at Roberlaport (Grand Cape Mount,) in Montserrado 
County, Liberia, conmenoing Wednesday, fieoemher 2, 1874. Eev. W. P, 
QibsoD was appointed to preach the introductory Eiermoii, and Rev. Jnmra 
M, Horace his alternate. Rev, J. J, CbeetetaaQ was chosen to prepare tb« 
oircnlar letter, and Rev, Melford D.; Hemdon to preach tbe miHiosBry iiB- 
conrse, with Rev. John Hofl as his alternate. 

Rev, Melfobs S. Ebbhims, miiiionary 'i 
sionary diaconrse of much interest lately 
Cherry street, Philadelphia, Rev. T, D, 
ordained by this church as an evangs 
for the education of native African boyi 
enconragement. He represents polygi 
in Africa, snd states that Christian ir 
among the native women. 

CoBisco Miaaionr. — A missionaiy 
region of Corisco are waking upv 
familiar in all the scBttere4 VlL 
to the number of the followara of 
been built, and is filled bj ar 
at Nengenge, which is maana^ 
ing school of fifteen pn^b. 
for a church building, w1 
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Lagos Episcopal CgNFERENCE. — A native Church Conference has been 
established at Lagos, in which native clergy and laity are associated with the 
Englisli missionaries in the management of local church affairs. This is a 
first step towards the independent organization of the African church at 
Lagos, on the plan which has been at? work for some time at Sierra Leone. 
At the first meeting of tlie Conference, arrangements were made for the pro- 
vision of native pastors for such of the stations as will come under the new 
organization. 

Schools in Liberia. — Rev. Thomas E. Dillon has erected, at his own ex- 
pense, a brick school house, 18 by 24 feet, near Marshall, Liberia, and has 
four children of his own and twelve native children whom he supports. Mr. 
Dillon and wife popsess peculiar aptitude for teaching, and if properly encour- 
aged the influence of their school will be wide and permanent among the na- 
tive Africans. A female school is greatly needed at Greenville, Sinoe county, 
in response to the. earnest appeals of Rev. James M. Priest, for more than 
thirty years a missionary in Africa. A letter from Robertsport, Cape Mount, 
states that Mrs. Hannah Lucretia Roberts, widow of the Rev. Lewis R. Rob- 
erts, (son of Bishop Roberts of the Liberian Conference,) has a school of fffty- 
three scholars. The place is very healthy, and as a missionary station de- 
serves enlargement. 

Niger Mission. — Capt. East., R. N., in an account of the different stations 
on the Niger, says : "At Lokoja, the Church Missionary Society has its most 
advanced station up the river, and it hsw the advantage of being comparatively 
healthy, the ground having been cleared and cultivated under the advice 
and example of the Society's Mission and of the English consul, whose resi- 
dence this has been for several years. The station here was under the charge 
of Rev. Mr. Johns and a catechist; the Missionary compound contained three 
or four dwelling-houses and a neat primitive wooden church, capable of hold- 
ing about 200. Bishop Crowther arrived while I was here, and on Sunday 
held the first ordination that ever took place in this part of Africa. It was a 
very interesting and impressive scene. There was the Bishop — now an elderly 
man, once a slave, but rescued by the British cruisers — dressed in the usual 
robes of the English Bench, and surrounded by his clergy, seated within the 
rails of as primitive a Communion Table as ever was seen in front of the 
candidate for holy orders ; Bishop and all black — the only white men being my. 
self, four officers of H. M. 8. Lynx, and my coxswain, who occupied a pew 
close to the Communion. In the congregation, numbering some two hundred 
(as many as the church would hold,) were some fifty native and Sierra Leone 
Christians." 

The Gold Coast Colony. — The Queen has been pleased to cause Letters 
Patent to be passed under the great seal of the United Kingdom, constituting 
the settlements on the Gold Coast and of Lagos into a separate colony, to be 
called the Gold Coast Colony, and providing for the government thereof. 
Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Captain George CumineStraban, 
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E. A., to be Governor and Commander in Chief of ihe Gold Coast Colony, 
and Charles Cameron Lees, Enq., to be Administrator of the Government of 
the settlement of Lagos. — London Oazette. 

Sice Officebs from Ashavti. — A good many English o£Seers who served 
in the Ashanti Expedition, and continued in the enjoyment of good health 
while 80 engaged, have since suffered mnch from the effectB of the malarions 
diseases they contracted on the West Coast of Africa. It is one of the most 
curioHs and interesting facts connected with the medical history of that and 
other malarious districts that the symptoms of fever, hepatitis, and other 
diseases of a congestive type, occasionally do not manifest themselves until 
long after the individuals have left the climate; and it still more commonly 
happens that the effects of the diseases which had manifested themselves at a 
malarious station, continue to do so for long afterwards, and sometimes in a 
very different way from that which they did originally in the climate where 
they were contracted. — Lancet. 
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Vermont. 

Windsor — Allen Wardner, flO; 
Hiram Harlow, Mrs. J. T. 
Freeman, ea. $5; L. W. Law- 
rence, J. T. Freeman, Stone A 
Tuxbury, E. C. Cleavelaud, ea. 
92; Cash, E. D. Sabine. eH. $1... $30 00 

BraUleboro-N, B.Wllllston, Mrs. 
A. Van Doorn, ea. $10; Silas 
Waits, O. F. Thompson, Dr. 
Wm. Rockwell, Com. Thos. P. 
Green, ea. $5; Miss M. E. Van 
Doorn, C. W. Wyman, Dr. S. C. 
Clark, John C. Howe, Mrs. 
S. Root, H. Burnham, ea. $1 46 00 

Bellows FalU—F. W. Perry, J. C. 
Tolman, ea. $1 2 00 

St, Albans— H. C. Adams, $10; J. 
W. Hobart, H. C. Lockwood, 
ea, $5: Hon. H. E. Royce, J. I. 
Deavite, E. Hnntiugton, ea, 
$2; Cash, J. Farrer, ea. $1 28 00 

Woodstock — Mrs. Lyndon A. 
Marsh, $2; Hev. J. Dascomb, 
$1 8 00 

I/airrax— Col. Bap. Ch., add'l 1 00 

llO 00 

MAS.SACHUSETTB. 

North Brookfield — Dea. Thomas 
Snell 10 00 

Connecticut. 

Hartf(yrd—T>t. E. K. Hunt, S. S. 
Ward, ea. $5 ; Prof. Thompson, 
$.'J; Prof. Riddle, $2 15 00 

New //«ven— Chas. Atwater, $10; 
Amos F. Barnes, C. M. Inger- 
soll, oa $5; J. C. HolUster, |3... 23 00 

Waterbury—B^y, Dr. J. L. Clark. 2 00 

40 00 
Net?^ York. 
Yonkers-3. & G. Stewart, $25; G. 
P. Reevs, $5 30 00 



Norristofivn — Wm. Stabler, 15; 
Dan. M. Yost, $2; Heniy Leh.- 
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Kentucky. 
BxtTlington—jBXsxsA M. Fteston. 80 00 

Illinois, 



G^eenvi^Ie— Freeman Little......... 

Afendoto— **Evangellcai Aasocia- 

tion" Ch. Col.. 17.60 • Bap. and 

Meth. Chs. Col., $7.25...... ...» 

Andover—VreiA, Cn. Col ..•• 

Cambndge—lAiXli. Ch. OoL, $8.75; 

Joshua Edwards, $2 

3flton— Pres. Ch. Col....... 

Moline — Luth. Ch. CoL, 80.88; 
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Ezra T. Cresson, to lifoy 1. 1876. 8 00 

Georgia — /SummerviUtf-T— lleiij. 
Branner, to Oct. 1, 1874 5 00 

Ohio — CedarvUle — David Wil- 
liamson, to Sept. 1, 1874, 88.70. 
Be^toire— Rev. Jacob Bambo, 
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HOW TO REDEEM AFEIOA. 

It is admitted that to "V^ithin a comparatively recent period, 
serious, if not insuperable, obstacles were encountered in the 
prosecution of Christian Missions in Africa. During the last 
three or four centuries numerous and repeated attempts have 
been made, by Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries, 
to establish themselves on the Western Coast, and to locate 
permanently there the institutions of Christianity. But all 
such attempts proved almost abortive till the era of the plant- 
ing of civilized settlements. 

God would seem to be pointing to Colonization, by all the 
facts in its history, as an approved method of reaching forth 
and rendering permanent an effective evangelical influence on 
that long and grossly-neglected land. The change in the 
social, civil, and religious condition of those native tribes 
amongst whom settlements of American colored men have 
been located is ejicouraging to the friends of African elevation. 
Liberia, in her seaboard and inland territory of several hun- 
dred miles, has banished piracy and the slave trade, put an 
end to human sacrifices, erected a constitutional civil govern- 
ment, trial bj^ jury, and the reign of law, introduced the arts, 
usages, and comforts of civilized life, opened schools, built ^ 
houses ot worship, gathered churches, sustained the preaching 
of the Gospel, protected missionaries, and seen native converts 
received to Christian communion. 

Travellers state that, in journeys of several hundred miles 
east of Liberia, they found manitest traces of its influence ex- 
tending through the entire distance ; that there were native 
Africans in every place that they stopped who could speak the 
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Eii^HhIi Innfriingo; and that niimorouH chiofo ovincoii tbe utmost 
en^criii'FM to Imvn hcIiouIm ontabliHticd aniongHt thom, in whicb 
tlii'ir ohilclrun mi;;ht bo tau>r|it the knowk'dgo of the arts of 
civilizuiion aud tho truths of the CUrixtiaii rtiligion; otVoriD^ 
to iTi-L't huihlingti and appmprinto IhikIn for such institutioiiB. 
With M> woil-tusted and practk-ablo ii luuthoJ, and with auch 
aitipk' Jiiciliti(-H for thi> H)>r4.'ad of vivilizaLion and the Gottpct 
as tlu> oiitorprizo id' ('olimixution atfitnU, and as the aucceea 
fttloiidiii^ it il('iiiiiiiNlvHtt<i!i, why sliuiild not dark Afrii'a soon 
t>uma<lti"nll li^'bt in tho Lord?" Th.> ll>'publk) of Liberia 
is the tirst attompt by tho citizens of thtH country to plant in 
a foreign land tbti pci'uliar iinttitutinns of ihuir own. Tliis 
fact is fraiigiit with ihrillin^ int«rost tn the enlightened Ameri- 
can statesman, philnnthropi^t, and (Uiristian, and ie one of 
the bright angiirieH to Africa and the African race. 



TIHiriTLVUlIA COLOKIZ&TIOH BOCCRT. 
nr KKV. TIIOHAX H. MALCOU. 

The Forty-eighth annual meeting of the PennsylvaoiB Colon' 
izatioii Society was held on Monday altcrnoon, October 11, 
ltJ74, nt the Society's Hoodih, 6(K) Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
Wm. y. Pettit, V^q., was olectod Chairman, and i 
Burton, Esq., was appointed toiler. 

The following Olllcers and Uanagers were ( 
lot, for the vnsuing year: 

PKKtiiDKNT — ilon. Eli K. Prio«. 

VioK I'aiutiDKNTS— -Oeorgo B. Wood, M. D., Ilownrd SCaicau, 
I). i>., William Bauon StoTene, D. D., Alexander Bruwu, Arqli' 
ibald Mtilntyro, W. L. Uelfeoetein, W. H. Alien, LL. D., Jt^W 
MarMton, U. S. N., Matthew Simpaou, i>. I>„ Jtinw t 
LL. 1>., William E. tSchenck, D. D., iorge Daitft Boitrdi^ 
D. 1)., Thomaa M. Howe, Samuel A. ^roior, Aw PMlkfl 
fred 11. Potter, James ii. PeDdle . D^ U. H. Pui 

Jay Cooke. C. H. Edgar, D. D., J. IjOCniQlj 
Coleman, William Thaw, WilUi ■ — - 

Hon, Aluxander Itoed, D.D^Chi 
lain, I). D., William Bi^r, • 
Dales, D. D., James Saul, D. if. 
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Recording Secretary — John W. Dulles, D. D. 

Treasurer — Peter C. Hollis. 

Managers — Thomas S. Malcom, Arthur M. Burton, Samuel 
B. Appleton, Edward D. Marchant, James M. Ferguson, James 
P. Miehellon, John T'. Lewis, Edward Coles, Z. M. Humphrey, 
D. D., Francis Hoskins, E. J. Pierce, B. W. Appleton, D.D. 

Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer — 
Thomas S. Malcom. 

During the last year seven of the Yice Presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society were removed by death, 
namely: L. P. Gebhard, M. D., November 30, 1873, aged 
eighty-two years; Charles Macalester, December 9, 1873, aged 
seventy-five years; Ambrose White, December 18, 1873, aged 
ninety-three years: Joseph Harrison, Jr., March 27, 1874, aged 
sixty-five years; Theophilus Stork, D. D., March 28, 1874, aged 
fifty-nine years; Samuel H. Perkins, May 22, 1874, aged sev- 
enty-seven years; and James Bayard, August 1, 1874, aged 
seventy-two years. 

0/the seven Vice Presidents removed, by death, during the 
last year, the name of James Bayard, who died last, stood 
first in the list of the Vice Presidents of the Society. He was 
present, at the house of John K. Mitchell, M. D., in Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening, October 23, 1826, where a number 
of gentlemen were assembled, friendly to the formation of a 
Society to be auxiliary to the American Colonization Society. 
At that meeting James Bayard was elected one of the Mana- 
gers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, which was then 
constituted. At the adjourned meeting, held October 26, 
1826, he was present, and was appointed, with Gerard Ralston, 
to prepare By-laws for the Board of Managers. Of all pre- 
sent at those meetings, he was the last survivorl Mr. Bay- 
ard was one of ten persons (of whom Eli K. Price is the only 
one now living) who subscribed the application for an act of 
incorporation for the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, which 
was duly granted on the sixth day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty. He was also present at the meeting held 
January 20, 1830, when the charter was adopted, and when it 
was resolved to adopt the corporate seal of the Society, having 
for its design an altar, with the word "iifterty*' upon it, an- 
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der which are the words, " Incorporated 1830," and aronnd 
the whole the words, '-PenDaylvania Colooizatioo Society." 

The Society has taken a deep interest in th« new settle- 
ments named "Arthington," " Brewerville," and " Orozerville,'' 
near the St. Paul'» river, id MontseiTudo County, Liberia, and 
in "Lincoln," and "Finley," on or near the 8t, John's river, in 
Grand Bassa County. It has also aided " Hern don ville," near 
Harsh all. 

The Society has greatly rejoiced in the continued life and 
usefulness of the distinguished President of the Republic 
of Liberia, Joseph Jenkins Roberts, who left Virginia Febru- 
ary 9, 1829, at twenty years of age, and has been elected for 
six terms, of two years each, as President, haTing previously 
been Governor of the colony for six years. 

It is hoped that the boundary line of the Kepnblic of Li- 
beria towards Sierra Leone may soon be adjusted. An explo- 
ration of the interior of Africa, beyond Liberia, in the in- 
terests of sciiince and philanthropy, woulil result in incalcula- 
ble good. In view of the fact that thousands in oar land, ot 
Ai'rican descent, desire to settle in Liberia, and thus extend 
•ivilization and Christianity in Africa, while promoting their 
own welfare, it ia of special importance that earnest prayer 
and liberal aid should he secured. 



A SAILW&T IS LIBEBU. 
BT JOHN J. FLOUBNOr. 

Men, in general, being more naturally body than mind, ani- 
mal than intellect, no enterprise lootcing to habitation and 
sustenance will prosper well, while means and methods con- 
centrate Qpon the ideal, disproportioned against the operation 
of the tangible and energetic. They must hare something 
they can vulgarly see, and feel, and enjoy, before they would 
be animated by resoluiion to perseverance and success iu the 
mental category. So it was in :ypt when Mizraim settled 
upon the fertile banks Of tb is the monuments of that 

famed region evince Tyre, Carthage, Atiiens, 

Borne, Venioe. 1 
York, etc 
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from a mass of population, banded in a new settlement? and 
how will it, as a thiog ofvanitt/, if nothing else, give might by 
impetus to the momemtum of definite ftdvancemeot? 

What ia wanted to preliminarily concentrate the Ethiopian 
attention and mind, and incite intereet that will harmonize 
with the aspirations of noble bands of emigrants who went 
over the great waters to embrace a lot in Africa, crude and 
confused as she was, and yet is, is a Railwat, starting from 
her entrepot, Monrovia, through the Republic, and into the 
primeval forests and savannahs of the eastern range. 

This is an idea worthy the consideration of i capitalists, and 
patent to thophilosophy of philanthropists, who are Christians. 
There is no difficulty in the way; and when workmen on the 
road attain the hilly regions, they would experience no dele- 
terious effects of Tttataria. With the concessions and assistance 
of the chiefs of the country all the way and far interior, the 
enterprise is as feasible as any similar construction in other 
parts of the world, where determination actuates. 

The Golonieation Society iDCOSJunction with the Government 
of Liberia, will grant right of way. Perhaps, acting from the 
lesson taught by the successful example of our great Pacific 
Railroad, wherein Congress donated five miles of land, on its 
whole course, to the builders, such a policy, followed in Africa, 
may draw opulent capitalists to andeitake the work. A res- 
ervation of right of territory and control over it, as a corpora- 
tion, can bo made, on aprincipleof prerogative, to reside forever 
in the Government, with collateral discretion for settlements 
Dear, by the Society, 

When the black man sees the facility of transporting his 
produce and wares to the Coast, their vendue, and the returns 
of exchanges in convenient commodities, rapidly piercing the 
wilds of the interior, he would be firmly attached to that road. 
iWhile it would furm the pride and gem of Liberia, it would 
HDgment the affection of the natives, and concentrate many 
litd tribes in the iiiteroir along its course; and on the termi- 
ItDS of its limit will spring np some great trading city, witb 
^faich will go civilization and the schools and churches of the 
iple Eventually, on observing the beneficial effects of this 
[U"iroin horse" flying, as on the wtndi, 
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nnmbers of more important investors, who, protected by a large 
r» ..i . e of armed slaves, and accompanied by long trains of 
li ..i'. '' oxen and asses, carry on a business which brings many 
hundreds of their fellow-creatures into the market. Their 
store of slaves appears absolutely inexhaustible; year after 
year the territories which they hold under control go on yield- 
ing thousands upon thousands of these poor savages, who are 
sold at the seribas, sometimes for copper, bat more ofton given 
in exchange for calico and cotton goods." 

Dr. Schweinfurth has established one important geograph- 
ical fact — that the river Welle flows to the west, and forms no 
part of the Nile system. He also states that the complexion 
of the natives of Central Africa is not black, but it may be 
compared to the color of ground coffee, this being a test which 
he frequently adopted. The people in the Monbuttoo and Niam- 
Niam countries, however, are lighter than this, and their color 
is like to that of ripe olives. 

The work commends itself as the most exact and compre- 
hensive that has ever been published of a territory so long 
unexplored and full of varied interest and growing importance. 
It leaves us to desire knowledge only of the short interval 
between Livingstone^s northern progress in *71 and Schwein- 
furtb*s southern, and to connect the Congo with the territory 
they trod, in order to have more than an outline of equatorial 
Africa — the venerable Ethiopia — and full comprehension of 
the Nilotic system. The agricultural, botanical, mineral, and 
animal resources of the region, cannot fail to stimulate further 
research; and the sanguine expectations of the traveller, 
based on the suppression of slavery,, and on what Africa may 
do and be, are hardly overdrawn. The greatest geographical 
problem of time is nearing its solution. 



PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

We have received the following communication from a 
gentleman whose name gives lustre to the tribute he offers 
to the genius of Phillis Wheatley, but we do not feel at liberty 
to mention it in this connection: — 

**Dear Sir: I have read in the September number of the 
AxRiCAN Eepositoby a sketch of the life and notice of the 
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poems of Phillis Wheatley. More than forty years ago, I met 
with these poems, and was deeply impressed with their strik- 
ing character, especially considering the source whence they 
came. There is one passage in her poem on Imagination, 
which I consider superior to the lines you have selected, which, 
though many j-ears since I read it, I have never forgotten. 
I should be glad to see it inserted in your Repository, as I 
think it will gratifj^ your readers, and will show in a favor- 
able light the genius of its author. I give it from memory, 
not having the book to refer to, but believe it is correct." 

IMAGINATION — BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

• 

•' Now here, now there, the roving fancy flies, 
Till some loved object strikes the wandering eyes; 
Whose silken fetters all the senses bind, 
And soft captivity involves the mind. 
Imagination! who can tell thy force? 
Or who describe the swiftness of thy course? 
We on thy pinions can surpass the wind, 
And leave the rolling universe behind. 
From star to star the mental optics rove, 
Measure the skies and range the world above : 
Thus in one view we grasp the mighty whole. 
Or with new worlds amaze the unbounded soul." 

LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

We add the following letter from General Washington to 
Phillis Wheatley, as a testimonial too valuable to be omitted 
here. Of its genuineness there can be no doubt, as it is taken 
from Spark*8 edition of the life and correspondence of Wash- 
ington. 

" CAMBRi»aE, February 28, 1776. 

Miss Phillis : Your favor of the 26th of October did not reach my hands 
till the middle of December. Time enough, you will say, to have given an 
answer before this. Granted ; but a variety of important occurrences contin- 
ually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw the attention, I hope 
you will apologize for the delay, and plead my excuse for the seeming, but 
not real, neglect. I thank you most sincerely for your polite notice of me 
in the elegant lines you enclosed; and however undeserving I may be of 
such encomium and panegyric, the style and manner exhibit a striking proof 
of your poetical talents, in honor of which, and as a tribute justly due to 
you, I would have published the poem bad I not been apprehensive tbatf 
while I only meant to give the world this new instance of your genius, I 
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might have incurred the imputation of vanity. This and Hothing else de- 
ferred me not to give it place in the public prints. 

If you should ever come to Cambridge, or near headquarters, I shall be 
happy to see a person so favored by the muses, and to whom nature has 
been so liberal and beneficent in her dispensations. 

I am with great respect, your obedient, humble servant,- 

Geo. Washihgtobt." 



THE KINGDOM OF ASHAKTEE.^ 

About ^ve degress north of the line, and eight degress west of 
Greenwich, the Coast of Africa takes a course almost due east 
for above 1,000 miles, and it is along this district that that 
part of Africa lies known as Upper Gruinea,* and which is 
divided into the the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, and the 
Gold Coast. The latter portion is that which includes th^ 
British possessions from the river Assinee on the west, to the 
river Yolta on the east, between which points lie the settle- 
ments of Appolonia, Axim, Dixcove, Secondee, Chama, Elmi- 
na. Cape Coast Castle, Anamaboe, Salt Pond, Appam, Accra, 
Christiansborg, Fredricksborg, Winnebah, Pram Pram, and 
Addah. 

The general aspect of the towns and villages which spring 
up along this Coast, and which present themselves to the eye, 
is both striking and varied. The dwellings of the Liberian, 
and the circular huts of the Grain Coast, the low flat-roofed 
houses, almost concealed from view by the high pallisade 
wall around them, of the Ivory Coast, are left behind, and 
you have large quadrangular buildings of dried clay, whose 
white-washed walls stand out in bold relief against the 
dark green foliage of the virgin forests, and remind the trav- 
eller, more forcibly than any other part of Western Africa, of 
old familiar scenes at home. 

The whole of this district, which is something over 250 
miles in length, was, in the 17th and 18th centuries, almost 
literally lined with European forts. I have seen the number 
given on good authority at twenty-five, or one in every ten 
miles. They were built for the purpose of facilitating and 
defending the trade, both in slaves and gold dust. Since the 
abolition of the slave trade, most of these forts have been 
abandoned, and are now in a dilapidated condition. 

The largest and most important is Cape Coast Castle, where 
the Administrator resides. It covers more than an acre of 
ground, its walls are 20 to 25 feet high, and it mounts above 

* A paper read before the Birkenhead (England) Literary and Soientific Society, hj 
James Isyike, Esq. 
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100 guns. It was built by the Danes — sold to the Dutch — 
taken by the English under Admiral Homes, in the 17th cen- 
tury, and has continued in their hands ever since. 

After the abolition of the slave trade, there was, until quite 
recently, very little commerce on this part of the Coast,- ex- 
cept in ivory and gold. The trade in ivory has now entirely 
ceased, that in gold has been gradually dying, under the des- 
olating wars of the country, but on the other hand the export 
of palm oil, palm kernels, and other products, which from 
their natural position grow in districts apart from the war- 
loving Ashantee, has increased, until it promises to become 
more important than that of the other two branches united. 

Cape Coast Castle has an interest to all lovers of English 
literature, possessed by no other station on the Coast of Afri- 
ca, for under a slab in the centre of the fort lie the remains of 
the gifted poetess, Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; and by her 
side lies her husband, a much-abused, much-misunderstood 
man, but unquestionably the best governor that ever ruled 
over the districts around Cape Coast Castle. 

The native tribes, for 150 miles along the Coast, and 60 to 
80 miles inland, live in what is called the British Protectorate, 
and. consist of the Wassaws, Denkeras, Akims, Assins, Creepees 
and Fantees. 

Between this country and the Kong mountains lies the re- 
nowned kingdom of Ashantee. Originally it formed but a 
small district of country, but was gradually enlarged by the 
conquest of its kings, until it attained its present dimensions. 
It is not generally known from what particular district of 
country the Ashantees originally came, or what time they first 
got possession of the district where they now live. They and 
the Fantees are said to be undoubtedly of the same stock. 
Their languages are essentially the same, the only difference 
being in the pronunciation of a dozen or fifteen words. Their 
physical characteristics are also the same, with the exception 
that the Fantees have a more intelligent cast of countenance, 
which may readily be accounted for by the fact that they 
have had more intercourse with the civilized world, and have 
long since abandoned many of the savage practices still con- 
tinued among the Ashantees. 

It is probable that both originally lived in the groat valley 
lying between the Kong mountains, and the head waters of 
the ^^iger. The Fantees may be supposed to have been the 
first to cross the mountains, but they would continue to retire 
before the more powerful Ashantees, until their course was 
barred by the sea, and there, with the aid of the Euro- 
pean forts, they have been able to maintain their independence 
against the Ashantees ; and what has been a great annoyance 
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to the latter, they have been compelled to employ the Fantees 
as the medium of cominunieatioD with the Europeans. 

The.Eev. J. Leighton Wilson, to whom I am indebted for 
many of th^so factH, says: "Of all nations of Western Africa, 
Asbantee is almost the only one that has a history,«nd this does 
not reach further back than the beginning of the 18th centu- 
ry.*' This was the period of the great — great in the history 
of Ashantee — Osai Tutu, whose reign was distinguished for 
his wars with the King of Denkera, whom he defeated after 
two desperate battles, which placed the country at his feet, 
and gave him immense booty. The King of Axim had unitea 
his forces to those of the King of Denkera, and is said to have 
lost an immense number of his soldiers. Osai Tutu followed 
him up, and compelled him to a third engagement, in which 
his army was well nigh extirpated. He was compelled to sue 
for peace, which was granted on condition of his becoming a 
tributary to the King of Ashantee, and paying 4,000 ozs, of 
gold to defray the expenses of the war. This fine was not, how- 
ever, paid ; and Tutu set out to punish him a second time, but 
although his army was victorious, he himself lost his life. 

Osai Tutu was venerated both as a good and great man, and 
his death led to considerable confusion — many of the con- 
quered tribes throwing off their allegiance, and declaring them- 
selves free. 

Finally, Osai Apoko was installed king in place of his 
brother, and h^ soon gave proof of his energy by reducing all 
the revolted provinces to subjection. He died in 1742, and 
was succeeded by his brother Osai Akwasi, whose reign was 
distinguished by his wars with the King of Dahomey, whom 
he signally defeated in a pitched battle near the Volta. Elated 
with his success, Osai Akwasi carried the war into the heart 
of the enemy's country, where he experienced as crushing a 
defeat as he inflicted the previous year, and had to retire, 
himself wounded. 

He died, and was succeeded by his nephew, Osai Kudjoh, in 
1752, and he was in no way behind his uncles \t\^ military 
prowess. Before he was fairly seated on the throne most of 
the provinces were once more in open revolt; but in a very 
short time he reduced them all to subjection, and compelled. 
them to pay heavy tribute. 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Osai Kwamina, in 1781, 
who continued the polic}' of his ancestors — war and pillage — 
until he was deposed, in 1796, by his subjects for favoring the 
introduction of Mohammedanism into the country. 

Osai Apoko — the second of the name — came into power 
in the following year, and immediately had to take the field 
to quell an insurrection among his subjects — a large portion 
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of them having taken up arms in favor of the deposed king. 
It is said that a large body of cavalry acted with the insur- 

fents, and with their help the new king was defeated. He, 
owever, rallied his forces, and after a severe battle, in which 
he compelled a number of Moslems residing at the time in 
Coomassie to fight with him, and against their co-religionists, 
was entirely victorious. He died of a lingering illness, not 
long after this victory, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Osai Tutu Kwamina, about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

This sovereign is said not to have been above seventeen years 
of age when he came to the throne ; but he soon displayed ener- 
gy, sagacity, and bravery far beyOnd his years. The principal 
historical event in his reign was the defeat suffered by the 
Mohammedan chiefs of Ghofan and Ghobago, whose united 
army was completely routed, and an immense number of 
prisoners taken. 

Thus far we have rapidly glanced at the history of the 
Ashantees down to our own time, and it will be seen that in 
that dark corner of the earth's crust " history was repeating* 
itself,'* and that the passions which have stamped the destinies 
of the world in all ages were there in full force. 

The fame of Ashantee was now destined to extend in a 
different direction. 

Two of the tributary chiefs of Assim, having offended their 
king, took refuge in the country of the Fantees, who promised 
to defend them to the extent of their power, and who there- 
fore declined to give up the men when the King of Ashantee 
sent his messengers with a demand to that effect. This led to 
a long course of bloodnhed, and was the beginning of the un- 
settled state of affairs that has lasted down to our own day, 
destroying commerce, arresting civilization, and desolating an 
entire region. King Osai Tutu Kwamina commenced his 
work by plundering towns — murdering men, women, and 
children indiscriminately — destroyirig provisions, and leaving 
nothing that could be of any possible value to the country. 
The Fantees and their allies retired before them to the large 
seaport towns, believing that the Ashantees would not have 
the hardihood to come within range of the guns of the forts; 
but in this they miscalculated. The two rebel chiefs took 
refuge at the fort of Anamaboe, with the expectation that the 
English would defend them ; but the King of Ashantee fol- 
lowed them with unfaltering steps to the very gates of the 
fort, cut the inhabitants of the villages to pieces in hundreds 
and thousands under the very eyes of the English governor, 
assaih^d the fort itself, and would probably have forced his 
way in, but for the approach of night. Negotiations were 
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finally entered upon, and during their progress one of the 
chiefs escaped; the other was, however, given up, and was 
subjected to frightful tortures on the return of the army to 
Coomassie. These engagements took place in 1807, and it 
was estimated by Europeans that not fewer than 12,000 
persons were killed at Anamaboo alone. 

This was the first invasion of the Fantee territory by the 
Ashantees; the second took place four years later, with no 
marked result, and the reason for which I am unable to ascer- 
tain; the third ocgurredin 1817, when the Ashantees marched 
up to the outskirts of Cape Coast Castle, and reduced the 
people to such straits for food that the English authorities 
deemed it prudent to pay the fine imposed upon the people by 
the king, whereupon the Ashantees withdrew, leaving the im- 
pression on their minds, and also on the minds of the Fantees, 
that their authority could not be resisted. 

These repeated incurHions into the Fantee country inter- 
rupted the trade of the European merchants, and caused 
great annoyance and loss. The plan was therefore suggested 
of sending an embassy to the court of Ashantee, with the view 
of negotiating a treaty between them and the English,, which 
would place the relations of the two countries on a better 
footing. This embassy — consisting of Mr. James, the Grov- 
ernorof the Fort of Accra; Mr. Bowditch, the nephew of the 
Govern or-in-Chief at Cape Coast; Mr. Hutchinson, a mer- 
chant ; and Surgeon Tcddlie — was kindly received, and a sat- 
isfactory understanding was arrived at. On the receipt of 
this intelligence in England, a consul was appointed from his 
Majesty to the court of Ashantee, who, however, found on 
reaching Cape Coast that his appointment was misunderstood; 
that the King of Ashantee was at war with the King of 
Gaman, (by whom he was afterwards defeated,) and that gen- 
erally circumstances prevented him from carrying out his in- 
structions for a very considerable period ; ultimately, however, 
he reached Coomassie, and succeeded in making a treaty, 
which was alike advantageous and honorable to both. 

It was not, however, well received by the authorities at 
Cape Coast Castle, and was therefore practically set aside, 
whereupon Consul Dupuis sent a message to the King of 
Ashantee to remember his oath, and not proceed to any hos- 
tilities until the mind of the Home Government conid be as- 
certained on the subject. He then sailed for England, and 
meantime Sir Charles McCarthy arrived as Governor-in-Chief 
of the British possessions on the Gold Coast. About this 
time the charter of the African Company was abolished by 

1 all its forts and other possessions 
u Sir Charles McCarthy arriv- 
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ed in March, 1822, and found the country in a most unsettled 
condition. The ambassador sent by the king te Cape Coast, 
having waited two months beyond the time appointed by 
Consul Dupuis to hear from the English Government, was 
withdrawn, and the place was virtually placed under blockade. 
Sir Charles McCarthy seems to have been misled as to the 
true state of affairs, as he at once assumed a determined and 
warlike attitude, which was resented by the King of Ashantee, 
who immediately commenced his preparations for war on a 
large scale, but with the utmost secrecy. 

1 need not take you in detail over that humiliating period 
of our African history. It is better known than any other 
portion, and, I think, can only be looked upon in the retro- 
spect with sorrow and regret. Had the treaty made by Con- 
sul Dupuis been sustained, or had Governor McCarty acted in 
a conciliatory manner, the Gold Coast of Africa might now 
have been far advanced in civilization, and the war of 1873 
would probably never have occured. I do not mean to throw 
any discredit on Sir Charles McCarthy, for he was a brave 
soldier, an intelligent statesman, and a true gentleman; but 
} he was misguided, and he fell into the grave fault, amongst 
others, of despising his enemy. The result is known to every 
one who has at all looked into these matters; how he advanc- 
ed to meet the Ashantees, with a motley crew of sea-coast 
natives, and without waiting for reinforcements of regular 
troops, and how, as a matter of course, he was defeated — and 
killed. 

The war thus begun extended, with varying fortunes, over 
a considerable period ; generally, however, the English and 
their allies getting the worst of it, until a reinforcement of 
white troops arrived under Colonel Southerland, when a 
pitched battle took place, lasting an entire day, and which 
would have been renewed on the following morning had the 
Ashantees, who .were suffering severely from dysentery and 
smallpox, not found it necessary, in consequence, to withdraw. 
Several other engagements took place from time to time after 
this, but the use of rockets and grapeshot in the end thorough- 
ly convinced the Ashantees that they could not contend with 
European troops, and, at the same time, peremptory orders 
arrived from home that the war must be put an end to. After 
sundry negotiations the King of Ashantee, in 1831, sent down 
Ms own son and his nephew as hostages for his future good 
behavior, and also paid a portion of the 4,000 ounces of gold 
dast demanded by the English Government. 

To this brief sketch of the history of Ashantee, I have only 
to add that from 1831 down to 1864, although there were 
occasional causes of anxiety and a continual hatred — fast be- 
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coming chronic — existing between the Ashantees and the 
Fantees, there were no actual hostilities until 1864, when the 
King of Ashantee invaded the protected territories in order 
to retake certain slaves, and agaiuHt whom Governor Pirn 
ordered an advance with all the troops at his disposal. He 
had to return hastily, smitten by dysentery and smallpox. 

The cause of this war is to be traced to the desire of the 
King of Ashantee to recover certain runaway slaves, with the 
intention of putting them to death, and also to punish a chief 
who had found a large nugget of gold which he ought to 
have handed over to the king — all nuggets being treasure 
trove and claimed by the Crown — but did not, and when 
pursued he took refuge in the protected territories. 

From this brief review you will have observed that the 
Ashantees have always been a barbarous people — even among 
the barbarous nations of Africa. The Eov. J. Leighton Wilson, 
to whom 1 have already referred, says: "They would never 
have been known to the civilized world but for the abundance 
of their gold and the savage warfare they waged against the 
BngllHh." The victoricft they obtained are only to be ascribed 
to their overwhelming numbers, and not to their bravery or 
their skill, for .of military science they have none whatever. 

The Government of Ashantee is one of the most complete 
despotisms in the world. Tb« king exercises absolute power 
over every subject under him. His will is the law of the land, 
to dispute which is high treason. " He keeps up a complete 
system of espionage all over the country, and not a word is 
tittered, or the slightest action performed — if it implies any 
censure of the king — that is not faithfully reported." 

Eogarding the extent of the population, it is almost impos- 
sible to arrive at anything like a satisfactory estimate. There 
can be little doubt, however, that at one time the country 
must have been thickly peopled. In the war with the north- 
ern kingdomH, it is Haid that 100,000 men were killed. As we 
have seen at Aiiamaboe, where there were Europeans to take 
note, 12,000 people were killed, and this was regarded by the 
Ashantees as a mere handful, compared with those that fell in 
the northern wars. The population of Kumassie, the capital, 
is variously estimated at from 15,000 to 200,000; the best 
authorities, however, placing it at 100,000; and in the same 
manner the entire population of the kingdom of Ashantee 
proper is calculated at 1.000,000, and, with the various tribd- 
tary kingdoms, at 3,000,000. If we include the maritime pop- 
ulation from Appolonia to the Volta, the entire number cannot 
be less than four or five millions. This, however, must only be 
regarded as an approximation to the true result. The sap- 
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pression of the slave trade, and the thirty years* peace prior 
to 1864, must have added considerably to the number. 

Ashantee has always had a large commerce with the inte>- 
rior kingdoms of Africa. Kumassie is occasionally visited by 
caravans from Housa, Bornou, and Timbuctoo; and it is said 
they have even come from Cairo and Tripoli — that is, across 
the entire continent. The country is rich in almost every 
tropical product, but it is famous above ail for the quantity of 
its gold. To this region we owe the name of the coin for 
twenty-one shillings — the guinea of the Georges. The gold 
is procured in the roughest way by washing and digging. 
The soil everywhere in Ashantee seems to be impregnated 
with it, and large quantities are procured from the sand even 
of the streets of Kumassie. The mines are all most imper- 
fectly worked, and some of the richest are sacred to the 
fetishes, and are not worked at all. The export of gold has 
fallen off since the commencement of the wars we have been 
narrating, until it has become almost a thing of the past. As 
early as 1382 the merchants of Dieppe and Kouen imported 
large quantities; and in 1551 Captain Thomas Windham 
brought home to England, in a single voyage, as much as 150 
ft)s. weight of the precious metal, while from the single port 
of Elmina — whence, by the way, its name — early in the 18th 
century, a quantity equal to £3,000,000 sterling was exported. 
Gold dust is the circulating medium, and the accounts current 
among the well informed of the wealth of the country, are 
most exciting. Bowditch relates that on one of the days ap- 
pointed by the king for the chiefs and people to make a public 
exhibition of their gold ornaments, he estimated the quantity 
on the person of one chief near him at about 30,000 dollars, 
and it is a common saying, that if you pull up a tuft of grass 
gold is found hanging at the roots. 

All this wealth would be thrown open to the world, while 
the Ashantecs themselves would receive incalculable good, if 
the English Government would exercise the very least of the 
vast amount of power and influence they already possess there 
in one well-sustained effort to maintain order and to develop 
the great resources that meantime are locked up by a barbar- 
ous war-loving race. 

Bringing matters down to the immediate present, I would 
remind you that for upwards of two centuries the Dutch 
forts and the English forts interlaced. Thus, beginning on the 
west you had Appolonia, an English fort, then Takorady, a 
Dutch fort; this succeeded by an English one, to be again 
succeeded by a Dutch one, and so one for the whole length of 
the Gold Coast. As the natives around each fort considered 
themselves under the Uws and protection of the flag dominat- 
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The Eev. A. Bushnell writes from GabooD, West Africa, 
May 21st, giving an account of his visit to the sub-station, 
seventy miles inland : 

Having just returned from a three days* trip to Nengenenge, 
our iDterior station, I hasten to improve an opportunity to 
send you a note via Fernando Po. Although I was three 
nights on the river, I have endured the trip very well, and 
have returned much encouraged respecting our interior work. 
Nengenenge has become a great commercial centre. The 
Commandant has forbidden any vessel or boat to ascend be- 
yond the island, as he can afford them protection no farther, 
and consequently they anchor there, within hearing of the 
mission bell; and the Pangwes from all the rivers and creeks 
beyond bring their produce down in boats and canoes. The 
population on the island is increasing; and within ten miles 
around is a larger population than can be found anywhere in 
this part of Africa. There remain a few of the Bakele and 
Shekani tribes, but the great mass of the people belong of the 
Pangwe tribes, the largest, most vigorous, and enterprising 
within our reach. At present, peace prevails among them, but 
I fear they are adopting the habits of drinking rum, slavery, 
&c., from the Coast tribes, of which, in their primitive state, 
they were ignorant. 

I found our native assitants, Messrs. Truman and Amora, 
and their wives, well, and I think faithfully engaged in their 
work. The former, who is a licentiate of our Presbytery, 
speaks the Bakele and Pangwe languages well, and preacbee 
at the station and in the adjacent towns. The other, Mr. 
Amora, renders assistance in various ways, and his wife, who 
is a graduate of our training Institution, has an interesting 
boarding-school of fifteen boys and girls. The children were 
well clothed, and recited the whole Catechism, and read and 
sang without making a single mistake. I want to see the 
number of pupils increased to one hundred or more. Such 
has been the attendance on Mr. Truman's sabbath services, 
which have been held in the mission house hitherto, that I was 
encouraged to propose the erection of a church, on conditioD 
that the materials should be furnished by the people and 
traders. This was accepted promptly, and before I left, the 
building materials were all promised, and the prospect was 
that enough money would be raised to pay the workmen. 
This is the kind of church extension that we like, and hope it 
will continue until all unexplored Ethiopia shall become radiant 
with gospel light, and vocal with Immanuel's praise. 
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The reported illness of Mr. Schorsch, at Benita, to whom I 
might be summoned at any time, prevented my going to the 
Ogovi, on the steamer "Pioneer," which was a great disap- 
pointment; but the report of the Marquis de Compagnie and his 
associate, Mr. Marsh, who have recetly returned from an ex- 
ploring tour up that river, ii3 encouraging. Their report 
more than confirms that of Mr. Walker, the English tourist, 
respecting the great length of the river, which they ascended 
considerably farther than he did, and discovered three large 
tributary streams. They return to France for a season, but 
expect to come back next year to prosecute their exploration. 
But we can do nothing in that direction till reinforced. We 
still hold on here, "alone, yet not alone," "faint, yet pursuing," 
and look to the "regions beyond," praying that the Lord of 
the harvest will raise up and send forth laborers into all this 
vast field. — The Foreign Missionary, 



RECLAMATION OF FRENCH AFRICA. 

A Paris correspondent of the London Times writes: The 
latest scheme for the improvement of French Africa is the 
creation of an inland sea of 160 leagues long by 20 in width. 
A staff officer deputed by the Minister of War to study the 
subject reports that this is very feasible, and M. Lesseps is said 
to have expressed his opinion that it may easily be done at the 
very trifling expense of half-a-million sterling. The sea existed 
in former times, but the formation of banks intercepted its 
communication with the Mediterranean ; the African sun sucked 
up the water, and the sea became dry land. A cutting 18 kilo- 
metres in length would suffice, it is said, to fill it up again. 
The superior Council of Algeria, presided over by General 
Chanzy, voted towards the end of last year funds for the pre- 
liminary studies, and in the National Assembly a credit of 
10,000f. has just been voted to<Jontinue them. The proposed 
new sea would be partly in Tunis and partly in Algeria. 
Captain Eoudaire, the staff officer employed by the Government, 
lately published an interesting paper on the subject in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and the question has been laid before 
the Academy of Sciences. The bed of the former sea is com- 
posed of a series of vast slimy hollows, which the natives call 
chotts, and which contain water only at certain times of the 
year. The following extract gives a good idea of their nature: 

" The Chott of MelEir covers a surface of 150 square leagues; 
it communicates to the east with the Chott Sellem, and this 
one, with a series of other depressions, of which the most im- 
portant are the Chott Rharsa and El Djerid, in Tunis. The 
edge of this last almost touches the sea. It is only 18 kilo- 
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metres from the Mediterranean. All of these hollows are for 
the most part dry. Their surface is white with salts of mag- 
nesia, and they are exactly like immense plains covered with 
white frost. It is imprudent to venture there without a guide. 
There are mud pits vtry difficult to distinguish under the 
hrilliant canopy of magnosian crystals, and the traveller might 
be swallowed up by them. The natives call them saucepans. 
The most dangerous ehott is El hjerid. It is crossed by the 
much frequented road between Nifzaoua and Touzeur, a long 
narrow line upon which travellers can pass only in single file. 
At certain times of the year a step to the right or left buries 
the straggler in the mud. Moula Ahmed relates that a caravan 
of a thousand camels has traversed this chott. . When one of 
them wandered a little off the road all the others followed and 
sutccssively disappeared in the slough. He adds that at the 
period when he passed himself a piece of 100 cubits in extent 
suddenly sank, swallowing up the men and animals who were 
upon it. The camels at last entirely disappeared. Trees which 
the wind had torn up also sank without leaving a trace. It is 
clear that below these hollows there are often considerable 
depths of moving soil." 

The Isthmus of Gabes is the obstacle to the return of the sea 
to its old domain. " Break that," says a writer, " and the basin 
of the chotts again becomes a sea — the Baltic of the Mediter- 
ranean." The subject is of strong interest. It is estimated 
that the fertilizing effect of such a body of water, of which the 
evaporation would fall again in rain, on the surrounding 
country would be of the utmost benefit to those regions of 
Northern Africa. The Suez Canal is said to have greatly im- 
proved the climate of the country through which it runs, and 
has made the rains more abundant and regular. It is hoped 
that the filling of the Chotts would, after a time, transform into 
a vast oasis the 600.000 hectares of land surrounding them. 
The idea is grandoise, and has captivated the imagination of 
many persons. Whether the advantages its realization is ex- 
pected to entail would suffice to convert a very unsaecessful 
colony into a prosperous one must remain doubtful until trial 
has been made. The engineering part of the affair is, probably, 
easy, but it has b^en doubted whether the work, when accom- 
plished, would be durable. 



THE eEBMAK AFRICAN SOCIETY. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

This association of German savans of all the principal geo- 
graphical societies of the entire country, now bids fair to 
take up the work of discovery in Equatorial Africa with 
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marked success. As soon as it was clear from the last scientific 
letters of Livingstone and the latest intelligence from Schwcin- 
furth, that, by entirely different approaches, they had both 
evidently reached the same flora and fauna, as well as the 
same characteristics among the men of the region, it was set- 
tied that they had also both crossed the same water-shed, iknd 
were in a new ai»d mysterious region, fraaght with great 
secrets for the future. 

To the investigation of this territory, the German African 
Society is turning all its attention, with a host of enthusiastic 
and able ex|)lorers, who promise much for the future. Some 
of those have already sent home enough interesting material 
to form the first annual report of their labors, which is now 
being published, with a view of eneouraging the country to aid 
the vSoeiety with means to extend and strengthen its explora- 
tion. Doctor Bastian, of the Berlin branch, seems to be the 
leader of the corps in learning and enterprise; and, alter a stay 
ot four months on the lower Congo, he has returned with a 
rich collection of ethnographical, natural, add technical objects. 
In his report, he declares the climate of the region to be very 
favorable to discovery, especially during the dry season ; but 
that it is, of course, not without its dangers, the nature of 
which the explorers seem fully to understand. Gussfeldt, whom 
Bastian left in command on the Coast, hud had two slight 
attacks of fever, through which he passed in such a way as to 
give indications of rapid acclimatization. 

This new man is, in all respects, developing an adaptation 
for the work, which shows that nature and inclination have 
fitted him for it; and he takes to the peculiar demands of the 
new life and language as to the manor horn. Tb*^ Germans 
are acting very wisely, in actually establishing on the Coast a 
sort of school or supply house for their expedition, which they 
can make a base of operations, and a means of recruiting their 
forces in men and material of all kinds. This is situated be- 
tween the mouths of the Quillu and the Congo Rivers, and ia 
something like the traders* factories. From this point, Guss- 
feldt has already made a few raids into the interior, with a 
view of convincing himself that the gorilla may be found 
there; and he has also ascended the Quillu River beyond the 
Cataracts, into the highlands of the interior. They now be- 
lieve that this route from the Coast will enable them to make 
a connection with the extreme points reached by DuChailln, 
but in a more easy and effective way, from the east. For a 
certain distance up these streams the accounts of the native 
traders are pretty harmonious, but beyond the Shintetje land 
follows the region of fables, resembling those of Herodotus. 
The first account was of a race of dwarfs, and it now seems 
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Northern Africa. The Suez Canal is said to have greatly ' 
proved the climate of the country through which it runs, ' 
has made the rains more abundant and regular. It is he 
that the filling of the Chotts would, utter a time, trausform 
a vast oasis the 6U0.000 bectarcij of land surrounding tl 
The idea is grandoise, and hai^ captivated the imaginaii( 
many persons. Whether the advantages its realization i 
pected to entail would suffice to uunverl a very unsueitt 
colony into a prowperous one must remain doubtful until 
has been made. The engineering part of the affair is. pnil 
easy, but it has bden doubted whether the work, when a, 
pliitbed, would be durable. 
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• 

pretty well asoertained that there is, io Equatorial Africa, a 
very diminutive race of men. Ancient story and Du Chaillu's 
are in a fair way of being justified by the new expedition. 

But now comes an account of a race of people who are said 
to live a portion of the time under water, and to sleep in great 
calabashes, or gourd-shells, which float on the surface. This 
is probably an exaggerated story of tribes living in very 
marshy regions. Ailer these, the Germans are informed, 
comes a race of men with short, stiff tails; so much so that, on 
sitting down, or rather squatting, they need a cavity to receive 
them. Then comes the so-called ''Thick Heads,^' who always 
carry shrill whistles with them to call for help from a long 
distance, because, when/they fall down they can not rise again 
without aid. And thus more and more fabulous become 
the stories ; sometimes it is a race with one eye, and then 
another with one arm ; and again there are said to be people 
with their mouth in the cavity between their shoulders; and 
thus we stand here clearly in the region of pure fable-land. 

Gnssfeldt's first proposition was to make a journey into thii 
fabulous region, and from these reports he seems to havd 
done it with success. He and other members of the expe 
dition are keeping up a regular correspondence with the Presi- 
dent of the Society, as well as with relatives and friends, and 
the information which we here give is as fresh as the month 
of March last, which is quite wonderful for African matters. 
Since the return of Bastian, several letters have been received, 
with geographical and meteorological information, and numer- 
ous photographs of landscape views, and even of specimens of 
this dwarf race. 

The President of this ''African Society" is zealously busy 
in the work of producing sym]>athy for this novel enterprise, 
and a so-called "Correspondence Sheet*' is regularly published 
in its interest, to say nothing of the famous "Journal of the 
Geographical Society" of Berlin, which has just given an ex- 
cellent article, from the pen of Yon Koner, regarding the 
work of the Germans in the discovery and exploration of 
Africa. Kipert, the celebrated German map-puUisher, has 
also just issued a map which gives all the discoveries of the 
different nationalities during the nineteenth century. And aD 
the Grorman geographers, who are skilled in African lore, are 
giving lectures for the benefit of the enterprise. These men 
have enriched the nation with a valuable fund of knowledge 
regarding this interesting subject. 

And finally^ they have commenced the publication of an ex- 
tensive work entitled, "The German Expedition on the Loango 
Coast," together with previous information regarding the 
lands to be explored. The first volume of this work has 
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already appeared. This contains all the personal adventures 
of Bastian in his short stay, and gives us an earnest of the 
thoroughness and breadth with which the matter is being 
worked up. All this has been done in the short space of one 
year, during which period a very respectable foundation has 
been laid. The enterprise, though fostered by the African Socie- 
ty of Germany, bids fair, in the true sense of the word, to be- 
come international in its tendency, and promises a full supply 
of information regarding Equatorial Africa, which has been 
hitherto a terra incognita in the most emphatic sense of the 
term. — Western Christian Advocate, 



SOTJTHEBN BAPTIST LIBEBIAN MISSION. 

We are pleased to notice a decided and very manifest in- 
crease of interest in our Liberia Missions. We have all along 
felt that we nowhere have missionaries more worthy of our 
sympathy and support than those who have been laboring in 
Liberia. They have shown a constancy and patience that was 
truly beautiful. We rejoice for their sake that a brighter day 
seems to be dawning. 

What we have long wished to see, our colored brethren are 
coming forward to the help of this mission. They have or- 
ganized a Board of Foreign Missions in connection with their 
Virginia State Convention. This Board has appointed two 
missionaries to Africa — the same young men who have applied 
to our Board. In other States they are also taking the mat- 
ter in hand. A recent number of the Central Baptist says : 

"Brother David preached last Sunday morning and night to 
two of the largest colored congregations in Louisville, and has 
already awakened an interest in the African mission. The 
First colored church at once pledged about $200 for this cause; 
and there is no doubt that the Louisville colored Baptist 
churches will readily sustain one of the missionaries in Africa." 

These things indicate a movement in the right direction. 
The five hundred thousand colored Baptists of the Southern 
States ought to have a share in the great work of Christian- 
izing the land of their. ancestors; and we believe the time is 
coming when they will cheerfully bear their part. We talked 
with one of their chief men on the subject. He said, "Yes, we 
will give for African missions, and for other missions too; we 
do not care to confine our work to our own color." This, too, 
is the right spirit. The command to preach the gospel to 
every creature is binding on them as well as on others. — 
Foreign Journal, 
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LIBEBU AT THE GEnrBHHIAL. 

Of all the acceptances received I'rom various nations to par- 
tiGi|)ute ill the Cuoteniiial Celubraiiun, on many accounts ihe 
mo:.!, ffraulying in tbal wliicb Uai-cunn! from Liberia, tbe Ee- 
publif. e(>iiuL'Lved in the Unite'! Slates, and wLdsu ijirtb marked 
the lakitig of Iho first 8tep towai'dw the nbolition of i-lavery. 

Tlie niiasureH which have bei'n taken iiy the Kepublic to 
ins'iru a nUL-euMsCuI rejiresuntatioii at thf. Bx|iOBition aro o!' the 
mo-t «iilislii(ai)ry character. Ex Piv-iil'-nt Payne hat been 
a)i|)i>i[jtod t>i act aHC'imtniMHioiier in Lilieriu, t» colleut, urraune, 
aii'l r.iriwaril tlie urtieleit lo be exhri.in-d. wLile Edward S. -U-ir- 
rid, E-iq , or Ihiii city, lias h mi H]ipiiiiii- .1 coinmiKvioner to have 
chari;o of exhibits here receivid ar.ii H> arrange fiip ibeir 
proper display. The selection iif Mr. M..rri«. lor this iiiipiirt- 
ant post is peculiarly appropriate, he having i>eeu tor uiauy 
years closely identified with the African Republic, and Coi.se- 
qnenlly possessing a clear understanding of the feelings and 
requirements of the people. As editor of the Llbe-ta Advocate, 
an able journal devoted lo the interesls of the ooiinlry through- 
out tbe length and breadth of which it circulates, he ban al- 
ready done t;ood work in the way of diffusing general infor- 
mation among and raising the tone of a people which has 
been, but is not long destined to be, out off, in a great measure, 
fhiiii the rest of tbe world ; and us the Centennial (Jommissioner, 
representing tliis same pei'ph' at our coming E:<posilio<i, he 
cannot Ikil to acquit himself with credit, and thereby stiii far- 
ther increase the debt of obligation duo bim from the country 
for wbich he has already done so much. 

Liberia has heretofore stood so entiiely apart from tbe rest 
of Ibe world, has pursued the even tenor of her way so quietly 
and unohtrnsively, that few people know no more of the country 
than tbata land so named exists; yet Liberia is in many re spe eta 
agreat country, abundantly rich, and capable of almost unlimit- 
ed developmunt. Possessed of a rich soil, yielding laxnriaot 
crops of cotton, coffee, and cane; with mines of tbe prooions 
and useful metals; with vast forest" of woods valosble in trade 
and manufactures; with fruits and vegetables that soarcety 
require culLivation; with ivory procurable easily and in large 
quiintities, and with numerous rivers traversing the land and 
affordinv easy means of transportation, Liberia certainly po»- 
sesses natural advantages equalled by those of bat fbw other 
Ooiiritrii;s. N'or are her advantages only natural. Herpeopleare 
energetic, prudent, and industrious. Sinoe the foandatfon of 
tbe colony in 1820 vast tracts of country have been cleared, I 
towns have been built, drainage has been succeasfal^ apjtlied 4 
to large districts, and the healtbfhIneBB of tbAitlij SaaftarefoT ' 
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greatly improved, while a lucrative and constantly-increasing 
trade has been created, not only with foreign countries but 
^ith the nations and tribes of the far interior. Education 
from the start has received peculiar care, and not onlybave chil- 
dren of the colonists received thorough instruction, but a vast 
deal has been done towards the enlightenment of the aborigines. 
So keen indeed is the desire for education among the latter 
that scholars are frequently received from villages miles away. 
The colony has thus not only served its primary purpose as a 
refuge for liberated slaves, but it has besides helped to break 
down the dark barriers of ignorance by which the people of 
Africa are compassed in, and, above all, it has proved that a 
black man's government can be in every way a success. — Phil- 
adelphia Press, 



PHILADELPHIAirS IN LIBEBIA. 
On the 5th of December, 1866, a number of colored residents 
of Philadelphia, fourteen in all, sailed from New York in the 
Edith Bose for Liberia, in West Africa. Five of them had 
been soldiers in the 24th, 25th, and other regiments of United 
States colored troops. The leader, Charles A. Harrel, had 
served three years in the navy and one in the array. They 
called themselves the Lincoln Company, and determined to 
name their settlement in Liberia Lincoln — in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln — on the St. John's river, in Grand Bassa county, 
near Bexley. Nearly eight years have passed. A recent let- 
ter from Charles A. Harrel speaks of their prosperity. He 
writes: — 

"I am still living in Lincoln. T am cultivating coffee. I 
have fifteen hundred trees planted, and now in a bearing 
state. I am doing all I can in order to come over to see you 
in 1876, if God spares my life. I am getting all the curiosities 
I can to come over to the world^s fair, which is to take place 
in the United States, at Philadelphia. Isaac Moore and his 
family send their regards; also Samuel Johnson and wife, and 
Joseph Wallace and wife. Lincoln is slowly improving. My 
two sons Samuel and Bbenezer, born in Liberia, say that they 
would like to come to Philadelphia to see that fine city. Give 
my regards to Mrs. Mears and Miss Price, and all the friends 
who aided us. Tell them we are all quite well. Christian 
La88en sends his regards. Jarrot Niel and his son Ambrose, 
who left Philadelphia in May, 1867, for Fin ley, are well." 

These emigrants went out at the expense of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. The friends of Liberia are encouraged by the 
steady progrese of its setdements. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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[ Fob tks AnuoAS Bxposiiobt. 
OVEB THE SEA. 

By Mrs. Martin, Columbia, S. C. 

IirSCBlBKD TO M188 ORSOO, OF THS LIBB&XA MISUOH. 

Oh ! friend, who went over the sea, 

I am thinking of thee. 

Dost thou never faint nor tire? 

Does the missionary fire 

Still thy heart and soul inspire. 

As the day thou went'st away? 

And we who behind did stay. 

For ourselves, did weep and pray; 

But rejoiced, rejoiced for ihee. 

Who went over the sea. 

For thee, full of zeal and faith ; 
Thee, braving danger and death, 
With willing heart, hands, and feet, 
The sacrifice full, complete, 
The consecration all meet 
For that work so much divine 
The Master did thee assign. 
Well He knew that heart of thine 
When He gave that work to thee, 
Away over the sea. 

Well He knew thy steadfast will. 
All of duty to fulfil; 
Well He knew thy purpose high. 
In the great Taskmaster's eye, 
As Himself were standing by; 
Thy life's work for him to do, 
With a brave heart and a true. 
What was in that heart, God knew 
Before He commissioned thee 
To go over the sea. 

But how long, now, seems that time. 
Since thou in thy faith sublime 
With unfaltering heart didst go? 
Though like faith we did not show. 
Yet, Oh ! how blessed to know 
That here we may work and pray, 
As thou dost far away ; 
And here our Lord may obey, 
Though we felt not called like thee 
To go over the sea. 
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Forbid that W9 take our ease , 
*Neath shade of oar native trees ; 
When far away thoa dost toil, 
In that parched and arid soil, 
With no well-spring near, the while 
To that far-off heathen land 
Where thou went'st at God'a command. 
Though, with thee not, hand in hand^ 
We went, yet, in heart, with thee, 
We went over the sea. 



CAPTTTBE OF A SLATE DHOW. 

The African Times says: The British ship Vulture, Commander A. T. 
Brooke, was cruising off the northwest Coast of Madagascar on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of August, when a sail to the southwest was reported by the 
masthead-man. Chase was given, and nearly five hours afterwards the dhow 
was come up with and boarded. It was full of slaves — 41 men, 69 women, 
and 137 children. The slaves were suffering from weakness and cramp, 
having had to remain in one position for a long time. Several of the chil- 
dren were unable to straighten their legs for three or four days after they were 
received on board. The owners of the human cargo were thirty-five armed 
Arabs, and the captain determined to take them to Zanzibar and have them 
summarily dealt with. The Vulture sailed for the Seychelles, after burning 
the dhow. The passage was made in ten days, and during that time seven- 
teen liberated slaves died of dysentery and extreme debility. This is the 
largest capture which has been made for a very long time. 



EXFEDITIOir FOB LIBERIA. 

The customary Fall expedition of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was dispatched by the barque Thomas Pope, 
which sailed from New York on Saturday, October 31st. It 
consisted of twenty-seven emigrants from the States of Penn- 
sylvania, North and South Carolina, and Tennessee. Three 
were reported as communicants of the Methodist and seven of 
the Baptist Church. Of the adult male, ^ve are farmers, one 
blacksmith, one shingle maker, one carpenter, and one teacher. 
Twenty-two are to settle at Brewerville, three at Arthington 
and two at Edina. It is believed that the character and habits 
of these people will render them a valuable accession to the 
Republic, and secure to themselves success and prosperity in 
their new and voluntarily sought home. This is a much 
smaller number than had applied to go and we desired to send, 
but we had not the money to pay their expenses. 
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BOLL OF EMIOBANTS FOB LIBEBIA. 

By Barque Thomas Popb, from New York, October 31, 1874. 



From Philadelphia, Pa., for Arthinffton. 



No. 




George Thompson, 



Occupation. 



Farmer. 



Religion. 



From Ch/press Inn, Wayne Co., Tenn.,for Arthington, 


2 


George C. B. McLain 


46 
22 


Blacksmith. 


Methodist. 


8 


Lucretia McLain 


Methodist. 










From Charleston, S. C,for Edina. 


4 


Jane O'Neal 


55 




Methodist. 


6 


Frederick O'Neal 


3 













From Fleming ton, Duplin Co., N. G.,for Brewerville. 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Alexander Hays 

Mrttilda IT ays 

Susan Hays 

.John J. Hays 

Alexander Hays, Jr 



26 

23 

6 

4 

1 




From Plymouth, Washington Co.,N. G.,for BrewerviUe. 



11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



Moses Norman , 

Maranda Norman 

William D. Norman. .. 

Jordan Hardy 

Ann Glaudie Hardy. .. 
Maranda Aunt Hardy. 

Samuel S. Hardy... 

Maranda L. Hardy.... 

Roselia L. Hardy 

William N. Har^y , 



65 
55 
23 
28 
25 
10 
24 
20 
2 
m OS- 



Farmer. 

Shingle Maker. 
(Carpenter. 



Teacher. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Baptist. 



From Columbia, Tyrrell Co., N. C.,for BrewerviUe, 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Lucy Phelps 

Jesee Phelps 

Matilda C. Phelps 
Henry J. Phelps 
Mary M. Phelps 
Mopep Winn 
Polly Winn 




Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Baptist. 



Note.— The foregoing named persons make a total of 13,844 emigrants settled is 
Liberia by The American Colonization Society. 
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ITEMS OF IITTELLIOEKCE. 

Chiefs in Council. — We are informed that a number of men arrived at 
Monrovia, September 8th, from Musardu, with information that there were 
then assembled at Boporo— which has been completely rebuilt — ten powerful 
chiefs, four Mahommedan and six Pagan, engaged in negotiating for the 
settling of the country, which has for a long time been disturbed. 

B.EV. R. H. Nassau, M. D., who sailed last April for the Gaboon and 
Corisco Mission, Africa, arrived there safely, and in good health, June 15th. 
He soon after left for the interior, under the direction of the Mission, to en- 
deavor to establish a new station on the Ogovi river, among the Sierra Del 
Crystal mountains, where it is hoped the climate is more healthy than upon 
the Coast. 

Population op Africa.— A report from the Bureau of Statistics, at 
Washington, just issued, contains an interesting table of the population of 
the world. The aggregate popujation of the earth is given at 1,391,032,000, 
Asia being the most populous section, and containing 798,000,000, while 
Europe has 300.500,000, Africa 203,000.000, America 84,500,000, and Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia 4,500,000. In Africa the chief divisions are West 
Soudan and the Central African region, with 89,000,000; the Central Soudan 
region, 39,000*000; South Africa, 20,250,000; the Galla country and the re- 
gion east of the White Nile, 15,000.000 ; Samauli, 8,000,000; Egypt, 8.500.000, 
and Morocco, 6.000,000. 

Stanley's Exploring Expedition. — Mr. Henry M. Stanley started from 
Loudon. August 15, for Zanzibar, on his new exploring mission into Central 
Africa. Some of the apparatus he takes with him is of his own contriving; 
notably, a boat for lake service, weighing but 400 pounds and capable of 
carrying sixty men. His outfit is a very perfect one, and includes instru- 
ments sufficient for scientific purposes. He has spent all the time he could 
since this new expedition was resolved on in studies of scientific methods 
and of the use of instruments. 

Livingstone's Task. — Dr. Livingstone said in his last letter to his brother 
in Canada. December, 1872 : '* If the good Lord above gives me strength and 
influence to complete the task, I shall not grudge my hunger and toil. 
Above all, if He permits me to put a stop to the enormous evils of this 
inland slave-trade. 1 shall bless His name with all my heart. The Nile 
sources are only valuable to me as a means of enabling me to open my mouth 
aimong men. It is this power 1 hope to apply to remedy an enormous evil, 
and join my little l)elping hand in the great revolution that in His all- 
embracing providence He has been carrying on forages, and is now actually 
helj.ing forward.' 

South Africak Metholists. — The Weslhyan Missionary Society has four 
mifiMoiiary districts in South Airjca — GrahaIu^*town, Queeustown, Naial.and 
Bechuriua (on both sides oi the Orange river) — to which the Transvaal 
Republic niifsion has been added. Their statistics include colonists as well 
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as natives. These districts embrace 15 circuits, 28 missionaries, 5,219 corn- 
man icants, and 5,346 scholars. 

FiNOO Liberality. — A letter from South Africa says: We have just 
learned that under the influence of Captain Bly th, resident magistrate among 
the Fingoes, in the old Kaffir land, have pledged £1,000 toward build- 
ings for a seminary for the education of their children. All the people art 
to contribute five shillings each towards it. The Fingoes are the descend- 
ants of the aborigines of Natal, who were driven out of their native country 
by Chaka, about half a century ago. They have, in all the Kaffir wars, re- 
mained loyal to the British Government, and seem to be desirous, as a people* 
for improvement. 



Beoeipts of the Amerioan Colonisation Society, 

During the Month of Oootbbb, 1874. 



Mainb. 

Brunnoick— Hon. C. J. Gilman, 
S^>; MiHsEmily Weld, 13 -Prof! 
Packard, A. F. Board man, 
John Furbush, Asher Ellis, B. 
Greene, J. H. Tibbitts, ea. 12; 
Beven indivldnals, ea. $1 ; Col. 
Melh. Ch., $10.07 $37 07 

SalUnvell— Col. A. Musters, Mrs. 
Gh. Dummer, Simon Page, ea. 
$i; C. SpaldiuK, Lady friend, 
ea. $8; H. M. Baker, Casii, P. 
F. Uauborn, ea. $2; Dr. J. T. 
ChaHe, JtimeaU. Leigh, ea. $1.. 28 00 

Bidde/ord — R. M. Chapman, 
Wm. P. Uaynes, Joseph U. 
McMuilen, ea. $10* Mrs. C. 
HobsoQ, $6; G. N. Weymouth, 
H. M. Davis, ea. $1 87 00 

Azco— Mis. P. EaKtman, $5; E. 
P. Burhham,$3; Moses Ijowell. 
Hon. R. P. Tapley, ea $2; Cash, 
Cash, CHsh, ea $1 16 00 

A^iguata—Hou, J. W. Bradbuiy, 
$10; Hon. Jos. Nye, John Dorr, 
H. A. DeWltt, S. 8. Brooks, 
Dr. H. M. Harlow, ea. $5; J. 
N., C. C. H., ea. $3; D. Cargill, 
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THE BELATION OF LIBERIA TO THE UiriTED STATES. 

BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 

Liberia is regarded here in the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, its commerce receiving the same privileges, 
and being subject to the same restrictions, as that of the most 
favored nations, and nothing more. Our Government admits 
it politically to terms of equality; though it has been among 
the last of Christian governments, if not the very last, to do 
so. It grants an interchange of diplomatic and consular agents, 
but furnishes few or none of those mail facilities with which 
it liberally supplies other parts of the world, and generally 
treats Liberian claims to friendly assistance with indifference 
and neglect. It sold off some two hundred of an immense 
fleet of war vessels at a low rate, and permitted Liberia to buy 
one of them if she chose; but would never dream of making 
her a present of one. To treat a small infantile nation with 
such even ejq^uality, has something of thQ political sublime in it, 
no doubt; but in other respects it hardly seems reasonable. 

In fact, this new African nation appeals to our sympathies 
in a way that no other nation has ever done, or can do. The 
peculiar circumstances of its origin entitle it to something 
more than what the bare consideration of laws and usages, 
technically construed, would concede. It is a community that 
does not represent its own interests alone, but those of all 
Christendom, standing as it does, the exponent of our senti- 
ments and interests in the face of a hundred and fifty millions 
of idle, useless barbarians, whose speedy elevation to Christian 
civilization is demanded by the soundest principles of political 
economy. Stripped of the just fruits of his labor for centuries 
and in this helpless condition thrown upon the margin of a 
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tropical wilderness, to face unbounded and unexplored wilds, 
there to begin the immense, work of civilizing a continent 
which all want done, and which he is the best fitted instru- 
ment to do, the Americo-Liberian has need of all the assist- 
ance that a generous interpretation of national law can give 
him, while his moral claims to such assistance are far above 
those of any other nation. 

England and France have to some extent manifested their 
sense of these claims to sympathy on the part of Liberia, by 
generous donations of gun-boats and arms and equipments ; and 
for especial and forcible reasons the United-States should be 
far more liberal than they. Firstly, because Liberia stands as 
the living monument of our sincerest and best effort at atone- 
ment and propitiation for the great and grievouB wrong of 
slavery; and it is upon the prosperity of that colony that 
our prospects of peace and absolution very largely depend* 
Secondly, a large American organization, rendered great by 
its works, and representing the wisest and best of American 
counsels for half a century or more, has an equal right and in- 
terest with the government of Liberia itself in the proprietor- 
ship of Liberian soil. Half the territory of Liberia, it may be 
said, is owned and held for settlement, in trust for the black 
race, by people of the United States. Every black adult male 
in the United States has a claim to a homestead farm in Libe- 
ria; and though that country is entitled, in the face of the 
world, to all the riglits of an independent nation, it may vir- 
tually be regarded as having the additional claim, with us, to 
the privileges of an American colony. It is a creation of the 
American Colonization Society; and all the revenue derived 
from its trade to our national treasury, is the return from 
funds invested by the people of the United States in the 
grandest and most benevolent of modem enterprises. Besidea 
this, the colony has received and taken care of some five thoa- 
sand recaptured slaves, and thus materially aided our Govern- 
ment, as well as otherwise, in executing its obligations for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Under these ciroumstances, 
therefore, to regard Liberia merely as standing in the same 
relations to the United States that other nations do, is neither 
generous nor just. 
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Why should not the products of Liberia be admitted into the 
United States on the same terms as those of Alaska? Or, at 
ieast, if the Colonization Society creates a trade in Africa by 
sending out colonists there, why should not the revenues from 
that trade be appropriated to defraying the expenses of trans- 
porting the thousands of people who desire to go, and who 
arc beiiig sent out on the funds of the Society? One of the 
duties of Congress, prescribed by the Constitution, is to pro"" 
mote commerce; but to tax commerce without furnishing facili- 
ties for its growth, in some measure commensurate with the 
returns recuvcd, can hardly be said to promote commerce; at 
all events, in the case ot Liberia. Under the sway of opinions 
so broad as those which. prevail in .the United States, there 
would seem to be as much reason for opening up our posses- 
sions in Liberia, as there has been for granting immense sums 
for building railroads and establishing steamship lines; for our 
black population has the deepest possible of ail interests Id 
Liberian soil — that of a secured asylum against oppression. 

The European immigrant probably receives more considera- 
tion at our hands than is bestowed on our own brave mission- 
ary emigrants to Africa. The very fact that we receive colon- 
ists with more readiness, not to say eagerness, than we give 
them out, is sufficient, of itself, to render our policy suspicious, 
with respect to its liberality. It is a mark of greater gener- 
osity and magnanimity to give than to receive. To receive 
eagi'rl}^ is an evidence of selfishness, which is the especial bane 
and poison of republics. The life of our republic is a matter of 
vastly more importance to us than the increase of population 
and national wealth. 

Is our policy towards Liberia, or towards the blacks, which 
is the same thing, sufficiently liberal? Is there no narrow 
selfinterest lurking at the bottom of it? It behoves us to 
give the matter a careful analysis, on ethical principles, for no 
other considerations will stand. The course which we are 
pursuing is this: we first disgrace a large class of human be- 
ings for centuries by slavery j we then suddenly invest them 
with the franchise; subject our national destinies to their un- 
lightened will ; and then seek to defend ourselves against the 
evil consequence of their ignorance, in proceeding to educate . 
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them by the scanty contributions of benevolence, which would 
be a slow and tedious process under any circumstances, likely 
to prove inadequate to the emergency, even if it were not op- 
posed by the fiercest of human prejudices and the suffocating 
weight of party interests. It is questionable, even in a mere 
economical point of view, whether the sums devoted to negro 
education would not yield far higher results, both to America 
and the world at large, if they were to be spent on Americo- 
Liberians rather than in raising up an idle class of black poli^ 
ticians here at home. 

If there is anything adverse in the policy of our Govern- 
ment to the true interests of the negro race; if our Govern- 
ment is hampered by technicalities and the conflicting interests 
of parties or sections, then it is the province of the benevolent 
sentiment of the country, and especially of the Christian Churchy 
as the organized expression of that sentiment, to suppy the de- 
fect. The duty of the Church is hardly done when it consents 
to the idea that mere abolition of slavery, the simple cessation 
of wrong-doing, is atonement for crime and forgiveness of sins, 
and that absolution is perfectly in accord with our self-inter- 
est, convenience, and leisure. How many churches are there 
in the United States whose pastors have taken up the work 
where the war left it, and brought the matter actually home 
to the attention of their congregations and Sunday-schools? 
JTay, how many church pastors are there, who have done any- 
thing more than talk, or perhaps write, on the subject, or who 
practically know anything about Liberia, which is a nation of 
missionaries, and the most philanthropic creation of the age? 

A large part — perhaps one-half— of our country is now in such 
an unfortunate condition from the state in which the war- 
administration has left our black population, that, in the ab- 
sence of active Church efforts in the case, the voice of humanity 
itself should be raised against the neglect. 

If, as it is said, the conversion to Christianity by American 
missionaries, in their usual fields of operation, has cost at the 
rate of one hundred thousand dollars for each person converted, 
then the field opened up by West Africa offers inducements far 
beyond any other. Because, one hundred thonsand d<HIar9 
would send out a thousand missionaries there^'Who wonld te 
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at no farther expense to the people of this country, and whose 
influence on the mass of barbarians would be immeasurably 
great and abiding. Their habits, their dress, their conveni- 
ences of life would be a constant, practical discourse in favor 
of Christian civilization. Are the administrators of American 
missionary funds at liberty to overlook this glaring discrep- 
ancy in favor of Liberia as the point upon which missionary 
effort should be brought to bear? To spend money in one 
quarter when it might be incomparably more fruitful of de- 
sired results in another quarter, to say nothing of the moral 
obligations which we are under to the African race, seems in- 
dicative rather of old habits and routine, than of thought and 
wisdom. There is a great charm about missionary life in some 
parts of the world; but there is little or none in Liberia for 
the white missionary. 

It is now some twenty years since the question of opening 
roads from the malarious sea-coast up into the healthy interior 
of Liberia was first agitated. Nearly a generation of time has 
been spent in idle talk upon the subject by the few who were 
interested in it, and still the work is almost as far from being 
carried into practical execution as ever. Li the work is to be 
done at all, it is time that we should resort to some practical 
measures. Should emigration to Liberia become suddenly 
increased to any very considerable extent, an event which 
may soon happen, a good road to the interior would save the 
emigrants from much unnecessary suffering and death. 



From the Missionary Advocate, 

ONWARD TO THE INTERIOR. 

We yield space ordinarily reserved for editorial matter to an 

article from the pen of Prof. Edward W. Blyden. He is a 

black man of superior mental endowment and culture, and 

his pen is that of a ready writer. 

Having just arrived in this country from Liberia, where I 
have been residing and laboring in the cause of education for 
more than twenty years, partly with a view of recruiting my 
health, and partly with reference to the extension of the mis- 
sionary work in the interior of that country in connection 
with my own church; and having read with great interest, in 
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the Missionary Advocate for June, the report of the last Li- 
beria Annual Conference, I beg to offer you the following : 

While the utterances in that report must be regarded as ex- 
ceptional, perhaps, in the history of that body for the last 
twenty years, they must 'not be looked upon as the result of 
any spasmodic or superficial feeling. 

The history of Methodist missionary operations in Liberia 
and its adjacent interior is a very remarkable one. It was in- 
augurated with that thrilling battle-cry, suited to urge to 
"the sacramental host of Grod*8 elect:" — "Let a thousand fall 
before Africa be given up/* 

Melville B. Cox, the great pioneer of American Methodist 
missions in Africa, who uttered that cry, wae^ doubtless en- 
dowed with a spirit somewhat prophetic. It was not merely 
human sagacity that caused him to plan the establishment of 
the second mission at Lego, on the Niger, about four hundred 
miles northeast of Monrovia. Lego, at that time^ was entirely 
pagan, but it has within the last twenty years been Moham- 
medan. Mr. Cox*s idea of establishinij another mission at 
Cape Mount also showed great foresight. The principles of 
operation laid down by him are still applicable. 

After Melville B. Cox, the Kev. John Seys, about forty years 
ago, took up the work in the spirit of Cox, and in a short time 
he had missions all through the adjacent interior of Monrovia, 
and a vigorous school at Boporo, the capital of what is called 
the Boatswain country.* Mr. Seys also inaugurated active 
and efficient educational work among the colonists, and in a 
few years, under the teaching of his colleague. Burton, and 
other Methodist instructors, an efficicDt corps of young preach- 
ers were raised up, and the average intelligence of the Metho- 
dist pulpit in Liberia was much higher than it is now. 

Well, what was the cause of the deterioration in missionary 
zeal and educational standing? 

At the time of the greatest missionary activity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the last, and one of the most efficient^ 
white governersof the colony died, and the colony was handed 
over to the rule of a colored citizen, and the people began to 
think — and so did their friends in this country — that the time 
bad come when it was practicable and expedient for the 
colonists to take the government of the country into their own 
hands. On the 26th of July, 1847, they declared their inde- 
pendence. This step was, of course, regarded by the intelli- 
gent colonists as involving serious responsibility, and pregnant 
with consequences favorable or disastrous to the whole race. 



■^^•n I met the late Kine. four years ajjro, he referred to the instructions imparted 
•nor« than thirty years before by Rev. A.. D. Williams, and said he couid die- 
-HMdl tome of the lessons. 
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They felt that the problem was thrust upon them a^ to the 
ability of the negro to govern himself, upon the answer to 
which depended to a great extent the destiny of their breth- 
ren, then largely, and apparently hopelessly, enslaved in this 
country. . 

The intelligence of the country, therefore, felt called upon 
to give their talents to maintain the government which they 
had adopted, and this intelligence was largely in the fiiethodist 
Episcopal Church. It will be a long time, I imagine, before 
Liberia will again see so promising a set of young men of 
prime natural talents, as well as educational ability, as was 
presented in Burns, Roberts, James and William Payne, Rus- 
sell, Brskine, etc. These, for the most part, were called to 
serve their country in various official capacities,' and work of 
this nature of course necessarily brought in the rivalries and 
jealousies and ambition of politics. Their attention and 
strength was diverted from the direct missionary work to that 
of keeping up and perpetuating the political institutions of the 
country, and it must be admitted that in their youth and 
vigor they did a great work for the new Republic; but at the 
same time their example did not do much to promote the mis- 
sionary spirit or interest in the interior work. 

And then, just about the time that the energy of these was 
to a great extent drawn off from the missionary work, the 
Church in America unfortunately withdrew their white mis- 
sionaries from the field at a time when they were most needed 
to keep up and stimulate, by their freedom from local politics, 
the missionary interest. 

The schools which had produced the men referred to above 
were discontinued until about 1853, when Rev. J. W. Home 
established the Monrovia Academy, which in its brief existence 
did a most effective work, producing such young men now on 
the stage as Daniel Ware, the present presiding elder of the 
Monrovia District; Daniel F. Smith, the efficient preacher and 
Judge of Bassa County; and Benjamin Anderson, the first 
explorer, and one of the first mathematicians of Liberia — a 
young man who, in his peculiar sphere as a surveyor and ex- 
plorer, ought to be encouraged. 

What are the present prospects in Liberia? 

During the last three or four years a decided reaction has 
taken place. The people have got, to a great extent, over the 
flush and exhilaration of their new political status. The title 
of "Honorable'* has not now the attractions it had when it 
was new, and when it was a rare thing for an American negro 
to be called *' Honorable." The title of "Reverend" is assum- 
ing its former respect, and the intelligent portion of the ]>oople 
are beginning to feel more and more that in devoting thcuiselves 
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,. i ,. fv/^tioal matters they were working at the 

u. Jii/i. ^l*fo^e the foundation was properly laid; 

-.- h^/.rchtto a vivid and painful sense of the inse- 

. ^i.oirtiibleness of their labor by the shock which, 

,... if^^N nearly brought the whole fabric to the 

fK V uow be^in to feel anew that the great raison 

. ..,, iCt'puhlie of Liberia is for the evangelization of 

.;„. i)ci\* can be no permanent prosperity to the Ke- 

.K" iiborigines are ignored in the body politic and 

I ..;.. >wu that there is a deep and wide-spreading desire 

.ic p^^ople to see the work pushed forward to the in- 

ffiihi may be gathered somewhat from the expressions, 

.' '.trvnjg for the general feeling, made by the last Liberia 

..;! OontVrence on this subject: — 

*\. solved. That the broad scale on which it is proposed to 

.. lio initiative steps interiorward receives our endorsement, 

! ;uiit., under the superintendency of a man qualified to re- 

. .. iiL lUo interest of the home or parent Church, such a work 

. lortiinod to realize the accomplishment of vastly more than 

:\v' lauHt sanguine and hopeful have ever conceived." 

I' roiu my knowledge of the natives in the interior of Liberia, 
iiul I have travelled a great deal among them, I think that 
iluro is an open field of great promise for the Methodist 
l»l|)iscopul Church . in that region. The seed sown through 
the labors of Seys and others have not all perished; there are 
(iuits to be gathered now all through that country. 

The Liberia Conference recommends that "in order to an 
i^nicient and effectual move in the direction of the interior, 
thoro should be established and founded, somewhere in Li- 
beria, an institution or institutions having for their object the 
training of proper young men and youths as recruiting corps 
for the work." This is the universal feeling in Liberia. 

I think I may venture a suggestion that Millsburg, the site 
of the honored labors of the devoted Ann Wilkins, should be 
resumed. There is a hill not far from the former site of the 
Wilkins Seminary, a little distance back from the river, which 
ought to be chosen for the * training institution' recommended 
by the Conference. The buildings should not at first be too 
expensive. They should be built as far as possible in native 
Btyle, so as not to transfer the native youth too suddenly from 
their modes and habits of life, and thus unfit them for con- 
tented and useful residence among their people when they re- 
turn to them. With this institution should be connected the 
manual labor system, which was so efficiently carried out at 
White Plains under Wilson, Eoberts, and Herring. 

I am quite sure that an institution established there now, to 
be regarded as a basis of interior operations, with its motto 
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"Onward to the Interior/' would accomplish in a short time a 
surprising amount of good. The prayers and labors and lives 
given to this cause by your missionaries in past days were 
not in vain. 

There is a feeling also among the intelligent portion of 
Liberia that we need the assistance and personal co-operation 
of qualified white men in this work, not only on account of the 
devotedness of such men, which they have witnessed in the 
past, but because such men would not have the temptation to 
engage in politics or take sides in any local differences. Their 
aim would be the good of all, natives and colonists. They 
would be superior to cliques and parties, and to the influence 
of electioneering natives, as they would not aspire to own 
property or hold office in the country. Every colored man of 
intelligence who goes from this country as a missionary be- 
comes, in spite of himself, a part of the political machinery, 
and he cannot resist the warping influence which such a posi- 
tion entails. We need in Liberia a neutral, conservative 
power, and this we can only have in intelligent Christian 
white men. The Conference was sincere in adopting the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, I venture to say, hardly expresses 
all they feel: 

^^ Resolved, That, should the Missionary Board in America 
send to this country a white missionary to labor with us, 
either in the interior or elsewhere, we shall give him a cordial 
welcome into our Conference, and co-operate with him in the 
great work of evangelizing Africa.'* 

But while it is a pressing necessity that we should have 
white men of the proper spirit among us, still I think that 
there are colored men in this country, in connection with your 
Church, who must sooner or later enter that field as the prin- 
cipal workers, to bear the heat and burden of exploring and 
pioneering. And I think, for the present, if such a man as 
Mr. Butler, of St. Mark's Church, (colored,) in Thirty-fifth- 
street, New York, was sent out to travel and preach among 
the Methodists in Liberia for six months or a year, he would 
accomplish a great work in stimulating them, and he himself 
would return with wider and more intelligent views of his 
fatherland and its missionary necessities; and if Mr. Pitman, 
of Liberia, was allowed for the same period to itinerate among 
the brethren here, a great deal might be accomplished. 

Now, in conclusion, let me ask, are there no young men in 
your seminaries of learning ready and willing to take this 
field? If there are, the Society would do well to lay hold of 
and send them at once. The openings to the inner countries 
of West Africa, since the abolition of the transatlantic slave- 
trade, are wonderful ; and no man need be in feeble health or 
die on the salubrious highlands of the interior. 
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THE ASHANTEE COUNTRY AND SCENERY. 

With the lale expedition from England against the Ashan- 
tees there was quite an army of newspaper eorrespon dents. 
These seem to have had but little else to do, save to write 
descriptions of West-African scenery and Ashantee towns, life, 
and manners. Here is a charming picture from the cor- 
respondence of the London Daily News: 

"When Lieutenants Kichraond and Woodfjjate went up with 
their company to build a redoubt, the thickness of the under- 
growth in the bush forbade any view whatever. By persist- 
ent hacking at this undergrowth, by felling the smaller trees 
and keeping up perpetual fires, they have cleared a consider- 
able space upon the crest, and imposed a charming view. On 
either side rose loftier hills, clothed in green from base to 
summit. Yary far off, in the misty distance, beyond Coo- 
mussie, is a faint shadow of mountains. The level between is 
beheld through breaks of foliage exactly like that affootioned 
by the earliest Italian p-iinters. Glorgiono might have studied 
his tree effects from this spot. The plain lies misty and vague, 
its tones of delicate verdure fading at the distance into a 
golden haze. High above the forest level uprise the pale green 
crowns of cotton trees, disdainful of lower growths. Creepers 
drop like a brown waterfall down the trunks. Great ruffs of 
fern encircle their branches or hang their leaves like stag 
horns from the topmost boughs. A few trees bear a crown of 
blossom, scarlet or pink, but not to match in mass or beauty 
the brilliant garden of Fanteeland." 

Another correspondent writes: 

"A little stream goes clean and clear over some shingly 
pebbles, and bends in and out above and below the road among 
foliage rich enough to deck, not crowded enough to conceal it. 
Immediately after crossing, one of the richest banks of flowers 
that I have seen presented itself, the chief feature being a 
plant, whoso name I do not know, very much like a cowslip in 
the actual flower, but with a bright white leaf standing out, as if 
a part of the flower itself, behind each flower-head, and the 
plant growing in luxuriant masses on stems six or seven feet 
high; the whole intertwined with ferns and creepers innumer- 
able. The bank had a curious look — roots stood out from it 
as from the base of a fallen tree, and by the irregularity and 
ruggedness they gave to it added much to its picturesqueness 
and beauty. Yet the whole appearance of a bank, and not of 
a huge root, was there, from the completeness with which 
nature had decked every nook and cranny. I was rather pas- 
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zled, and went round behind it to find, plainly enough, stretched 
along behind it for, perhaps, sixty yards, the remains of an 
old forest king — now no longer, except by its mere 8haj>e, dis- 
tinguishable from a mound of rich earth, and covered all over 
with rich, high growing moss and ferns and plants of all kinds." 

The following letter, which appeared in The World, of New 
York, is interesting: 

"From Cape Coast Castle to the Prah river is eighty miles. 
I came back from Prahsu to the Coast in four days. When 
one leaves the Coast to go to the Prah, he travels for a few 
miles through a low jungle, destitute of trees and exposed to 
the sun. But he then reaches the forest, and his path is 
shaded by the immense trees which line it. This forest grow- 
ing grander every mile, extends to the Prah, and from the 
Prah, it is said, reaches, with occasional openings, to Coo- 
niassie, and some distance north of it. Beyond Coomassie — 
that is, fifty miles north of it — lies a land watered by the 
Niger. It is a level country, fertile and well cultivated. Its 
inhabitants are Mahommedans; they dwell in walled towns; 
they Have armies of mounted soldiers; they raise cotton, and 
manufacture it into cloth. They are hereditary foes of the 
Ashantees, and the latter do not allow them to pass through 
Ashantee, and approach the ocean. 

" The cou ntry between the Prah and the Coast, along the road 
which I have now twice traversed, was a not unpleasant land 
until the beginning of the present year. It had for roads nar- 
row footpaths, running through the forest as if at random. 
But these paths always led to villages of houses made of clay, 
neatly whitewashed, with wooden doors and windows, chairs, 
and tables. The villages had orchards of fruit trees and gar- 
dens of vegetables. The people were gentle and hospitable. 
Some of the women were handsome. They were not unwil- 
ling to make the stranger welcome. One might be in a far 
.worse place than one of these Fantee towns. But they no 
longer exist. When the great Ashantee army crossed the Prah 
early this year, and invaded the country, they laid it waste. 
They destroyed the houses, cut down the fruit trees, made 
captives of the women, killed the men. The sites of these 
once pleasant places are now desolate places, covered with 
rank grass. The distance from Prahsu to Coomassie, accord- 
ing to our best information, is eighty-three miles, and the fol- 
lowing are the known stations along the route. Prahsu to 
Kikiwhessi, 3 miles; Appaga', SJ; Attorbiassie, 2; Essiaman, 
4i; Ansah, 5^ ; Fonmusu, 3J; Accrofoomoo, 4 J; Ahquansraimu, 
4t; Oweeramassie, 5t; Grunmansu, 1; Akim-Bomin, IJ; (at 
this point the Adansi Hills are reached) Quisah, 5 miles; 
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Pommanaught. 1; Donpoassie, 3i; Kiang Booassie, 2f ; Essang 
Quantah, If; Detchiasu, 1; Akkan Kuasie, 1; Adaduansie, 1; 
Insarpi 1; Quarman, 2; Eggimassie, 11; Amoaful, 1; Yarbia- 
bah 1 ; Ashantee Mansu, 1}; Bepposu, 1; Cocofu Quantah, 2; 
Aganmamun, 1; Edunkoo, 1; Saekrahrahab, J; Admabar, 1; 
Day-day Suwah, 4; Ordaau, IJ; Essiaga, 1; AhkankDasie 1; 
Karsi, 2 ; and Coomasaie, 3." 

The capital city of Ashantee is thus described in a com- 
munication in the London Daily Telegraph: — 

" Coomassie, or Kuraassi, though the capital of the kingdom, 
is not the largest city of Ashantee. Originally Duapin was 
considered a more significant place, and Salgha was said to be 
three times as largo. But from its commanding position, it 
has gradually eclipsed all rival towns. Coomassie is built on 
the side of a large hill of ironstone. This hill is among the 
last of the series of acclivities which commence with the 
Adansi, and terminate a little to the north of Coomassie. 
They are all densely wooded, and present precipitous sides to 
the south, sloping more gradually northward. The country 
between the successive elevations is at times marshy, and 
always covered by thick brushwood. The city stands near a 
stream called the Sou bin, which flows nearly all round it, and 
in the rainy season fills it with a pestihential fog. It is girt 
also with the dense forest, which stretches all the way from 
the Coast, for at least 150 miles. Three or four days' march- 
ing, however, northward, brings the traveller out of the bush, 
and there the miserable paths are exchanged for compar- 
atively good and broad roads, leading to the large towns in 
the interior. The streets of Coomassie are broad and clean. 
They are ornamented with beautiful banyan trees, that form a 
grateful shade from the sun Its greatest peculiarity, how- 
ever, is that every house has one large public room which 
opens directly upon the street, and this gives its thoroughfares 
an extremely agreeable appearance. They are, moreover, artis- 
tic. The walls are of wattlework, but their roughness is care- 
fully hidden under a plastering of mud, and this is washed 
over with white clay. The floors, which are mostly raised 
above the ground, are generally covered with rude carvings, 
and always kept clean and nicely polished. These public 
rooms average 20 to 24 feet in length, 12 to 15 in breadth, 7 to 9 
in height. Their palm leaf eaves extend far over the waIIs, so 
as to keep out sun and rain. Each of these larger rooms has 
behind it a number of smaller ones, where the private life of 
the people is passed. 

^^Coomassie's principal buildings are the King's palaces. 
The chief royal residence is the Bantammah, on th^ north side 
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of the town, and this alone covers five acres of ground. It is, 
however, at one and the same time the royal abode, mausoleum, 
and magazine of military munitions. As to the population, 
there seems to be no accurate data. It has been put at 20,000 
and 200,000. According to most accounts it certainly does 
not exceed the smaller number at the present day. 

"Kich gold deposits are found in the whole country between 
Coomassie and the sea. The gold dust of all deceased and 
disgraced subjects, according to Bowdich, falls to the sov- 
ereign. Besides which, he levies a tax of gold on all slaves 
purchased from the Coast, The traders passing through his 
country are mulcted heavily in gold duties, while the elephant 
hunters are similarly taxed. In addition to these sources of 
revenue the King has daily returns of gold yielded in the 
washings at the Soko pits and on hills — the former, it is said 
supplying as much as 2,000 ounces a month." 

The following description is given of the treasures of 
Ashantee, taken to England from Coomassie: 

"The thousand ounces of gold gathered in such haste by 
King Coffee, as the first installment of the indemnity demand- 
ed by his English conquerors, furnish many curious and 
striking illustrations of the artistic development of the native 
goldsmiths. Their skill in working gold — which appears to be 
the most common metal of the country — seems, indeed, to be 
fully equal to that of the best European artists, while their 
fertility in invention is simply wonderful. 

"Among the larger articles brought away by the English 
is a human head of massive gold, nearly five pounds in weight. 
Of a more pleasing character, and more to be preferred as 
works of art, are two heavy golden griffins, said to have been 
broken from the King's chair of state. There are besides 
many badges of office of different styles, some of them massive 
fibulsB of wrought gold, like those worn by the heralds sent by 
King Coffee to treat with the English commander, others of 
various patterns according to the office of the wearer. That 
of the King's chamberlain, for example, is distinguished by 
padlock and keys; the butler's, by cups and bowls, all of solid 
metal, and, for the most part, castings of exquisite design. 

"In addition to these great badges, each of which contains 
many ounces of pure gold, there are fetish caps ornamented 
with gold in repousse work, the golden tops of umbrellas and 
sticks of office, grotesque lions for the heads of sceptres, gold- 
en jaw bones, thigh bones, and skulls, a large knife with a 
golden handle, and many indescribable objects. 

" Smaller in size but not inferior in workmanship is an in- 
finite number and variety of objects of native design, besides 
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numerouH imitations of the gold work of other natioDS and 
u/^trH; bracelets, some so heavy as to be a burden, others of ex- 
ciMjdiij;^ lightness and delicacy; necklaces, chains, pendants, 
brooches, and rings of curious yet beautiful shape. 

"The imitated articles give a striking indication of the skill 
with which the native workmen copy everything that comes 
to them from the outer world. Thus there are golden pad- 
locks, buckles, bells, and even watch keys, whose use must have 
been unknown. Not the least curious are several copies of 
njllquaries, left, perhaps, by Roman Catholic missionaries in 
that benighted land, and reproduced in gold by the native 
workmen with a faithfulness and delicacy which a Chinese 
might envy. Among the brooches, pendants, badges, rings and 
80 on, there are forms which are almost fac-sirailies of early 
Indian ornaments; others approach Egyptian styles; still oth- 
ers, Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon types. The whole world, 
in fact, has been laid under tribute, and the relics hoarded in 
this out-of-the-wa}' region. 

*'Some of the articles are quite new, and still have clinging 
to them the fine red loam in which they were cast. Others 
are old and worn, and bear traces of frequent patchings and 
solderings. One of the most remarkable of the ancient pieces 
is a finely chased seal ring, the signet being made of an an- 
cient Coptic coin. Two other rings were evidently copied 
from early English betrothal rings. Some of the necklaces and 
chains are formed of beautiful shells reproduced in gold, while 
others represent seeds and fruit. In every case, the design is 
individual, and the beauty of the workmanship refreshing to 
see, in contrast with the machine-made jewelry worn by mod- 
ern civilized belles. 

"The most noteworthy object in silver brought from Ashan< 
tee is an enormous belt, or baldrick, to be hung over the neck 
by a massive chain, crossing the breast diagonally. From 
the belt depend seven or eight silver sheaths for knives." 



THE DARK CLOUD RISING. 

It is a painful thought, and one from which wo would 

idly turn away, if it were possible, that human slavery has 

^n almost coeval with the African race. And what is sur- 

g to ns of the present day is, that no ruler or law-giver 

rmer times has seemed to comprehend its enormous 

(dneaa. On no portion of the world has its evil inflo- 

fitllen BO heavily as on benighted Africa. Her children 

I been sold in the slave-markets of every nation for two 

id J n. And what is most humiliating is, that for 
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two centuries and a half Christian nations have aided it, and 
in 80 doing have stimulated the avarice and cruelty of the 
native chiefs to increase the number of their captives as much 
as possible, and sell them to the traffickers in human 'flesh. 
Under this state of things there was no place of rest. Every 
strong tribe was engaged in offensive war, every weak one in 
devising means for protection. With these facts beibre the 
mind, it is needless to ask why Africa has not taken her stand 
among the nations, why commerce has not sought her out, and 
why science and literature have not long ago dispelled the 
thick darkness. 

But in the efforts of the present century, made and being 
made for Africa herself, and her children in our own land, we 
see the dark cloud rising. In results accomplished already in 
each instance, we have the surest pledge of flnal success. Foun- 
dations have been laid and are being extended, on which it 
will be relatively easy to raise the supert*tructure. It is too 
late to repeat the old assertion that God designed the negro 
for slavery forever; that his utmost capacity fitted him only 
to be *'a hewer of wood and a drawer of water." It is a 
waste of time at this hour to discuss the question whether 
the race, in moral and intellectual endowments, is on a level 
with the Anglo-Saxon. It is enough to say that in hundreds 
of cases, both in Africa and here, he has shown himself 
capable of broad culture and mental achievement of a high 
order. Yet we are willing to allow that he has a plane pecu- 
liarly his own, which can neither be reached nor entered fully 
by any other race. This is always to be remembered when 
we judge of his character or measure his capacity. We do 
not say it is higher, or in any way superior; but simply that 
it is unlike any other, and on which he especially excels. 
You may call it an idiosyncracy, a perception, an instinct, or 
what you choose, it is there, and those who best know him 
most appreciate it. It fits him to cope with difficulties that 
are his own, and those of the race, and which cause him, in 
some important particulars, to succeed where others fail. His 
civilization and Christianity will never surpass in its triumphs 
that of the Caucassian ; yet it will be best fitted to mould Af- 
rica and the African. 

It is enough to say of him, as it is said of all men, that 
they are made in the image of God. On this point of capacity, 
lest we should be considered partial or sectional, we will go 
abroad for a competent witness, the Hon. John Pope Hennessy, 
once a member of the British Parliament, and later Governor of 
the British possessions on the West Coast of Africa. He advised 
the Home Government to dispense with the services oi Euro- 
peans on the Coast. He says this can be done; that some of 
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the ablest members of the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone 
are pure negroes; that the best scholar on the Coast, a man 
who knows Hebrew, Greek, Latin, three modem languages, 
and is well read in the literature of each, is a pnre negro; 
that among the clergy of the Church of England in the vari- 
ous settlements, some of the most intelligent are tho native 
pastors, and among the most trustworthy are the native offi- 
cials. What more honorable testimony to the capacity of the 
race? 

And have we no concurrent proof in our own country? 
Why, it conaos up from every school and colored mission in 
the land that the youth are not merely capable of ordinary 
culture and attainment in all the branches of usual study, bnt 
there is evidence of more than respectable success in the 
higher departments. In fact, we hesitate to transcribe the 
statements that from time to time are made to us. From all 
which and kindred testimony there is evidence that the race 
is to bo early reconstructed, from the torpid ignorance of ages, 
upon the basis of a pure Christianity. Let us not be weary 
in well-doing, but thank God and take courage. We rejoice 
that the beginning is here, on our own soil, and in our day. Its 
culmination will be in Africa itself. 



From The (Liberia) New Era, September 24. 
THE SEASONS AND AGSICULTUBE. 

We have not made a daily record of the state of the weather 
and temperature, but we think we are safe in saying that this 
has been the rainiest season that we have ever known. We 
had but a very short and uncertain dries last season. The rains 
set in during the month of March, and have continued since 
the last of April almost incessantly. On the St. Paul's river, 
for the last three months, we have not averaged more than five 
clear days without rain in a month. And yet the river has not 
attained its usual height for this season, because the rains may 
not have been so incessant and heavy further up the country. 
Some of the growers of ginger complain that these constant 
rains will injure their crops, while the coflfee growers are en- 
couraged and say that their trees are bearing abundantly, and 
breaking down beneath the burden of their golden fruit. At 
Garysburg one farmer informs us that he has had to prop 
most of the branches of his trees, on account of the excessive 
weiffbt of the berries. The yield of coffee, ripening red, has 
< Qsiderable during these rains; but only a few of the 
how to oare it during this wet and moist season, 
delivered us a quantity of coffee lately 
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which would compare well with any coffee cured in the dries. 
This he had picked in the rains, hulled out, cleaned, and cured 
over a drying kitchen, prepared expressly for the purpose; so 
that the coffee was cared by a gentle heat, which gave the 
berries a ring and a rattle, without impairing the spicy odor 
and their rich and delicate flavor. He also assorts it into 
three qualities, the dark green berry, the light colored berry, 
and the broken or bruised grains, the latter of which he either 
uses or sells at half price. This is a system which the mer- 
chants will soon have to demand of others. Our friends in Clay- 
Ashland boast that they make two-thirds of all the coffee that 
is exported from this country, and if we could afford to spare 
the time we would visit their farms and see for ourselves. 

The law giving a premium on the planting of coffee trees 
has been highly beneficial both to the country and to the 
farmers. It certainly has acted as a powerful stimulus to in- 
dustry and profit. We have heard of many citizens complain- 
ing about this waste of public money on the farmers. But we 
do not think that the Government at any time has ever expend- 
ed the sum of $600.00 for a wiser and better purpose. She 
has an indirect pecuniary interest in these 100,000 more grow- 
ing trees. Yet we are aware that the law is not suflSciently 
explicit, and that great advantages may have been taken of its 
provisions. Some few men, we are told, have cut lines through 
the bush and then planted little scions from ten to fifteen inches 
on these lines, leaving the bush to be cut and cleaned up in the 
dry season, which it is not at all probable they can do. This 
we do not think is the way the Legislature intended to have 
10,000 trees planted for a premium of $100. 

Our correspondent says, upon good authority, that 98,000 
trees have been reported to the Government as planted during 
last year. We think we are safe in estimating that 25,000 more 
trees have been planted and not reported, because many persons 
have lots which do not reach the minimum number subject to 
a premium under the law. For instance, since last September, 
we have ourself planted 2,500 coffee trees, in parallel rows, eight 
feet distant, crossing each other at right angles. These are 
nearly all from three to five feet high, two and above years old, 
many limbed, some in blossom, some bearing coffee. Since wo 
would not agree to plant coffee until we had visited the coffee 
farms, in order to report them in the New Era, we had to pur- 
chase all our scions. These trees ap|)ear like a regiment of sol- 
■diers in battle array. Between the rows of coffee we have 
planted potatoes and cassavas, removing every stump and bush. 
We know that many other persons, in the same way, have 
.planted many trees, but less than 3,000, which have not been 
reported to the Government. 
2 
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From the New Era, of August 27th, September 24th, and October 29th. 

AFFAIRS IN LIBERIA. 

The Liberia Sunday School Advocate. — This is the title of 
a new paper published under the auspices and direction of 
Hon. H. W. Dennis and Mr. Henry Cooper, and edited by the 
Rev. Daniel Ware, presiding elder of the M. E. Church for 
Morjrovia, and the St. PauTs River District j but now (on ac- 
count of the indisposition of the editor proper) edited pro-tern 
by John R. Freeman, Esq. We welcome this new Advocate 
to the patronage of the Christian community and the whole 
country. We bid it go forward on its mission of love and 
benevolence, visiting every family in all our districts, and we 
ask for it not only the support of those who truly love the Sab- 
bath School as the nursery of the Church, but of all those who 
profess to love the cause of Christ, that they may show their 
faith by their works. Such a paper as this professes to be, is 
much needed in this country, and can be made, if properly con- 
ducted, a power of extensive usefulness. 

Missionary Visit. — The Rev. Dr. Eddy, of the Episcopal 
Church in the U. S., appointed agent to Liberia, arrived 
at Cape Palmas in the English Mail Steamer on the 4th inst., 
there chartered a schooner of Messrs. McGill Bros, visited 
Since, Bassa, and Monrovia, proceeded up the St. Paul's river 
as far as Rev. A. F. Russell's, discussed and decided either to- 
make Monrovia his headquarters and place of residence, or to 
proceed to Bopora and commence missionary operations there. 
On Fridaj', the 21st inst., he embarked on the Mail steamer 
for the U. S., in order to make his arrangements accordingly. 
Dr. Eddy is described as a very large man, nearly the equal in 
stature of E. Liles, Esq. He might in his report to the Mission 
Board write in the laconic style of Caesar, "Fern, vidi, vici" 

Deaths by Drowning. — On Tuesday evening, the 11th inst., 
on the arrival from the leeward of the English Mail steamer 
in the harbor of Monrovia, the mail agent attempted to come 
on shore in the night, with the mail bags, bringing with him 
a German Missionary and Mr. Manon, the agent at Cape Palmas 
for the English house of Wm. Brook & Co., of which H. C. 
Criswick, Eb^q., of Monrovia, is the principal. When in the bar 
or near the beach the boat swamped. The mail agent swam 
out, the Mission arj' barely escaped with life, and Mr. Mason and 
two kroonaen or natives were drowned. Mr. Mason was a native 
of Manchester, England, and about 27 years of age. He had 
been some years in the employ of Mr. Criswick and was well 
.^nd favorably known to many of our citizens. On Saturday, the 
.16%h inst, ^Benjamin Askins, a young man of Arthington, bob- 
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in-law of Mr. Alonzo Hoggard, was passing Millsburg, on the 
St. Paul's river, near the bank, conversing with persons passing 
in another canoe, when a limb of a tree, projecting over the 
river, struck and dragged him out head-foremost into the river^ 
drowning him. His body was recovered and interred on the 
following Monday. Mr. Askins Was an industrious man. He 
leaves a wife, one child, and many relatives and friends to 
mourn his loss. 

Shipments.— The Bark Liberia, belonging to Messrs. Yates 
& Porterfield, of New York, arrived in the port of Monrovia on 
the 24th inst., with general cargo, provisions, &c., having made 
the voyage to New York and back since May 1st, a period less 
than four months. Among her return passengers are Mrs. Caro* 
line J^ McGill and her son, Mr. Benedict ^Walter Brohm, Esq., 
recently dispatched a bark to Germany, with a cargo of 4,100 
bushels palm kernels, 90,000 gallons palm oil. 6,206 lbs. coffee, 
623 lbs. ivory, 18,000 lbs. camwood. The Schooner "Petronila,'* 
of the firm of Sherman & Dimery, of Monrovia, sailed from this 
port on the 20th in8t%, with a cargo of palm oil and palm 
kernels. She goes consigned to Messrs. Irvine & Woodward, 
Liverpool. 

Admission to Church Membership. — The formal admission of 
Mr. W. H. Lynch to full membership in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Monrovia, on the 23d August, awakened in the breasts 
of many present emotions that were difficult to be suppressed. 
The sermon on the occasion by the pastor. Rev. R. A. M. Deputie^ 
was peculiarly appropriate, from First Timothy, 6th chapter, 
12th verse, *' Fight the good.fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called and hast professed a good profession 
before many witnesses." Rev. E. W. Blyden and Elder D. B* 
Warner made some becoming and touching remarks, with 
some very striking illustrations. The whole scene was im- 
pressive; and it is hoped that Mr. Lynch's good example 
will be followed by others who are still in bondage to satan. 

Three Native Kings Dead.— -Within the past six weeks, 
three notable chiefs have died. Bombo, of the Little Cape 
Mount District;. King Grey, of the Marbar Country, Dey tribe^ 
on our south beach and the region between this and Junk; 
and lastly, the notorious King Boyer, of Trade Town. This 
reminds us that just a year or two ago Prince Manna and Mi^ 
mora Sou were summoned away. These are fit times for Gov- 
ernment to interpose and appoint successors who shall be under 
certain obligations to the State; or if it does not appoint t\i9 
successor, at least let it be known that it will sustain and 8np<- 
pTort him, so long as he conformB to certain restrictions and re* 
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qairements. The successors should be summoned to the Capital, 
or CommissioDers duly empowered seut to them, the former 
plan preferred — and new arrangements made of the old ones 
(if any) re-adopted, explained, and enjoined upon them. 

The Government Schooner "Emmy" arrived in port on the 
12th inst., with the Hon. H. W. Dennis, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who we learn has been down the Coast to inrestigate 
matters pertaining to the wreck of the Yoruba, and to attend 
to Home financial affairs at Sinoe and Grand Bassa. About 
two months ago the President, in company with the above 
named gentleman and the Hon. W. M. Davis, started to the 
leeward for the same purpose, but on account of severe indis- 
position of the former they were compelled to return. The 
result of the present inquiry we have not learned. The Emmy 
is the Government vessel purchased for revenue purposes by 
the President when late Commissioner to England. The Emmy 
is said to be an English yacht, built originally as a pleasure 
boat, and furnished with splendid accommodations. 

COST OF THE LEGMLATtTRE. 

MoNTSERRADO Co. — 2 Senators, $800 ; 2 Senators, 2 lay days 
each, $20; 4 Representatives, $400 each, $1,600; 1 Represent- 
ative, 4 lay days, $20; 2 Representatives, 2 lay days each, ^20. |2,460 CO 

Bassa Co. — 2 Senators, $800: 3 Representatives, $1,200; 6 
Representatives and Senators, 4 lay days each, $100 2,100 00 

SixoE Co. — 2 Senators, $800; 3 Representatives, $1,200; 6 
Representatives and Senators, 6 lay days each, $150 2,150 00 

Marylai^d Co. — 2 Senators, $>00; 3 Representatives, $1,200; 
5 Representatives and Senators, 8 lay days each, $200 2,200 00 

Mileage of Members — Montserrado :'\ Senator, 40 miles, $6; 
i do., 30 miles, $4 50; 1 Representative, 120 miles. $18: 2 do. 
30 miles, $9. Baaa : 5 Members, 120 miles, $90. 8into: & Mem- 
bers, 3u0 miles, $270. Maryland: 5 Members, 500 miles, $375. 
Additional for Speaker per annum, $25 797 50 

Expense of Officers. — 2 chief clerks, $420; 2 engrossing 
ckrks, $320 ; 2 enrolling clerks, $320 : 2 sergeants at arms, $320; 
2 chaplains, $240: 4 runners, $320; 6 lay days Secretary 
of Senate, $21 ; 360 miles Secretary of Senate, $54; 120 miles 1 
clerk of House of Representatives, $18 ; 120 miles 1 runner, $18 ; 
15 miles 1 runner, $2.25 2,053 25 

Total #11.760 75 



DEATH OF BISHOP PATHE. 

Wo deplore, with profound and unaffected sorrow, the sod- 
den death, of paralysis, October 23, at his home, in West- 
moreland county, Ya., of the lit. Eev. John Payne, D. D., for 
upwards of thirty years a faithful laborer for the Christian 
elevation of Africa. Bishop Payne was appointed a Mismonary 
by the Foreign Committee of the P. Episcopal Church Aagnst 
11, 1836. He arrived in Liberia July 11, 1837. He was coo 
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secrated Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas and parts adjacent 
July 21. 1851, and resigned his jurisdictiou October 21, 1871. 
In his last report but one he said: "For nayself I fear that 
little ability remains to iaid directly this glorious work. But 
I claim that in devoting myself to preaching among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, I was no fool. On the 
contrary, I did obey literally the command of my Lord. I did 
follow the very footsteps of Apostles, martyrs and prophets.'' 



DEATH OF BEV. MOBBIS QFFICEB. 

The Lutheran Observer contains the following notice and jiist 
tribute to the memory and worth of our late friend, Rev. Mortis 
Officer, founder of the Muhlenburg Mission, Liberia: — *'Mr. 
Officer was born in Holmes county, Ohio, and was educated at 
Wittenberg College. Before completing his entire course, his 
deep interest in the colored race led him to go as a missionary 
to the benighted natives of West Africa, about the year 1851. 
Here he labored to establish a mission under the auspiccr? of the 
American Missionary Association, and then returned to this 
country to secure the means and make arrangements for prose- 
cuting the mission work more extensively and efficiently. 
After a year or two, he returned to Africa and established the 
Muhlenburg Mission in Liberia, under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Lutheran Church. Having placed its manage- 
ment in charge of others, he returned again to this country and 
entered the pastoral work at Findlay, Ohio. Subsequently he 
was appointed General Superintendent of Home Missions under 
the General Synod, and labored most efficiently for a number 
of years in prosecuting this great interest. In consequence of 
impaired health and other discouragements, he resigned his 
position as Superintendent of Home Missions about two years 
ago, and removed to Kansas with his family, and there engaged 
in farming. His health rapidly improved by the change, and 
he resumed the work of the ministry, but he withdrew from 
the Lutheran church and entered the Congregational, in which 
he labored until the time of his death, which took place at 
Topeka, Kansas, November 1." 



From the Argus and Patriot. 
YEBMONT GOLOVIZATION SOCIETY. 

The fifty-fifth Anniversary of this Society was held on Thurs- 
day evening, October 22, in the Eepresentatives' Hall, at the 
State House, Montpelier. The meeting was opened by a fervent 
prayer by Eev. H. A. Spencer, Chaplain of the House. Bev. 
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J. K. Converse, Secretary, read the Annual Report, a very 
it4tere8ting and instructive document. This Society has ex- 
isted 55 years, and contributed $90,000 to build op a home 
for the African race in Western Africa. The Society bad lived 
through great opposition. Garrison formerly singled it out 
for his poisoned arrows, but five years ago said to him, (Mr. 
Converse,) "your scheme is the only one I see possible by which 
Christian civilization can be extended through that part of 
Africa." Mr. Converse said that he was Secretary of a district 
comprising the States of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
and hud forwarded to Washington for the American Coloniza- 
tion Society nearly $4,000 the past year. Among other inter- 
esting statistics, he gave the number of coloilists in Libe- 
ria as 15,000, with 65 churches, embracing all denominations* 
Since the war, 3,060 emigrants have been sent out, which never 
occurred but once before in nine consecutive years. Mr. Con- 
Terse showed the Argus and Patriot reporter the record book 
of the Vermont Society, in which its constitution,, bearing the 
date of October 23, 1819, is handsomely engrossed in the hand- 
writing of its first Secretary, William blade. Junior, afterwards 
Governor of Vermont. The officers then chosen were his 
Excelleijcy, Governor Jonas Galusha, President; Hon. Elijah 
Paine and Cornelius P. Van Ness, Vice Presidents. The vol- 
ume is a small book, covered with blue paper and backed with 
sheep-skin. It contains a record of all the subsequent annual 
meetings since 1819. 

Alter the reading of the Annual Report, an able address 
was delivered by Eev. George W. Samson, D. D., of New York 
city, in which he reviewed at length the action of England and 
America in attempting to put down the slave trade. In the 
United States attempts to abolish it were made early. It was 
first )y'0))osed to send the negroes to Canada, then to Ohio, but 
thesu schemes were found impracticable on account of the cli- 
mate. England had tried to establish a colony on a sandy 
promontory of the Western Coast of Africa convenient for her 
ships to touch at as they passed. In 1819, Henry Clay struck 
the key-note for African (colonization in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture, and Vermont re-echoed it. Two years before South Caro- 
lina attempted to nullify it was proposed to expend $75,000,000, 
'which it was thought would colonize all the slaves. 

Had it been done then it would have saved the late civil war 
and hundreds of thousands of millions. The speaker related 
certain movements, which were made at Mr. Lincoln's sugges- 
tion during the war, to promote colonization. The speaker 
contended that there never was more necessity for colonisation 
than ut the present time. We have stolen men from Africa, and 
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the least we can do is to take the captive back. Let. Congress, 
appropriate $50 or $100 each for that purpose, and after they, 
get there send them libraries and cottages. Let Vermont move 
in this matter. 

We have given only a few points of Dr. Samson's interesting 
address. He was cheered at the close. 



[ Fob the ArRiCAN Rkpositokt. 
€OME OVEB AND HELP US.-Aots xvi, 9. 

BT MBSu MARTIN. 

Oh, Freedmen ! hear the petition 

Of your owiL, your native land. 
Oh ! refuse not the commisflion 

To go, now, with heart and hand, 
And redeem your own bright country — 

That land with the golden «and. 

Doubly your own, now, make her, 

Which is yours by ancestral right; 
Barth, Livingstone, and Baker 

Have thrown on her darkness, light; 
But you, of all, can best aid her 

To emerge from her long dark night. 

To her sons, with the Gospel shining 

Their Christian hearts within, 
Sure, Jehovah is now assigning 

This glorious work ; then, begin. 
And your land, of sunny brightness, 

From the powers of darkness win. 

Go, fearless and anquailing. 

Over the ocean wide. 
Over the blue waves sailing, 

With Jehovah for your guide. * 

Oh, what should you be fearing 

When the Lord is on your side? 

Then, go to her sunny fountains, 

Go to her cocoa groves. 
Go to her grand Moon mountains, 

Where the lordly lion roves; 
Go to the land that is needing 

The love that in mercy moves. 

And in highest zeal, endeavor 

For the good of our fallen race. 
Come, accept your work; in it never 

Faint or weary, for by God's ^raee. 
Your land, among Christian nations. 

Shall take, ere long, her place. 

Columbia, S. C, November, 1874. 
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ITEW JERSEY COLOniZATXON SOCIETT. 

Correspondence of the Newark Daily AdTertiser. 

New Brunswick. Nov. 18, 1874. 

A spirited and influential meeting celebrated the jabilee of 
this honored fountain of good at New Brunswick, this evening, 
in the beautiful edifice of the Second Reformed Church. The oc- 
casion was a happ}" one, also, as the golden wedding of our be- 
loved and venerable President and this Society, the bride and 
pride of his early manhood. Flowers and music and happy ad- 
dresses were the order of the busy time from 7} to 9 o'clock. 
The religious exercises were conducted by Prof. D. D. Demarest, 
the noble pastor, Dr. Hartranft, and Rev. Dr. Abeel. Excellent 
opening remarks were made by President Maclean, who then 
introduced Secretary Orcutt for a brief statement touching the 
parent society's work and wish. Rev. Dr. Samson and Prof. 
Woodbridge gave us addresses compact of power and beauty, 
which were followed by a stirring testimony from Rev. John 
Miller, of Princeton. 

In compliance with constitutional call, which gives a Yice 
President to each county and " thirty other managers" in gen- 
eral allotment, the following revised list was proposed and cor- 
dially ratified. The same foundation law requires two Secre- 
taries — for correspondence and record. 

Our friends, clerical and lay, will pardon the omission of tit- 
ular honors by both scribe and printer. S. 

President — John Maclean. 

Yice Presidents — Hosca Madden, Atlantic; Wm. Walter 
Phelps, Bergen ; S. A. Dobbins, Burlington; Abraham Brown- 
ing, Camden; Jonathan F. Learning, Cape May; F. F. West- 
cott, Cumberland; Bishop Odenheimer, Essex; Simeon War- 
rington, Gloucester; Dudley S. Gregory, Hudson ; Ashbel Welsh, 
Hunterdon; J. M. Macdonald, Mercer; A. B. Yan Zandt, Mid- 
dlesex; Joel Parker, Monmouth; John Hill, Morris; Wm. A, 
Newell, Ocean; David Magie, Passaic; C. H. Sin nickson, Salem; 
Abraham Messier, Somerset; Daniel Haines, Sussex; Benj. 
Williamson, Union; J. G. Shipnian, Warren. 

Board of Managers — John Maclean, Theo. Runyon, N. N. 
Hal stead, John Hall, C. D. Hartranft, Morgan L. Smith, James 
P. Wilson, R. L. Dashiel, E. R. Craven, James A. Williamson, 
C. K. Imbrie, Thos. N. McCarter, George H. Cook, Paul D, 
Yan Cleef, Beach Yanderpool, Wm. T. Findley, David Bishop, 
Wm. C. Roberts, Chas. S. Hageman, Sam'l A. Clark, F. T. 
Frelinghuysen, E. P. Terhune, E. Kempshall, John P. Jackson, 
John Y. Mesick, Marcus L. Ward, J. T. Crane, Amos Clark, 
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Jr., John Woodbridge, Wm. O. Headley, John Miller, Wm. H. 
Steele, Wm. R. Nicholson. 

Executive Committee — Wm. R. Nicholson, Wm. T. Findley, 
E. R. Craven, Wm. H. Steele, Morgan L. Smith, Daniel Price, 
John P. Jackson. 

Secretaries — Wm. T. Findley, John P. Jackson. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIOENGE. 

The Freedmen and Liberia. — Another company of freedmen sailed Sat* 
urday, October Slet, for Liberia. From North Carolina and other States they 
have gone to become citizens of the African Republic. We feel assured that 
the same Divine Providence which planted Liberia will continue to prosper 
the great work of civilizing and evangelizing tbe people of Africa. One of 
the company, sent from Philadelphia, had a remarkable history. He was 
stolen about eight years ago from the interior of Africa, and sold to a Span- 
ish slave-trader. The slave vessel was captured by a British man-of-war, 
and the recaptive taken to Nassau, and kindly cared for by Alexander 
Thompson. Recently he came to Philadelphia, and requested the Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society to send him "home to Africa." 
With his Bible and hymn-book, he has gone to Liberia. We hope that the 
Colonization Society may be aided to do much more for Africa. Let it be re- 
membered in prayers, gifts, and legacies. T. S. Maloom. 

A Native African Ordained. — Barnabas Root was recently ordained 
in the Broadway Congregational Tabernacle, New York. He is a native of 
the Sherbro country, West Africa. Having become educated in this country, 
he proposes to return to his home and preach the gospel to his countrymen. 

The Climate of Egypt. — Dr. Schweinfurth lately pointed out that the 
climate of Egypt has lost the characteristic features which formerly united 
it with that of tropical Africa, and that the natural productions of the country 
have gradually become more northern. 

Egypt and Darfur. — An Alexandria correspondent writes, under date 
September 12: '* Letters have been received from the Soudan, dated August 
12. They mention 'Colonel Gordon, with a portion of his staflf, was at the 
mouth of the river Sobat, occupied in constructing a fort, and forming at that 
spot the first establishment in a chain of posts towards the interior. The 
rest of his staflf had gone on to Gondokoro, except one who had arrived at 
Khartoum, partly on account of sickness and partly sis bearer of important 
dispatches to the Khedive. On June 27, the Governor-General of the Sou- 
dan left Khartoum for Kordofan, and it is stated that in the early part of 
August he would start for the frontier of Darfur. Troops and munitions of 
war were being continually forwarded from Khartoum to Kordofan, and 
everything indicated that the war against Darfur would be actively con- 
tinued.' We hear also from Cairo that troops and material of war are being 
sent to Sonakin. It may therefore be accepted as certain that au attempt 
will now be made by the Khedive to conquer and annex Darfar." 
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TO OUB READERS. 

With our next issue, we begin the Fifty-First Volume of The 
African Kepository. 

I. We appeal to our friends to see that the circulation of the 
Repository is largely increased: thus spreading Colonization 
intelligence, awakening a deeper interest in the work, and 
aiding the cause of Christian civilization in Africa. 

II. The new postal law requires, that from the first of Janu- 
ary next the postage on the Repository shall be paid in ad- 
vance at the office from which it is sent — Washington City. 
It will be six cents per annum. We therefore request subscrib- 
ers, and all who are entitled to receive it gratuitously, to send 
this amount to the Treasurer. Our readers will perceive that 
though this is a small sum for each one, yet it would be a con- 
siderable amount in the aggregate for the Society to pay. 

III. Information of the removal of those to whom the Re- 
pository is sent is specially requested. 
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